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downwards.  Bishop  Ilurd  deserves  the 
praise  of  having  advocated  its  study,  and 
of  having  suggested  some  material  for 
the  purpose ;  and  Coleridge,  in  what  he 
called  the  “  landing  places  ”  of  his  Friend, 
BO  far  followed  it  up  that  he  made  most 
iugeuioos  and  suggestive  comparisons 
between  Luther  and  liousseau,  and  be¬ 
tween  Erasmus  and  Voltaire.  We  are 
not  going  to  deal  just  now  with  men  of 
such  m.agnitude ;  but  we  must  be  allowed 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  a 
good  opportunity  of  applying  the  Joo- 
trine  in  the  case  of  a  group  of  distin¬ 
guished  contemporaries  recently  taken 
away.  Within  about  a  twelvemonth 
three  humorists  have  been  blotted  from 
the  roll  of  living  British  men  of  letters : 
Profes.sor  Aytoiin,  Mr.  Thomas  Love  Pea¬ 
cock,  and  the  Keverend  Frank  Mahony 
— better  known  as  Father  ProuL  Each 
of  these  men  represented  one  of  the  three 
kingdoms :  Aytoun,  our  own  bonnie 
northern  land ;  Peacock,  England ;  and 
Mahony,  Ireland.  They  were  all  humor¬ 
ists.  They  were  all  lyrists.  They  were 
all  more  or  less  Bohemian  and  ecoentrio 


North  BritUh  Rerlew. 

RECENT  HUMORISTS:  ATTOUN,  PEACOCK, 
PROUT.* 

Since  the  days  of  the  prince  of  biog¬ 
raphers,  the  wise  and  warm-hearted 
Plutarch  of  Ohieronea,  very  little  lia.s 
been  done  in  literature  for  that  jMtraUelism 
which  was  so  essential  a  part  of  his  bio¬ 
graphical  theory.  To  t.ake  men  of  emi¬ 
nence  and  place  them  in  juxtaposition  ;  to 
observe  their  ])oint8  of  similarity,  and  of 
dissimilarity  in  similarity,  so  that  each 
should  be  separately  more  intelligible 
from  the  comparison  of  him  with  the 
other;  this,  the  Plutarchian  idea,  hAs 
been  less  fruitful  than  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  just  popularity 
of  l*lutarch  from  the  days  of  Montaigne 


*The  Book  of  Dalladt.  Edited  by  Box  Gacl- 
TiKB.  Seventh  edition.  Edinbnrgh.  1861. 
/tmu&iB.  Edinburgh.  1854. 

TiUm  from  Blackwood,  Edinbnrgh. 

IleaeUong  Halt,  etc.  Bentley’s  Standard  Novels. 
1837. 

Gryll  Grange.  By  the  author  of  “Headlong 
Hall.”  London.  Ib61. 

ReUquet  of  Father  Pr out.  A  new  edition.  1866. 
Naw  Sbeus — YoL  IV.,  No.  6. 
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in  the  exercise  of  their  gifts.  They  were 
all  men  of  classical  ^ucatlon.  They 
were  all  men  of  strongly  marked  national 
type.  Finally,  they  had  this,  too,  in 
common,  that  they  never  became  exactly 
popular,  that  is,  universally  popular  in 
the  sense  in  which  Thackeray  or  Jerrold 
were  so,  but  enjoyed  their  chief  reputa¬ 
tion  among  the  cultivated  classes.  Every 
generation  has  writers  of  this  peculiar 
type — writers  often  of  higher  powers  and 
attainments  than  many  who  are  better 
known — but  who,  somehow,  never  pass 
the  line  which  divides  those  who  are  dis- 
tin^ished  from  those  who  are  famous. 
It  18  curious  to  reflect  .hat  De  Quincey 
never  had  a  tithe  as  many  readers  as  Mr. 
Han-ison  Ainsworth,  and  that  Mr.  Tap¬ 
per  is  some  fifty  times  as  well  known  as 
Henry  Taylor.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
etemd  phenomena  of  literature  which 
never  discourages  real  men  of  letters, 
while  it  ought  to  teach  critics  that  per¬ 
haps  their  most  important  duty  is  to  help 
to  make  known  those  whom  the  world 
has  not  learned  to  know  for  itself.  If  we 
propose  to  glance  now  at  what  was  done 
by  the  three  gentlemen  just  mentioned, 
for  their  generation,  our  object ’is  partly 
to  indpce  readers  to  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  at  first  hand.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Aytoun’s  works  are,  indeed,  well 
known  in  Scotland,  but  might  be  better 
known  in  the  south  and  in  Ireland.  Pea¬ 
cock,  in  spite  of  the  admirable  wit  and 
cleverness  of  his  tales,  is,  we  suspect, 
little  appreciated  out  of  London.  Father 
Prout  is  loved  and  honored  by  his  own  | 
countrymen,  and  in  the  literary  werld  of ! 
the  metropolis  his  name  is  a  household  | 
word ;  but,  elsewhere,  few  know  how  j 
much  enjoyment  may  be  got  from  his  | 
pages.  \\'  e  should  like  to  see  the  repu- 1 
tations  of  these  brilliant  men  counter-  \ 
changed,  as  the  heralds  say — the  Scotch  | 
and  Irish  reputations  crossing  into  each 
other — and  the  English  intermingling  ! 
with  both.  We  are  no  friends  to  exces-  j 
sive  centralization.  Indeed,  we  cherish  j 
national  individualism  as  one  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  literary  variety,  raciness,  and  ' 
color.  But  nationality  without  intercom-  | 
mnnion  has  a  constant  tendency  to  de¬ 
generate  into  provincialism ;  and  provin¬ 
cialism  preserves  national  traits  not  as 
living  things,  but  as  petrifactions.  The 
intellectual  life  of  every  country  ought 


to  blow  over  into  other  lands  like  a  wind. 
The  north  wind  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
south  cool,  and  the  south  wind  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  north  from  freezing. 
Now,  it  so  happens,  as  has  been  alre.ady 
briefly  hinted,  that  each  of  our  three 
humorists  had  a  strong  flavor  of  his  own 
country  about  him.  In  an  age  when  so 
many  Scotchmen  emigrate,  Aytoun  de¬ 
voted  his  life  to  Scotland.  lie  formed 
i  himself  on  native  models,  and  attached 
I  himself  to  a  native  school  of  literature. 

I  llis  humor — and  it  is  his  humor  with 
j  which  we  have  to  do  in  this  paper — w’as 
I  essentially  Scotch  ;  tljat  is  to  say,  hearty 
j  or  even  vehement  in  expression  some¬ 
times,  but  dry  to  the  taste  ;  shrew’d  and 
!  thoughtful  at  bottom  ;  and  based  on 
character  rathfer  than  light  and  brilliant. 
He  did  not  shine  in  e])igram.  llis 
prose  style  wanted  clearness,  terseness, 
grace..  llis  strong  point  both  as  writer 
and  talker  was  humor  pro|)er,  fun,  a  per- 
1  ception  of  the  ludicrous ;  but  a  percep- 
j  tion  of  the  ludicrous  from  a  Scot’s  |x)int 
of  view,  in  which  the  intellectual  rather 
than  the  moral  pleasure  to  be  derived 
:  from  it  is  the  predominant  object  sought 
Peacock,  again,  was  eminently  English 
'  in  his  clear  good  sense,  his  quick  pene¬ 
trating  sarcasm,*  embodied  with  classic 
neatness  of  expression,  and  his  fine  prac¬ 
tical  contempt  for  all  extravagances  of 
taste  and  speculation.  When  we  come 
to  Prout,  we  find  his  genius  not  less 
characteristic  of  his  nation.  His  fun  is 
full  of  ail  kinds  of  playfulness,  and  fancy, 
and  paradox — real  larky  fun,  to  use  a 
familiar  expression — such  as  the  English 
kind  rarely  is,  and  the  Scotch  almost 
never.  In  pure  epigram,  the  EnglLshman 
has  the  best  of  it  The  Irishman’s  epi¬ 
gram  is  most  fanciful ;  his  precious  stones 
are  colored.  The  Scot  does  not  excel  in 
epigram  at  all ;  nor  much  in  that  drollery, 
the  drollery  of  afxindon,  of  which  down¬ 
right  noisy  laughter  is  the  natural  result. 
The  Englishman’s  joke  is  like  a  smile — a 
smile  in  which  his  intellectual  eyes  take 
a  part ;  the  Irishman’s  is  a  poke  in  your 
ribs,  accompanied  with  a  laugh,  shrill 
rather  than  hearty ;  the  Scot’s  is  a  deep 
chuckle,  an  inw'ard  laugh,  which  does 
not  disturb  the  lines  of  a  mouth  full  of  a 
sagacious  knowingness,  and  a  conscious 
sense  of  the  pregnant  meaning  of  which 
the  best  Scotch  pleasantry  is  full.  While 
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thus  distinctly  gifted  according  to  their  | 
distinctive  races,  our  three  celebrated 
specially  each  his  (fiiXriv  naTpida  yalav. 
The  author  of  the  />ays  of  the 
Cavaliers  wrote  w'ith  obvious  delight  of 
the  “  Thundering  Spey.”  The  author  of 
Headlong  Hall  not  only  devoted  a  special 
poem  to  the  “  Genius  of  the  Thames,”  but 
loved  the  noble  river,  and  haunted  it  all 
his  life.  His  favorite  amusement  in  old 
age  was  to  take  his  family  out  on  it  for  a 
row,  and  his  bones  lie  in  the  churchyard 
of  Shepperton,  not  far  from  its  wave. 
The  author  of  the  Iteliques  of  Father  Prout 
devoted  perhaps  his  best  lyric  to  the 
“  Bells  of  Shandon,  that  sound  so  grand 
on  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee ;  ” 
and  he,  too,  lies  near  the  Lee,  as  Peacock 
does  near  the  Thames,  and  Aytoun  near ' 
the  Forth— each  amid  the  scenery  first : 
loved  and  List  forgotten  of  his  ancestral  I 
land.  Any  one  of  them  might  have  ad¬ 
dressed  a  friend  in  the  tenderest  of  all 
the  odes  of  their  common  literary  ances¬ 
tor,  the  beloved  Venusian  lyrist: 

”  Hie  to  mccum  locus  et  beat® 

Postulant  arccs ;  ibi  tu  caicntcm 
Debits  sparges  lacriin&  favillam  | 

Vatis  amici.'’  , 

Having  thus  indicated  in  a  broad  rapid  | 
way  the  general  elements  of  comparison  | 
between  our  writers,  wo  shall  follow  the  j 
I’lutarchian  plan  by  giving  a  sketch  of, 
each  of  them  separately,  before  attempt-  j 
ing  to  make  the  comparison  complete.  I 
The  order  in  which  they  died  happens 
also  to  be  the  alphabetical  order,  so  th.it 
it  is  not  our  Scottish  patriotism  only 
which  has  made  us  give  Professor  Aytoun  i 
the  first  place.  Aytoun  came  of  a  good 
old  Scottish  family,  now  represented  by 
Mr.  Roger  Sind, lir  Aytoun  of  Inchdairhie, 
the  respected  Member  for  the  Kirkcaldy  i 
Burghs.  The  family  took  its  name  at  a 
very  remote  period  from  the  lands  at ; 
Ayton  in  Berwickshire,  and  was  first  es- : 
tablished  in  Fife  in  the  sixteenth  century  ' 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  Governor  of; 
Stirling  Castle.  Their  arms  were  an  en-  ' 
graded  cross  with  roses  ;  and  the  found-  j 
ers  of  the  Fife  branch  adopted  a  beauti-  j 
fill  motto  by  way  of  diflference  on  set- 1 
tling  in  their  new  home.  “  Ft  decerptoe  j 
dabunt  odoi-emf  they  said,  and  the  trans¬ 
planted  roses  justified  the  modest  boast. 
Sir  Robert  Aytoun,  the  poet,  on  whose  { 


I  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  the  motto 
m.iy  still  be  read,  was  one  of  the  P^ife 
stock,  of  the  house  of  Kinneden.  The 
branches  in  the  “East  Neuk”  of  Fife 
seem  to  have  dwindled  away,  but  Inch 
dairnie,  settlod  some  seven  miles  to  the 
north  of  Kirkcaldy,  held  on,  and  has  sur¬ 
vived  to  our  time,  in  spite  of  an  interest 
in  politics  during  great  historical  crises 
which  h.is  been  fatal  to  many  a  landed 
line.  They  produced  Covenanters  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  Jacobites  in  the 
eighteenth ;  and  one  of  the  Jacobites, 
who  seems  from  the  books  which  he  left 
behind  him  to  h.ave  been  a  man  of  science 
and  lettere,  p.assed  some  time  in  exile  in 
Holland.  Of  this  family,  and  sprung, 
we  believe,  from  their  maiTiage  with  the 
daughter  of  a  once  well-known  judge, 
Lord  Harc-arse,  William  Edmondstoune 
Aytoun  was  a  cadet ;  a  fact  which  helps  to 
explain  his  tinge  of  feudal  sentiment  and 
romance — that  old  Scotti.sh  quality  found 
in  Scotsmen  unlike  each  other  in  every¬ 
thing  else — in  Knox  and  Sir  Walter,  la 
Smollett  and  in  Hume.  He  was  born  in 
Abercromby  -  place,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
2l8t  June,  1813,  and  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Roger  Aytoun,  Writer  to  the  Signet. 
He  went  to  the  Edinburgh  Ac.ademy  at 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  in  1827  or  1828 
to  the  College,  where  he  remained  till 
1832.  The  head  master  of  the  Academy 
at  that  time  was  Archdeacon  Williams, 
a  man  of  learning  and  wit,  and  author  of 
several  remarkable  books,  especially  of  a 
Life  of  Grsar,  which  is  far  too  little 
known.  The  cLassical  professors  of  the 
College  were  Pillans  and  Dunbar,  the 
first  a  Latin  scholar  of  some  elegance, 
the  second  a  good  teacher,  as  far  as  his 
r.ange  of  teaching  went.  Aytoun  bene¬ 
fited  at  le:i8t  as  much  as  his  best  fellow- 
students  by  this  classical  training;  but 
the  ancient  literature  had  no  special  at¬ 
tractions  for  him,  and  he  never  knew  it 
so  well  as  either  Peacock  or  Father  Prout. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  learned  German 
in  Germany,  and  we  have  heard  contem¬ 
poraries  of  his  describe  his  youthful  en- 
thusi.asm  for  Macaulay’s  /wy  and  Ai’mada, 
which,  together  with  the  influence  of 
Scott,  then  the  first  intellectual  influence 
felt  by  evei'y  young  Scotsman,  prepai'ed 
him  for  the  iMys  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers 
by  and  by.  Nature  h.ad  formed  Aytoun 
for  the  Tory  school  of  Scottish  literature, 
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bat  his  father,  who  had  been  agent  to 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  was  a  Whig,  and 
the  future  Jacobite  of  Blackwood  was  for 
some  time  devoted  to  “  the  Bill,  the  w'hole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.”  The 
natural  development  of  Aytoun’s  mind, 
however,  brought  him  gradually  into 
more  congenial  associations,  and  he  be¬ 
came  a  Tory  of  the  special  Scottish  ty|)e 
then  in  fashion,  and  now  extinct.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  on  this 
occasion,  but  nobody,  we  think,  will 
quarrel  with  os  if  we  say  as  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  history,  that  this  extinct  type  of 
Scottish  Toryism — the  Toryism  of  Scott 
and  John  Wilson — appealed  not  unnatu¬ 
rally  to  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  the 
young.  It  was  a  picturesque  and  |>atri- 
otic  Toryism  for  one  thing,  basing  itself 
on  the  past,  and  especially  on  the  past  of 
Scotland.  It  was  a  jolly  Toryism,  in  the 
next  place,  glorying  in  convivial  riot, 
and  delighting  to  express  itself  with  un¬ 
bounded  freedom  of  humor  and  sarcasm. 
There  is  a  fearful  legend  in  Eldinburgh 
that  a  song  was  sung  at  the  Tory  sup{>ers 
of  tliat  day,  the  chorus  of  which  was  : 

“  Curse  the  people, 

Blast  the  people, 

D — n  the  lower  orders !  ” 

This  was  probably  a  Whig  joke,  but 
we  need  only  turn  to  tlie  Noctea  Ambroti- 
ance  to  see  with  what  license  of  savage, 
yet  somehow  not  essentially  bitter  jocosi¬ 
ty,  the  great  Christopher  thought  himself 
entitled  to  treat  op^ionents ;  and  with  what 
a  daring  hand  he  claimed  for  himself  and 
his  friends  the  fiercest  plea-sures  of  the 
social  board.  An  enemy  was  a  “  gander,” 
a  “  stot,”  a  “  mean  eunuch ;  ”  while  a 
friend,  besides  the  possession  of  every 
serious  virtue,  enjoyed  a  stomach  to  which 
no  amount  of  supper  and  no  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  tumblers  could  do  the  least  mis¬ 
chief.  There  was  something  in  all  this 
fun  which  tickled  the  fancy  of  youngsters  ; 
and  the  effect  of  it  is  very’  visible  in  Ay¬ 
toun’s  contributions  to  the  Bon  Gaultier 
Ballads,  the  chief  effusions  of  bis  humor 
in  verse.  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  had  been 
writing  for  some  time  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Bon  Gaultier  before  he  became 
acquainted  with  Aytonn,  and  the  title 
was  retained  as  a  common  designation 
when  they  began  to  work  together  in 
Tait'a  Magazine  and  Fraser.  Most  of  the 


ballads  were  joint  handiwork,  but  a  few 
of  the  best  are  known  to  have  been  Ay¬ 
toun’s,  among  which  w’e  may  mention 
“  The  Massacre  of  the'  Maepherson,” 
“  The  Queen  in  France,”  “The  Rhyme  of 
Sir  Launcelot  Bogle,”  and  “  Little  John.” 
We  quote  the  first  of  these,  in  spite  of 
its  being  so  well  known  on  this  side 
Tweed,  because  there  is  a  dryness  of 
sarcasm  about  it,  which  we  have  already 
declared  to  be  essentially  Scotch,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  satire  either  -of  England 
or  Ireland : 

THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  MACI’HERSOX. 
{From  the  Gaelic.) 

I. 

Fhairslion  swore  a  feud 
Against  the  clan  M’Tavish ; 

Marched  into  their  land 
To  murder  and  to  ratish  ; 

For  he  did  resolve 

To  extirt>atc  the  vipers, 

V>'ith  four-and-twenty  men 
And  flve-and-thirty  pipers. 

IL 

But  when  he  had  gone 

Half  way  down  Strath  Canaan, 

Of  his  fighting  tail 
Just  three  were  remainin'. 

Tliey  were  all  he  had. 

To  back  him  in  ta  battle ; 

All  the  rest  had  gone 
to  drive  ta  cattle. 

HI. 

“  Fery  coot !  ”  cried  Fliairshon, 

*•  So  niy  clan  disgraced  is ; 

Lads,  we  ll  nei^d  to  tight 

Pefore  we  touch  the  peasties. 

Here’s  Mhic-Mac-SIethusaleh 
Coming  wi'  his  fassals. 

Gillies  seventy-three, 

And  sixty  Dhuine-wassails !  ” 

IV. 

“  Coot  tay  to  you,  sir ; 

Are  you  not  ta  Fhairshdn  ? 

Was  you  coining  here 
To  flslt  any  person  ? 

You  are  a  plackguard,  sir ! 

It  is  now  six  hundred 

Coot  long  years,  and  more. 

Since  my  glen  was  plundered.” 

V, 

“  Fat  is  tat  you  say  ? 

Dare  you  cock  your  pcaver  ? 

I  will  teach  you,  sir. 

Fat  is  coot  behavior  I 
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Yon  shall  not  exist 
For  another  day  more ; 

I  will  shoot  you,  sir, 

Or  slay  yoj  with  my  claymore!  ” 

.  VI. 

“  I  am  fery  glad 

To  learn  what  you  mention, 

Since  I  can  prevent 
Any  such  Intention,” 

Bo  Mliic-Mac-Metliusaleh 
Gave  some  warlike  howls, 

Tlirew  his  skhian-dhu. 

An’  stuck  It  in  his  powels. 

vii. 

In  this  fery  way 

Tied  ta  faliant  Fhairshon, 

Who  was  always  thought 
A  superior  person. 

Fhairslion  had  a  son. 

Who  married  Noali’s  daughter, 

And  nearly  spoiled  ta  FIcmkI, 

By  trinking  up  the  water : 

VIIL 

A\'hich  he  would  have  done, 

I  at  least  lielieve  it. 

Had  ta  mixture  peen 
Only  half  Olenlivet. 

This  is  all  my  tale ; 

Sirs,  I  hope  ’tis  new  to  t’  ye ! 

Here’s  your  fery  good  healths 
And  tanin  ta  whusky  duty  ! 

Aytotin’s  hand  is  very  visible,  we  think, 
in  the  “Dirge  of  the  Ilrinker,”  a  paro¬ 
dy  of  his  own  Lays,  and  a  very  spirited 
specimen  of  the  ratlier  extravagant  come¬ 
dy  of  his  school : 

THE  UIUGE  OF  THE  UIUNKER. 

Brothers,  spare  awhile  your  liquor,  lay  your 
final  tumbler  down ; 

lie  has  dropped — that  star  of  honor — on  the 
field  of  his  renown ! 

liaise  the  wail,  but  raise  it  soflly,  lowly  bend¬ 
ing  on  your  knees. 

If  you  find  it  more  convenient,  you  may  hic¬ 
cup  if  you  please. 

Sons  of  Pantagruel,  gently  let  your  hip-hur¬ 
raing  sink. 

Be  your  manly  accents  clouded,  half  with  Sor¬ 
row,  half  with  drink! 

Lightly  to  the  sofa  pillow  lift  his  bead  off  the 
floor; 

Bee,  how  calm  he  sleeps,  unconscious  as  the 
deadest  nail  in  door ! 

Widely  o’er  the  earth  I ’ve  wandered ;  where 
the  drink  most  freely  flowed, 

I  have  ever  reeled  the  foremost,  foremost  to 
tl^e  beaker  strode. 

Deep  in  shady  cider  cellars  I  have  dreamed 
o’er  heavy  wet. 


By  the  fountains  of  Damascus  I  have  quaffed 
the  rich  sherbet. 

Regal  Montepulciano  drained  beneath  its  na¬ 
tive  rock. 

On  Johannis’  sunny  mountain  frequent  hic- 
cujied  o’er  my  hock ; 

I  have  bathed  in  butts  of  Xeres  deeper  than 
did  e’er  Monsoon, 

Sangarecd  with  bearded  Tartars  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Moon ; 

In  beer-swilling  Copenhagen  I  have  drunk 
your  Danesinan  blind, 

I  have  kept  my  feet  in  Jena,  when  each  bursch 
to  earth  declined ; 

Glass  for  glass,  in  fierce  Jamaica,  I  have  shar¬ 
ed  the  planter’s  rum. 

Drank  with  Highland  dhuin6-wassails,  till 
each  gibbering  Gael  grew  dumb ; 

But  a  stouter,  bolder  drinker — one  that  loved 
his  liquor  more — 

Never  yet  did  I  encounter  than  our  friend  upon 
the  floor ! 

Y'et  the  best  of  us  are  mortal,  we  to  weak¬ 
ness  all  are  heir. 

He  has  fallen,  who  rarely  staggered — let  the 
rest  of  us  beware  ! 

We  shall  leave  him  as  we  found  him — lying 
where  his  manhood  fell, 

’Mong  the  trophies  of  the  revel,  for  he  took 
his  tipple  well. 

Better  ’twere  we  loosed  his  neckcloth,  laid  his 
throat  and  bosom  bare. 

Pulled  bis  Hobies  off,  and  turned  his  toes  to 
taste  The  breezy  air. 

Throw  the  sofa-cover  o’er  him,  dim  the  flar¬ 
ing  of  the  gas. 

Calmly,  calmly  let  him  slumber,  and,  ns  by 
the  bar  we  pass. 

We  shall  bid  that  thoughtftil  waiter  place  be¬ 
side  him,  near  and  handy. 

Largo  supplies  of  soda  water,  tumblers  bot¬ 
tomed  well  with  brandy. 

So,  when  waking,  be  shall  drain  them,  with 
that  deathless  thirst  of  his — 

Clinging  to  the  hand  that  smote  him,  like  a 
good  ’un  as  be  is ! 

These  pieces,  and  the  “Queen  in 
France,”  are  on  the  whole  the  best 
things  in  the  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads.  The 
arody  of  Mrs.  Brotvning,  too,  is  good  ; 
ut  most  of  the  parodies  are  ordinary 
enough — not  to  be  compared  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  Rejected  Addresses,  or  to  the 
Prize  Novelists  of  Thackeray. 

While  Aytoun  was  thus  amusing  him¬ 
self  and  the  public,  he  did  not  neglect  to 
place  his  interests  in  life  on  a  solider  basis 
than  comic  ballads  can  supply.  lie  be¬ 
came  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  1838,  am* 
an  Advocate  in  1840.  Afterwards  he 
was  apjKiinted  to  the  Sheriffship  of  the 
Orkneys,  and  to  the  Professorship  of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres  in  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  success¬ 
ful  in  both  occupations,  especially  in  the 
latter.  But  he  owed  his  chief  distinc¬ 
tion  all  along  to  what  he  did  in  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  popular  as  his  Bon  Gaultier 
Ballads,  and  his  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cav¬ 
aliers  w’ere,  they  were  neither  of  them 
more  relished  than  some  of  his  prose 


articles  in  Blackwood,  such  as  “  How 


we  got  up  the  Glenmutchkin  Bail- , 
way,”  and  “  How  I  stood  for  the  Drcep-  j 
dailie  Burghs.”  These  are  fair  rep- ' 
resentatives  of  his  '  comic  talent,  and  j 


comic  talent,  we  repeat,  was  his  forte,  j 
It  was  a  talent  quite  inferior  to  Thacke-  j 
ray’s  in  insight,  delicacy,  and  edge  ;  and  j 
to  Wilson’s  in  general  power  and  swing.  | 
But  it  was  a  genuine  gift  of  his  own —  ^ 
depending  for  its  effect,  not  on  style,  in  ' 
which  he  was  never  strong,  but  on  its  ' 


intrinsic  force  of  humorous  character.  i 


His  humor  was  broad,  we  may  add,  and  l 
required  plenty  of  elbow  room.  What 
is  further  worth  notice,  it  was  almost  I 
never  poetic  humor,  a  strong  sign  that ' 
his  poetry  was  not  very  real  or  deep,  but  j 
much  more  artificial  than  either.  In  I 


half  a  century  before ;  and  Father  Prout 
continued  to  write  daily  with  sense  and 
wit,  to  be  always  readable,  never  weak, 
till  his  death,  at  more  than  sixty  years 
of  age. 

The  latest  of  Aytoun’s  jeux  dlesprit 
which  made  any  considerable  hit  was 
perhajis  the  best  of  them  all  :  Mrmil- 
iuti  ;  or  the  Student  of  Badajoz.  A  Sp.as- 
modic  Tragedy.  By  T.  Percy  Jones. 
About  a  dozen  years  ago,  there  existed  a 
bad  school  of  poetry,  encouraged  by  an 
absurd  school  of  criticism,  and  owing  its 
origin  ultimately  to  the  Festua  of  Mr. 
Bailey.  No  doubt  therj  were  men  among 
them  whose  natural  poetic  power  w’as 
greater  than  Aytoun’s  own.  But  the 
power  was  absurdly  used  ;  was  employed 
on  extravagant  concc{)tion8  clothed  in 
extravagant  expression ;  and  the  result 
was  something  offensive  to  all  who  had 
formed  their  taste  on  the  great  models 
w'hether  of  antiquity  or  of  England.  Ay¬ 
toun’s  sympathies  in  these  matters  were 
sound  ;  indeed,  if  they  erred  at  all,  they 
erred  from  a  certain  narrowness  on  the 
sound  side.  So  he  did  what  his  talents 


Hood,  for  example,  the  poetry  and  hu- 1 
nior  blend  with  each  other ;  i^  is  not  ea.sy  ; 
to  say  where  one  ends  and  the  other  be- 1 
gins.  But  Aytoun’s  humor  and  poetry 
stand  quite  apart.  Between  the  broad  ' 
fun  of  “  How  I  became  a  Yeoman  ” —  i 
another  of  his  best  Blackwood  papers —  ' 
and  the  fife  and  kettledrum  liveliness  of ' 
the  Ixtys,  there  is  no  moral  connection  i 
visible.  In  short,  all  we  ever  read  or  saw  I 
of  Aytoun  induces  us  to  think  of  him 
as  a  shrewd,  able  Scot,  with  a  strong  | 
vein  of  the  national  humor,  but  whose  | 
poetry  was  mere  cleveimess  exercised  on 
tlie  traditionary  material  of  his  political 
school.  His  white  rose  was  not  waxen 
— we  do  not  say  that.  But  we  do  say 
that  it  had  a  very  faint  smell ;  that  though 
his  poetic  Jacobite  romanticism  was  real ! 
as  far  as  it  went,  it  did  not  go  very  far. 
The  complete  failure  of  his  more  ambi¬ 
tious  attempts,  his  Lectures  on  Poetry 
in  London,  bis  Bothwell,  and  his  Nor¬ 
man  Sinclair,  seems  to  us  strongly  to 
corroborate  this  view.  And  his  mind, 
though  of  good  quality,  was  not  fertile. 
It  produced  a  few  fruits  of  very  pleasant 
flavor,  and  much  that  was  insipid  and  j 
commonplace ;  whereas  Peacock  was 
as  fresh  in  Oryll  Orange  as  he  had  been  | 


exactly  suited  him  for  —  wrote  an  elabo¬ 
rate  squib  on  the  juvenile  offenders.  Fir- 
milian  is  a  poetaster  with  a  taste  for  sen¬ 
suality,  and  a  morbid  hankering  after 
crime,  and  his  rant,  in  verses  like  the 
following,  is  an  admirable  imitation  of 
the  kind  of  stuff  that  was  produced  in 
all  seriousness  by  our  younger  jioets  in 
1853-4  : 

“Let  the  hoarse  thunder  rend  the  vault  of 
heaveu, 

Yea,  shake  the  stars  by  myriads  from  their 
boughs, 

As  Autumn  tempest  shakes  the  fruitage 
down; 

Let  the  red  lightning  shoot  athwart  the  sky. 
Entangling  comets  by  their  spooming  hair. 
Piercing  the  zodiac  belt,  and  canning  dread 
To  old  Orion,  and  his  whimpering  hou  id : 
But  let  the  glory  of  this  deed  be  mine  >  " 

The  bard's  taste  in  love  was  as  ec¬ 
centric  as  in  poetry : 

“  He  had  a  soul  beyond  the  vulgar  reach. 
Sun-ripened,  swarthy.  He  was  not  the  fool 
To  pluck  the  feeble  lily  from  its  shade. 
When  the  black  hyacinth  stood  in  fragrance 

fiy- 

The  lady  of  his  love  was  dark  as  Ind, 

Her  lips  as  plenteous  as  the  Sphinx's  are. 
And  her  short  hair  crisp  with  Numidiau  curl : 
She  was  a  uegress!  " 
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But  while  justice  is  thns  done  to  the 
peculiar  genius  of  Fermilian  the  poet, 
that  of  Apollodorus  the  critic  is  not  de¬ 
frauded  of  its  due.  He  enters  on  the 
scene  soliloquizing  in  this  fashion  : 

“  Why  do  men  call  me  a  presumptuous  cur, 

A  vaporing  blockhead,  and  a  turgid  fool, 

A  common  nuisance,  and  a  charlatan  ? 

I’ve  dashed  into  the  sea  of  metaphor, 

With  as  strong  paddles  as  the  sturdiest  ship 
That  chums  Medusas  into  liquid  light, 

And  hashed  at  every  object  in  my  way. 

I  have  reviewed  myself  incessantly." 

Firmiliun  no  doubt  helped  to  explode 
the  now  almost  forgotten  nonsense  at 
which  it  was  levelled.  The  “  spasmodic 
school  ”  no  longer  exists  as  a  school ; 
and  any  single  member  of  it  who  has 
reached  any  position  in  letters  has  done 
so  by  emancipating  himself  from  the  ab¬ 
surdities  of  his  youth.  Unluckily,  in 
some  cases  in  which  the  extravagance 
was  thought  to  be  a  mere  excess  of 
power,  it  has  turned  out  that  the  iiower 
resided  only  in  the  extravagance.  When 
the  spasmodic  poet  has  begun  to  write 
like  other  people,  he  has  written  worse. 

Aytoun  enjoyed  no  little  convivial  re¬ 
nown  in  his  youth,  for  the  same  humor 
which  belongs  to  his  writing  belonged  to 
his  conversation.  So  late  as  at  the  time 
of  Thackeray’s  last  visit  to  Edinburgh  he 
made  a  capital  mot.  lie  told  Thackeray 
tluit  he  did  not  like  his  Georges  nearly  so 
well  as  his  Jeameses.  But  in  his  latter 
years  a  kind  of  mysterious  languor  came 
over  him.  lie  had  suffered  the  most 
dreadful  pain  inflicted  on  mortals  by  any 
weapon  in  the  armory  of  doom — the  un¬ 
timely  loss  of  a  beloved  wife — Jane  Emily  j 
Wilson,  tWe  youngest  daughter  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson,  whom,  he  married  in  1849. 
Ills  health  failed,  not  abruptly,  but  gradu¬ 
ally  ;  and  he  seemed  to  lose  his  relish  for 
society,  and  his  interest  in  human  pur¬ 
suits.  Ilis  characteristic  face,  with  its 
yellowish  beard,  and  the  deep  -  seated 
twinkle  of  fun  in  its  eyes,  retained  its 
interest;  but  he  looked  thin  and  feeble 
about  the  legs,  and  walked  without  vigor 
or  decision  of  stride.  He  rallied,  how¬ 
ever,  and  entered  into  a  second  marriage. 
But  the  amendment  was  not  permanent ; 
and  he  died  at  a  house  which  he  was  rent¬ 
ing  in  Morayshire  in  the  August  of  last 


year.  As  a  son  and  brother,  Aytoun  was 
at  all  periods  of  life  beyond  praise ;  he 
was  much  liked  by  his  old  intimates,  and 
those  who  knew  him  in  his  be.st  years ; 
and  if  nothing  worthy  of  his  memory  or 
of  his  Scottish  popularity  has  yet  been 
written  about  him  in  Edinburgh,  it  is 
some  satisfaction  to  know  that  his  surviv¬ 
ing  friend  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  intends 
to  supply  the  deficiency.* 

We  now  turn  to  the  English  member 
of  our  triad  of  humorists,  Thomas  Love 
Peacock,  author  of  Headlong  Hall,  Crotch¬ 
et  Castle,  and  other  pleasant  and  clever 
books — all  bearing  that  cachet  of  a  distinc¬ 
tive  character  and  intellect  in  the  writer, 
which  is  the  unfailing  accompaniment  of 
really  superior  parts.  In  these  days, 
when  so  many  “  twaddling  essays  ”  are 
written,  and  when  the  pleasantry  of  our 
younger  wags  is  too  often  mere  Cockney 
garbage,  we  recur  with  delight  to  the 
vivid  satire,  manly  sense,  and  brilliant 
scholarship  of  this  distinguished,  but  not 
sufficiently  known  author.  Mr.  Pe.ac<fck 
survived  Aytoun  ;  but  he  was  already  be¬ 
fore  the  world  when  Aytoun  first  entered 
into  it.  He  was  born  at  Weymouth  on 
the  13th  of  October,  1785,  being  the  only 
child  of  Mr.  Samuel  Peacock,  a  London 
merchant,  by  Sarah,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Love,  who  lost  a  leg  as  Master 
of  H.M.S.  “  Prothee,”  in  Rodney’s  ac¬ 
tion  in  1782. t  The  father  of  Mr.  Pea¬ 
cock  died  early ;  and  his  mother  removed 
to  Chertsey,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to 
a  boarding-school  at  Englefield  Green, 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Dix,  who  was  vety  prond 
of  him.  The  lad  loved  books  Irom  the 
beginning,  and  even  in  his  holidays  de¬ 
lighted  to  read  by  the  river  side,  or  in 
Windsor  Forest — scenes  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  haunt  all  his  life. .  When  he 
was  sixteen  his  mother  settled  in  London, 
and  Peacock  received  no  further  educa¬ 
tion.  But  Mr.  Dix  had  evidently  gr  ound¬ 
ed  his  pu[>il  well,  for  he  went  on  closely 


•  Mr.  Martin’s  Memoir  of  Professor  Aytoun  is 
to  be  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  his  best  prose  writ- 
I  ings. 

j  t  We  must  express  our  thanks  here  to  Mr. 

I  Howes  of  the  Adjutant-General’s  office,  forobtain- 
,  ing  ns  some  particulars  of  the  life  of  his  friend 
i  Mr.  Peacock.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  dis- 
\  tinguished  painter  Mr.  Wallis,  for  tlie  loan  of  an 
excellent  portrait  of  him ;  and  Mr.  George  Mere- 
{  dith  has  likewise  favored  us  with  some  reminisoen- 
I  ces. 
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Studying  the  ancient  writers  at  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
one  of  the  men  best  read  in  the  classics,  of 
his  generation.  Though  ainodiiaKro^ 
he  was  not  and  therefore  not 

obnoxious  to  the  remark  of  Cicero  that 
the  dxpifiadel^  are  “iusolentes.”  But  he 
took  a  waggish  pleasure  always  in  having 
a  hit  at  the  universities,  which  he  said 
did  nothing  for  the  classics  but  “  print 
Gierman  editions  of  them  on  better  paper.” 
His  youth  was  studious  throughout. 
When  his  dajr  had  been  spent  at  the 
noble  library  in  Bloomsbury,  he  would 
devote  his  evening  to  reading  aloud  to 
his  mother,  a  M'oman  of  superior  under¬ 
standing.  He  loved  her  as  Gray  and 
Thomas  Brown  loved  their  mothers,  with 
a  love  beyond  that  of  common  natures. 
He  consulted  her  judgment  on  all  that  he 
wrote ;  and  some  time  after  her  death, 
he  remarked  to  a  friend  that  he  had 
never  written  with  any  zeal  since. 

Peacock  began  his  literary  career  with 
peetry.  He  published  a  poem  called 
“Palmyra,”  as  early  as  180C,  and  anoth¬ 
er,  “The  Genius  of  the  Tliames,”  in  1812. 
When  Shelley  saw  them  both  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  he  took  care  to  protest  | 
against  the  doctrine  that  “  commerce  is 
prosperity,”  or  that  “  the  glory  of  the 
British  flag  is  the  happiness  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people,”  which  he  had  found  in  the  ! 
“  Genius  of  the  Thames.”  But  he  prais- ! 
ed  their  “  genius,  information,  and  pow-  I 
er,”  and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
thought  “  the  conclusion  of  ‘  Palmyra  ’  ” 
the  “  finest  piece  of  poetry  he  had  ever  ■ 
read.”  A  person.al  acquaintance  follow¬ 
ed,  and  in  1813  Peacock  was  Shelley’s 
guest  “  He  is  a  very  mild  agreeable 
man,”  writes  Shelley  to  Hogg,*  in  the  I 
November  of  that  year,  “  and  a  good  ^ 
scholar.  His  enthusiam  is  not  very  ar¬ 
dent,  nor  bis  views  very  comprehensive : 
but  he  is  neither  siq)er8titiou8,  ill-tem¬ 
pered,  dogmatical,  nor  proud.”  Some  of 
the  queer  people  whom  Shelley  had  about ' 
him  in  those  days,  and  who  figure  in  Mr.  j 
Hogg’s  eccentric  but  instructive  book,  | 
did  not  like  Peacock  as  well  as  Shelley  I 
did.  “  They  have  made  an  addition  to  '] 
their  party,”  Miss  Cornelia  N —  tells  Mr.  j 
Hogg,  “  in  the  person  of  a  cold  scholar, ; 
who,  1  think,  lias  neither  taste  nor  feel-  j 


ing.”  Tlie  fact  was  that  Peacock  had 
too  much  sense,  and  too  sharp  an  eye  for 
a  humbug,  to  be  agreeable  to  tlie  enthu¬ 
siasts  and  sham-enthusiasts,  who  were 
then  preying  on  and  stimulating  Shelley’s 
weaknesses.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
the  poet  if  he  had  had  more  such  friends 
as  Peacock  instead  of  them.  But  he 
naturally  knew  a  gentleman  and  a  schol¬ 
ar  when  he  saw  him.  The  acquaintance 
continued ;  and  Peacock  accompanied 
the  Shelleys  on  one  of  their  journeys  to 
Edinburgh.  There  is  generally  a  Scotch¬ 
man  in  Peacock’s  novels,  which  we  must 
attribute  doubtless  to  this  visit 

The  first  of  the  novels  in  question  was 
Ileadlovg  Hall,  which  appeared  in  1816, 
and  to  the  type  of  which  all  its  succes¬ 
sors  approximate  more  or  less  nearly. 
We  know  what  the  fashionable  novel  of 
1866  is — either  a  photogiuph  of  common¬ 
place  life  by  an  artist  who  sets  up  his 
camera  at  the  drawing  -  room  door  as  . 
mechanically  as  his  brother  artist  at  May- 
all’s  ;  or  a  literary  Chinese  puzzle,  made 
up  of  all  imaginable  complications  of 
crimes  committed  by  stupidly  unnatural 
puppets  fobbed  ofl*  on  us  for  characters. 
The  Peacockian  novel  is  sometliin^  quite 
different  It  is  a  sort  of  comedy  m  the 
foiTO  of  a  novel,  making  very  little  pre¬ 
tension  to  story,  or  to  subtle  character- 
painting,  but  illustrating  the  intellectual 
opinions  and  fashions  of  the  day  in  capi¬ 
tal  dialogues;  natuiul  even  in  its  most 
comic  freedoms,  and  full  of  wit,  satire, 
literature,  and  playfulness  of  every  kind. 
Peacock  Ihid  a  favorite  set  of  dramatis 
j)€rson(e,  who  reiipi)ear  with  more  or  less 
variety  in  most  oi  his  books.  There  is  a 
cultivated  squire,  whose  mansion  forms  a 
rendezvous  for  the  company,  and  whose 
daughters  or  lady  visitors  supply  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  only  half-serious  love-mak¬ 
ing  of  the  story.  There  is  a  parson  of 
the  old  school,  sometimes  merely  remark¬ 
able  for  eating  and  drinking,  but  gen¬ 
erally  a  classical  scholar  and  a  w’it  into 
the  bargain.  There  is  a  Scotch  philos¬ 
opher  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ty|)e. 
And  there  are  representatives  of  all  the 
pet  schools  of  speculation  and  sentimeut 
m  his  day :  the  phrenologist ;  tlie  Byronic 
misanthrope  ;  the  Coleridgian  mystic  ; 
perfectibility  of  the  species  man  ;  and  so 
forth.  These  people  all  get  very  fair 
play,  even  when  riiliouled,  and  are  brought 
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to  the  test  of  sound  comrooq  sense,  and 
of  that  kind  of  wit  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gacette  as  “  only 
sense  sharpened  till  it  shines.”  The  pol¬ 
itics  of  the  author  are  not  ea.sily  defined. 
Like  noany  men  who  are  literary  rather 
than  political,  he  seems  to  have  been  Con¬ 
servative  on  one  side  of  his  mind,  and 
LilKjral  on  the  other.  He  laughed  at  the 
“  March  of  Intellect the  glorification  of 
the  physical  sciences  ;  the  worship  of  the 
multitude  ;  and  the  novel  schemes  of 
education— of  one  class  of  his  contem- 
j)oraries.  But  he  laughed  also  at  the  de¬ 
fences  of  rotten  boroughs,  and  the  high¬ 
flying  Toryism  of  another  class.  lie 
quizzed  Brougham.  lie  more  than  quiz¬ 
zed  Southey,  whom  he  somewhere  calls 
“  a  Priapus  set  up  to  guard  the  golden 
apples  of  corruption.”  In  short,  ho  was 
a  satirist,  without  being  a  jiartisau,  and 
thought  himself  entitled  to  satirize  what¬ 
ever  exaggerations  he  jileased,  no  matter 
in  what  directions  the  exaggerations 
tended.  With  regard  to  his  place  in  the 
great  schools  of  satire,  just  as  we  trace 
the  pedigree  of  Churchill,  through  Dry- 
den,  to  Juvenal,  and  that  pf  Po[)e,  in 
spite  of  grave  differences,  to  Horace,  so 
we  call  Peacock  a  child  of  Aristophanes. 
He  had  the  gayety ;  the  dramatic  free¬ 
dom  ;  the  lively  wit ;  the  feeling  for  na¬ 
ture  ;  the  turn  for  song  5^  all  of  which 
were  pos8es.sed  by 

“The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes,” 

of  course  on  a  greater  and  more  brilliant 
scale. 

In  the  first  novel  of  the  series,  Ifead- 
lovg  Hall,  the  scene  lies  in  the  chateau  of 
a  Welsh  squire,  at  which  philosophers  of 
all  kinds  of  views  are  assembled,  the  usual 
parson  being  this  time  a  Keverend  Doc¬ 
tor  Gaster,  whose  name  suggests  fun, 
and  who  supplies  it  Here  is  a  fragment 
of  breakfast  talk : 

“  ‘  The  anatomy  of  the  human  stomach,’ 
said  >Ir.  Escot,  ‘and  the  formation  of  the 
teeth,  clearly  place  man  in  the  cla.ss  of  frugiv- 
orous  animals.’ 

“  ‘Many  anatomists,’  said  Mr.  Foster,  ‘are 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  agree  in  discerning 
the  characteristics  of  the  carnivorous  classes.’ 

“‘lam  no  anatomist,’  said  Mr.  Jenkisou, 
‘  and  cannot  decide  where  doctors  disagree  ; 
in  the  mean  time,  I  conclude  that  man  is  om¬ 
nivorous,  and  on  that  conclusion  I  act.’ 

“  ‘  Your  conclusion  is  truly  orthodox,’  said 


the  Reverend  Doctor  Ga.ster ;  ‘  indeetl  the 
loaves  and  fishes  are  typical  of  a  mixed  diet ; 
and  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  all  ages 
shows  ’ - 

“  ‘  That  it  never  loses  sight  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,'  s.aid  Mr.  Escot. 

“  ‘  It  never  loses  sight  of  any  point  of  sound 
doctrine,’  said  the  reverend  doctor.” 

The  reverend  gentleman  gets  into  a 
curious  but  very  natural  after  -  dinner 
scrape,  in  tlie  passage  which  we  subjoin  : 

“  The  Reverend  Doctor  Gaster  seated  him¬ 
self  in  the  corner  of  a  sofa,  near  Miss  Philo¬ 
mela  Poppyseed.  >Iiss  Poppyseed  detailed  to 
him  the  plan  of  a  very  moral  and  aristocratic 
novel  she  w.-is  preparing  for  the  press,  and 
continued  holding  forth,  with  her  eyes  half 
shut,  till  a  long-ilrawn  nastd  tone  from  the 
reverend  divine  compelled  her  suddenly  to 
open  them  in  all  the  indignation  of  surprise. 
The  cessation  of  the  hum  of  her  voice  awak¬ 
ened  the  reverend  gentleman,  who,  litling  up 
first  one  eye-lid,  then  the  other,  articuiated,  or 
rather  murmured,  ‘Admirably  planned  in¬ 
deed  !  ’ 

“‘I  have  not  quite  finished,  sir,’  said  Miss 
Philomela,  bridling.  ‘  Will  you  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  inform  me  where  Lleft  off?  ’ 

“  The  doctor  hummed  a  while,  and  at  length 
answered  :  ‘  I  think  you  had  just  laid  it  down 
as  a  position,  that  a  thousand  a  year  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  ingredient  in  the  passion  of  love, 
and  that  no  man  who  is  not  so  far  gifted  by 
nature  can  reasonably  presume  to  feel  that 
passion  himseif,  or  be  correctly  the  object  of 
it  with  a  well-regulated  female.’ 

“  ‘That,  sir,’  said  Miss  Philomela,  highly  in¬ 
censed,  ‘  is  the  fundamental  principle  which  I 
lay  down  in  the  first  chapter,  and  which  the 
whole  four  volumes,  of  which  I  detailed  to  you 
the  outline,  are  intended  to  set  in  a  strong 
practical  light.’ 

“  ‘  Bless  me,’  said  the  doctor,  ‘  what  a  nap  I 
must  have  had !  ’  ” 

Headlong  Hall  contains  one  or  two 
songs  such  as  Peacock  liked  to  introduce 
into  his  book;  and  Thackeray,  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  know,  thought  his  songs  among 
the  best  of  the  age.  There  is  a  pleasant 
jollity  in  that  which  we  select ; 

“  In  his  last  binn  Sir  Peter  lies, 

Who  knew  not  what  it  w’as  to  frown ; 

Death  t<K)k  him  mellow  by  8uri)rise, 

And  in  his  cellar  stopped  him  down. 

Through  all  our  land  we  could  not  boast 
A  knight  more  gay,  more  prompt  than  he, 

To  rise  and  fill  a  bumper  toast. 

And  pass  it  round  with  tukee  times 

THUEK. 

“None  better  knew  the  feast  to  sway. 

Or  keep  Mirth’s  boat  in  better  trim ; 
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For  Nature  had  but  little  clay 
Like  that  of  which  she  moulded  him. 

The  meanest  guest  that  graced  hia  board 
Was  there  the  freest  of  the  free, 

His  bumper  toast  when  Peter  poured, 

And  passed  it  round  with  tiiuke  times 
TltUKB. 

“  He  kept  at  true  good-humor’s  mark. 

The  social  flow  of  pleasure’s  tide  ; 

He  never  mode  a  brow  look  dark, 

Nor  caused  a  tear,  but  when  he  died. 

No  sorrow  round  his  tomb  should  dwell :  j 
More  pleased  hia  gay  old  ghost  would  be, 

For  funeral  song,  and  passing  bell,  j 

To  hear  no  sound  but  tiiuke  times  i 

THREE.”  j 

Aightmwe  Abbei/,  first  published  in  1818,  i 
was  the  immediate  successor  of  Headlong  , 
Hall.  The  Abbey  is  the  seat  of  Christo-  j 
pher  Glowiy,  Esq.,  a  gloomy  gentleman  j 
subject  to  the  blue-devils,  whose  only  1 
son  and  heir  had  been  christened  “  Scy-  i 
throp,”  “  from  the  name  of  a  maternal  ■ 
ancestor  who  had  hanged  himself  one ; 
rainy  day  in  a  fit  of  ta-dium  vitae,  and  had  ' 
been  eulogized  by  a  coroner’s  jury  iu  the  ! 
comprehensive  phnuse  of  felo  de  se ;  on  ] 
which  account  Mr.  dowry  held  his ; 
memory  in  high  honor,  and  made  a  punch 
bowl  of  his  skull.”  At  this  cheerful  seat 
various  visitors  regale  themselves — Flos- 
ky,  a  kind  of  caricature  of  Coleridge  ;  i 
Mr.  Cyjiress,  a  Hyronic  poet,  and  others ;  | 
including  a  Mr.  -and  Mrs.  Hilary,  who : 
bring  with  them  an  orphan  niece,  “  a : 
daughter  of  INIrs.  dowry’s  youngest  sis- 1 
ter,  who  made  a  runaway  love-match  i 
with  an  Irish  ofilcer.”  The  history  of, 
the  unlucky  gentlewoman  is  given  by 
Peacock  iu  a  single  most  characteristic 
paragraph.  “The  lady’s  fortune,”  we  are  I 
told,  “disappeared  in  the  first  year  ;  love,  1 
by  a  natural  consequence,  disappeared  in  | 
the  second  ;  the ,  Irishman  himself,  by  a  | 
still  more  natural  conse<|uencc,  disaj)- ' 
peared  in  the  third.”  With  her  orphan 
daughter,  his  cousin,  Scythrop,  Mr.  dow¬ 
ry’s  heir,  falls  in  love.  But  his  father 
thinks  the  young  lady  too  volatile  for  the 
family  gravity,  as  w’ell  as  too  poor ;  and 
wishes  him  to  marry  Miss  Toobad,  the 
daughter  of  a  Manichman  millennarian 
who  believes  that  the  supreme  dominion  \ 
of  the  w’orld  was  for  wise  purposes  given  | 
over  for  a  while  to  the  Evil  Principle  ;  j 
and  that  this  precise  period  of  time  is  the  ; 
point  of  his  plenitude  of  power.  Scy-  j 
throp  contrives  to  fall  in  love  with  Miss  | 
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I  Toobad,  as  well  as  with  the  other ;  and 
j  while  he  is  unable  to  decide  btdween 
I  them  they  both  marry  among  his  father’s 
j  guests.  This  amusing  position  is  the 
I  only  thing  like  plot  in  the  tale,  the  charm 
j  of  which,  as  of  all  Pe.acock’8  stories,  is  not 
j  in  the  fable,  but  in  the  point  and  sense 
1  of  the  narrative  and  dialogue.  There  is 
j  an  after-dinner  conversation  in  Nightmare 
Ahbeg  so  clever  in  itself,  and  so  curious  as 
a  picture  of  the  humors  of  fifty  years  ago, 
that — barring  a  little  abridgment  here 
and  there — we  shall  transcribe  it  in  full : 

“  Hr,  Oloirry. — You  are  leaving  England, 
Mr.  Cypress.  Tlierc  Is  a  delightful  melan¬ 
choly  in  saying  farewell  to  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  when  the  chances  are  twenty  to  one 
against  ever  meeting  again.  A  smiling  bum¬ 
per  to  a  sad  parting,  and  let  us  all  be  unhappy 
together. 

“  Mr.  CypreM  {filling  a  humjter). — This  is 
the  only  social  liahit  that  the  disajipoiutcd 
spirit  never  unlearns. 

“  The  Ret.  Mr.  Larynx  (filling). — It  is  the 
only  piece  of  academical  learning  that  the  fin¬ 
ished  educatee  retains.  . 

“  Mr.  Floil-y  (filling). — It  is  the  only  ob¬ 
jective  fact  which  the  skeptic  can  realize. 

“  Sey throp  (^filling). — It  is  the  only  styptic 
for  a  bleeding  heswl. 

“  The  Honorable  Mr.  Lietlee*  (filling). — It 
is  the  only  trouble  that  is  very  well  worth 
taking. 

“  j/r.  Toobad  (filling). — It  is  the  only  an¬ 
tidote  to  the  great  wrath  of  the  devil. 

“  Mr.  Hilary  (filling). — It  is  the  only 
symbol  of  perfect  bliss.  The  inscription, 

*  Hie  non  bibitur  ’  will  suit  nothing  but  a 
tombstone. 

“Mr.  Glorery. — You  will  see  many  fine 
old  ruins,  Mr.  Cyiiress — many  reminiscences 
of  the  ancient  w’orld,  which  I  hope  was  better 
worth  living  in  than  the  modern ;  though  for 
myself  I  care  not  a  straw  more  for  one  than 
the  other,  and  would  not  go  twenty  miles  to 
see  anything  that  eitlier  could  show. 

“  VyprcM. — It  is  somethin"  to  seek,  Mr. 
Glowry.  The  mind  is  restless,  and  must  per¬ 
sist  in  seeking,  though  to  find  is  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  Do  you  fbel  no  aspirations  towards 
the  countries  of  Socrates  and  Cicero?  No 
wish  to  wander  among  the  venerable  remains 
of  the  greatness  that  has  passed  for  ever  ? 

“  Mr.  Glowry. — Not  a  grain. 

“  Seythrop  — I  should  have  no  pleasure  in 
visiting  countries  that  are  past  all  hope  of  re¬ 
generation.  There  is  great  hope  of  our  own  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  an  Englishman  who, 
either  by  his  station  in  society  or  his  genius, 
or  (as  in  your  instance,  Mr.  Cypress)  by  both, 
has  the  power  of  essentially  serving  his  coun¬ 
try  in  its  arduous  struggle  with  its  domestic 
enemies,  yet  forsakes  his  country,  which  is 
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Btill  80  rich  in  hope,  to  dwell  in  others  which 
are  only  fertile  in  the  ruins  of  meinorj’,  does 
what  nbne  of  those  ancients,  whose  fragment¬ 
ary  memorials  you  yenerate,  would  have  done 
in  similar  circumstances. 

Mr.  Cypress. — Sir,  I  have  quarrelled  with 
my  wife,  and  a  man  who  has  quarrelled  with 
his  wife  is  absolved  from  all  duty  to  his  coun- 
\ry.  I  have  written  an  otle  to  tell  the  people 
as  much,  and  they  may  take  it  as  they  list. 

“  Mr.  miary. — I  am  one  of  those  who  can- ! 
not  sec  the  good  that  is  to  result  from  all  this 
mystifying  and  hi  ue-devilling  of  society.  Tlie 
contrast  it  presents  to  the  cheerful  and  solid 
wisdom  of  antiquity  is  too  forcible  not  to 
'  strike  any  one  who  has  the  least  knowledge 
of  classical  literature.  To  represent  vice  and 
misery  as  tiie  necessary  accompaniments  of 
genius  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is  faisc,  and  the 
feeling  is  as  unclassical  as  the  language  in 
which  it  is  usualiy  expressed.* 

“J/f.  Toohad. — It  is  our  calamity.  The 
devii  has  come  amohg  us,  and  has  begun  by  1 
taking  possession  of  ail  the  cleverest  fellows.  I 
.  *  .  i 

“  Mr.  fTy/irm.— There  is  no  worth  or  beau¬ 
ty  but  in  the  mind's  idea.  Love  sows  the  j 
wind  and  reaps  the  whiriwind.  The  sum  of  j 
our  social  destiny  is  to  inflict  or  endure. 

“  Mr.  Hilary. — Ilather  to  bear  and  forbc.ar, 
Mr.  Cypress — a  ma.vim  which  you  perhaps  ' 
despise.  | 

“  Mr.  Cypress. — Love  is  not  an  inhabitant 
of  the  earth.  We  worship  him  as  the  Athen¬ 
ians  did  their  unknown  God.  But  broken  | 
hearts  are  the  martyrs  of  his  faith,  and  the  | 
eye  slisll  never  see  tlie  form  which  fanta.sy  | 
paints,  and  w’hich  passion  pursues  through  j 
paths  of  delusive  beauty,  among  flowers : 
whose  otlors  are  agonies,  and  trees  whose  ' 
gums  are  poison,  j 

“  Mr.  Hilary. — You  talk  like  a  Rosicnieian,  j 
who  wiil  love  nothing  but  a  sylph,  who  does  ^ 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  sylph,  and  [ 
who  yet  quarrels  with  the  whole  universe  for  ; 
not  containing  a  sylph.  I 

•  .....  ! 

“  Mr.  Olotcry. — Let  us  all  be  imhappy  to-  j 
gether !  ”  j 

The  reader  who  does  not  relish  the  j 
cheerful  vigor,  the  clearness,  the  fine 
sparkling  salt  of  pas8.ages  like  this,  | 
which  is,  after  all,  only  an  average  speci- , 
men'  of  Peacock’s  manner,  must  have , 
spoiled  his  palate  by  indulging  in  maw-  j 
kish  twaddle  of  one  kind  and  another,  or  j 
damaged  his  appetite  by  neglecting  to 
take  regular  exercise  on  the  hills  of  Atti-  [ 
ca  and  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Night-  j 
mare  Abbey  was  followed,  in  1822,  by  j 
Maid  Malian,  in  which  Peacock  goeaj 


back  to  the  Robin  Hood  days,  and  carries 
his  wit  into  the  feudal  forests,  but  which 
is  chierty  remarkable  for  the  freshness  and 
grace  with  which  he  touches  on  sylvan 
scenery,  a  kind  of  scenery  dear  to  him 
(as  alreJidy  hinted)  from  a  boy.  To  Maid 
Marian  succeed^  in  the  same  year 
Crotchet  Castle,  another  story  of  his 
more  u.sual  type,  but  where  a  new  class 
of  the  humors  of  the  time  were  selected 
for  pungent  exposition  and  genial  banter. 
One  of  his  best  s^olarly  parsons.  Dr. 
Folliott,  is  in  Crotchet  Castle,  and  8.ays 
and  eats  many  a  good  thing  in  the 
course  of  it ;  but  we  must  not  overload 
our  pages  with  quotations.  Wo  must  be 
content  only  to  mention  Melincourt,  one 
of  the  most  daring  of  all  his  fictions, 
in  which,  with  Aristophanic  boldness,  he 
has  introduced  a  Sir  (Iran  Haut-ton,  who 
is  nothing  but  a  well-trained  ape,  into 
good  society  as. a  living  character,  and 
has  even  made  him  be  elected  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  a  borough.  Melincourt  reap¬ 
peared  in  a  cheap  form  in  1856. 

It  is  now  time  to  relate  that  Peacock, 
who  h.ad  in  1809  gone  to  Flushing  as 
under-secretary  to  Sir  Home  Popham, 
was  in  1819  appointed  to  a  situation  in 
the  “  Examiner's  Office  ”  at  the  India 
House.  He  had  six  weeks  to  prepare  to 
be  e.xamined  for  the  post,  and  his  “  pass¬ 
ing  paj)er8”  were  returned  to  him  with 
this  short  but  high  compliment— one  that 
might  have  been  equally  paid  to  his  liter¬ 
ary  work:  “Nothing  superfluous,  and 
nothing  wanting.”  During  the  same 
year  liis  friend  Shelley  writes  to  him  alx>ut 
his  poem  “  Rhododaphne :  ”  “  Ryron 

begs  me  to  tell  you  he  should  not  have 
the  slightest  objection  to  father  your 
‘  Grecian  Enchantress.’  ” 

During  the  years  which  followed.  Pea¬ 
cock  was  an  occasional  contributor  to 
distinguished  periodicals ;  and  wrote,  es¬ 
pecially,  an  admirable  article  on  Moore's 
Epicurean,  \n  the  old  Westminster  Revieio. 
He  also  wrote,  now  and  then,  in  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  during  its  brilliant  Fonblanquian 
period ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
es.say8  w'ill  some  day  be  collected.  A 
new  generation  rose  around  him,  to 
many  of  whom  his  name — the  nama  of 
one  who  had  written  novels  when  Bulwer 
and  Disraeli  w'ero  children  —  was  un¬ 
known.  His  vigorous  and  versatile  mind 
employed  itself  in  new  directions.  He 
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planned  vessels  which  weathered  the 
Cape,  as  he  had  produced  books  which 
will  weather  the  century ;  but  so  far  was 
he  from  abandoning  letters,  that  his  gen¬ 
ius  had  an  Indian  summer  not  a  whit  less 
full  of  life  and  color  than  the  summer  of 
its  prime.  Oryll  Grange,  published  in 
Fraser  some  six  or  seven  years  ago 
when  Peacock  was  more  than  seventy 
years  of  age,  is  quite  as  fresh  as  any 
book  of  the  Ileadlom  Hall  series,  and 
even  more  remarkable  than  the  best  of 
them,  for  ingenuity,  liveliness  of  humor, 
general  vigor  of  wit,  and  wide  reading 
in  literature.  What  is  not  less  interesting 
about  Gryll  Grange  is  its  similarity  in  tone 
and  character  to  the  author's  novels 
of  half  a  century  before.  His  favorite 
views  are  not  altered,  only  strengthened 
and  confirmed.  His  favorite  types  are 
there — the  jovial  accomplished  squire,  Mr. 
Gryll ;  the  old-school  parson,  a  bon  vivant 
and  classical  scholar.  Dr.  Opimian  ;  and 
Lord  Curryfin  represents  the  prevalent 
mania  for  lecturing,  as  Cypress  and 
Flosky  in  Nightmare  Abbey  the  melan¬ 
choly  and  transcendentalism  of  a  quite 
different  world.  Tliere  must  have  been 
a  wonderful  vitality  about  a  man  who 
lived  to  criticise  ^e  views,  and  laugh 
at  the  nonsense,  of  three  generations ; 
and  who  laughed  as  merrily  at  the  third 
— that  rising  just  now — .as  he  had  done 
at  the  first.  Touching  the  plot  of  Gryll 
Grange,  we  have  not  much  to  say. 
However  improbable,  it  is  ingenious ; 
and  every  page  of  the  book  contains 
some  sagacious,  or  humorous,  or  thought¬ 
ful  thing,  expressed  with  classic  neatness 
and  point.  Gryll  Grange,  too,  contains 
perhaps  the  very  best  verses  that  Pea¬ 
cock  ever  wrote — verses  so  good,  in¬ 
deed,  that  we  reproduce  them  in  extenso 
for  the  reader’s  enjoyment : 

“love  and  aob. 

“  I  played  with  you  'mid  cowslips  blowing. 
When  I  was  six  and  you  were  four ; 

When  garlands  weaving,  flower-balls  throw¬ 
ing. 

Were  pleasures  soon  to  please  no  more. 
Through  groves  and  meads,  o'er  grass  and 
heather. 

With  little  playmates,  to  and  fro, 

We  wandered  hand  in  hand  together ; 

But  that  was  sixty  years  ago. 

“  You  grew  a  lovely  roseate  maiden. 

And  still  our  early  love  was  strung ; 


I  Still  with  no  care  our  days  were  laden, 
i  They  glided  joyously  along  ; 

I  And  I  did  love  you,  very  dearly —  • 

How  dearly,  words  want  power  to  show ; 

I  thought  your  heart  was  touched  as  nearly  ; 

I  But  that  was  flfly  years  ago. 

I 

“  Then  other  lovers  came  around  you, 

!  Your  beauty  grew  from  year  to  year. 

And  then  a  splendid  circle  found  you 
!  The  centre  of  its  glittering  sphere. 

I  I  saw  you  then,  first  vows  forsaking, 

I  On  rank  and  wealth  your  hand  bestow ; 
j  Oh.  then  I  thought  my  heart  was  breaking. 
But  that  w'as  forty  years  ago. 

“  And  I  lived  on,  to  wed  another ; 

No  cause  she  gave  me  to  repine  ; 

!  And  when  I  heard  you  were  a  mother, 

I  I  did  nut  wish  the  children  mine. 

!  My  own  young  flock,  in  fair  progression, 
j  Made  up  a  pleasant  Christmas  n>w : 

I  My  joy  in  them  was  past  expression ; 
j  But  that  was  thirty  years  ago. 

!  “You  grew, a  matron  plump  and  comely, 

!  You  dwelt  in  fashion’s  brightest  blaze  ; 

‘  My  earthly  lot  was  far  more  homely  ; 

But  I  too  had  my  festal  days. 

[  No  merrier  eyes  have  ever  glistened 
I  Around  the  hearth-stone’s  wintry  glow. 
Than  when  my  youngest  child  was  christ- 
,  ened : 

I  But  that  w'as  twenty  years  ago. 

i  “  Time  passed.  Jly  eldest  girl  was  married, 

,  And  I  am  now  a  grandsire  gray  ; 

!  One  pet  of  four  years  old  I’ve  carried 
'  Among  the  wild-flowered  meads  to  play, 
j  In  our  old  fields  of  childish  pleasure, 

I  Where  now,  as  then,  the  cowslips  blow, 

'  She  fills  her  basket’s  ample  measure — 

And  that  is  not  ten  3’cars  ago. 

j 

“  But  though  first  love’s  impassioned  blind¬ 
ness 

!  lias  passed  away  in  colder  light, 

I  I  still  have  thought  of  you  with  kindness, 

I  And  shall  do,  till  our  last  good-night. 

The  ever-rolling  silent  hours 
!  Will  bring  a  time  we  shall  not  know. 

When  our  young  days  of  gathering  flowers 
Will  be  a  hundred  years  ago.” 

There  ia  a  tenderness  at  the  bottom  of 
the  playfulne.ss  of  this,  which  reveals  it¬ 
self  more  and  more  after  repeateel  peru¬ 
sals  ;  while  the  simplicity  and  grace  of 
its  execution  are  truly  admirable.  We 
doubt  if  there  is  any  single  poem  of 
Praed’s  equal  to  it,  justly  as  I*raed’s  tal¬ 
ent  for  poetry  .of  a  similar  kind  is  admired. 

Some  of  the  literary  criticism  in  Gryll 
.  Grange  is  very  valuable,  and  might  be 
I  studied  with  advantage  by  our  younger 
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poets  and  critics.  How  much  truth  and 
suggestiveness  there  is  in  the  dialogue 
which  follows : 


“  Miu  Ilex. — Truth  to  nature  is  essential 
to  poetry.  Few  may  perceive  an  inaccuracy : 
but  to  those  who  do,  it  causes  a  great  diminu¬ 
tion,  if  not  a  total  destniction,  of  pleasure  in 
the  perusal.  8hakes|)care  never  makes  a  flower 
blossom  out  of  season.  Wordsworth,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  and  Southey  are  tnie  to  nature,  in  this 
and  all  other  respects :  even  in  their  wildest 
imaginings. 

“  The  Rererend  Doctor  0]>imian. — Yet 
here  is  a  combination,  by  one  of  our  greatest 
poets,  of  flowers  that  never  blossom  in  the 
same  season: — 


*  Rrlnf(  fa>'  rathe  prlmroee,  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  Jessamine, 

Tlie  white  pink,  and  the  pansie  freakt  with  Jet, 
The  giowlng  violet. 

The  mask  rote,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine. 
With  cowslips  wan,  that  hang  the  pensive  head. 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears; 
]<ld  amarantlius  all  his  l>eauty  the<l. 

And  dalTndlllies  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 

To  deck  the  iaureat  hearse  where  l.ycid  lies.* 


And  at  the  same  time  he  plucks  the  berries  of 
tlie  myrtle  and  the  ivy. 

‘•if IS*  Ilex. — Very  beautiful,  if  not  true  to 
English  seasons :  but  Milton  might  have 
thought  himself  Justified  in  making  this  com¬ 
bination  in  Arcadia.  Generally  he  is  strictly 
accurate,  to  a  degree  that  is  in  itself  a  beauty. 
For  instance,  in  his  address  to  the  nightingale  : 


‘  Tiicc,  channtress,  oft  the  woods  among, 
1  woo  to  hear  thy  even-song. 

And  missing  thee.  I  walk  unseen, 

Un  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green.’ 


Tlie  song  of  the  nightingale  ceases  about  the 
time  that  the  grass  is  mown. 

“  The  Reterend  Doctor  Opimian. — The  old 
Greek  poetry  is  always  true  to  nature,  and 
will  bear  any  degree  of  critical  analysis.  I 
must  say,  I  take  no  plea.surc  in  poetry  that 
will  not.  .  .  . 

What  do  you  suppose  these  lines  represent  ? 


*  1  turning  saw,  throned  on  a  flowery  rise. 

One  sitting  on  a  crimson  scarf  unrolled ; 

A  queen,  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black  eyes. 
Brow-bound  with  burning  gold.’ 


“  Jlfr,  Machorrowdale. — I  should  take  it  to 
be  a  descrijition  of  the  Queen  of  Baml>o. 

“  The  Rererend  D^tor  Opimian. — Yet 
thus  one  of  our  most  popular  poets  dcscrilies 
Cleopatra ;  and  one  of  our  most  popular  artists 
has  illustrated  the  description  by  a  portrait 
of  a  hideous  grinning  .lEthiop.  Moore  led  the 
way  to  this  jierversion  by  demonstrating  that 
the  ^Egyptian  women  must  have  been  beau¬ 
tiful,  because  they  were  “  the  countrywomen 
of  Cleopatra.”  Here  we  have  a  sort  of  coun¬ 
ter-demonstration,  that  Cleopatra  must  have 
been  a  fright,  because  she  was  the  country¬ 
woman  of  the  .^Egyptians.  •  But  Cleopatra 
was  a  Greek,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes 
and  a  lady  of  Pontus.  The  Ptolemies  were 
Greeks,  and  whoever  will  look  at  their  gene¬ 


alogy,  their  coins,  and  their  medals,  will  see 
how  carefully  they  kept  their  pure  Greek 
blood  uncontaminated  by  AtVican  intermix¬ 
ture.  Think  of  this  description  and  this  pic¬ 
ture,  applied  to  one  who,  Dio  says — and  all 
antiquity  confirms  him — was  ‘  the  most  su¬ 
perlatively  beautiful  of  women,  splendid  to 
see,  and  delightful  to  hear.’  For  she  was 
eminently  accomplished :  she  simke  many 
languages  with  grace  and  facility.  Her  mind 
was  as  wonderful  as  her  personal  beauty. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  intellectual  expres¬ 
sion  in  that  horrible  portrait.” 


The  interestincf  question  thus  mooted 
about  Cleopatra  demands,  and  would  re¬ 
ward,  a  special  dissertation.  Here,  we 
must  be  content  to  say,  first,  that  it  was 
not  Moore,  but  Shakespeare,  who  “  led 
the  way  ”  to  what  Peacock  calls  the  “  per¬ 
version  ”  of  making  Cleopatra  an  .i:Ethiop. 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  her  as  “  a  gypsy  ” 
— without  any  wairant  from  his  original 
authority  for  “  Antony  and  Cleopatra” — 
Plutarch.  Secondly,  we  must  remark 
that  we  wish  the  “  genealogy  ”  were 
more  satisfactory.  There  is  bastardy  and 
obscurity,  or  both,  at  both  ends  of  it ! 
Ptolemy  Auletei,  the  father  of  Cleojiatra, 
was  certainly  spurious  ;  and  Cicero  says 
in  one  of  his  Orations,  that  it  was  uni¬ 
versally  agreed  that  he  was  neither  royal 
in  race  nor  character :  “  Earn  .  .  . 


neque  genere,  neque  animo  regio  ewe,  inter 
omnes  <'ideo  convenire.”*  Granting,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  and  thus  seventh  in  descent  from 
Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus,  the  founder  of 
the  house — who  was  Lagus  t  lie  is 
sometimes  called  a  bastard  of  the  Iloyal 
house  of  ^lacedon,  and  if  so,  he  was 
certainly  of  Hellenic  descent,  for  they 
established  their  Hellenic  descent  before 
being  allowed  to  compete  at  the  Olympic 
Games.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Lagus 
was  a  Macedonian,  he  was  a  barbarian 
and  in  either  case,  who  is  to  answer  for 
the  “  purity  ”  of  the  Greek  blood  of  the 
mothers,  either  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  or 
the  last?  Thirdly,  while  unprepared  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  “coins,”  we  may 
mention  that  we  once  broached  this  very 
point  to  the  late  distinguished  and  la¬ 
mented  Professor  Ramsay,  of  Glasgow, 
and  that  he  immediately  produced  some 
silver  coins,  in  which  Cleopatra  had  any- 


•  Cicero,  De  L^e  Agratia,  Or.  ii.,  16,  See  A. 
W.  Zumpt's  edition  of  these  Orations,  and  his 
notes  in  loc.  (Berlin,  1861.) 
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thing  but  the  trae  classic  outline  which 
Peacock  claimed  for  her.  At  the  same 
lime,  we  commit  ourselves  to  neither 
theory,  but  reserve  the  question  ad  avi¬ 
zandum.  It  will  be  a  curious  thing  if  the 
physical  color  of  Queen  Cleopatra  should 
remain  in  controversy  for  ever,  like  the 
moral  color  of  Queen  Mary ! 

After  what  has  been  quoted  from  Pea¬ 
cock,  and  said  about  him,  the  reader  will 
readily  believe  that  he  was  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  scholar,  and  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  to  the  last.  Such  was  indeed  the 
case.  He  told  Mr.  Thackeray,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  anecdote,  that  he 
now  read  nothing  but  Greek.  He  was 
heretical  on  the  subject  of  Tennyson,  and 
living  poets  generally.  Ilis  favorite  wine 
was  Madeii-a.  He  consorted  chiefly,  out 
of  his  own  private  circle,  with  men  of 
the  past — dining,  we  believe,  nowhere 
except  now  and  then  at  Lord  Brough¬ 
ton’s.  He  lived,  as  we  have  said  before, 
near  the  Thames,  and  delighted  in  going 
on  its  waters ;  and  he  cherished  an  in¬ 
tention  —  never,  untbrtunately,  carried 
out  —  of  editing  Sophocles.  In  these 
simple  old-w’orld  pursuits  he  passed  a 
vigorous  old  age ;  and  his  portrait  now' 
before  ns  by  Mr.  Wallis,  shows  us  a  vet¬ 
eran  with  a  fine  massive  brow,  crowned 
,  w  ilh  white  hair,  strong  regular  features, 
and  a  rather  large  mouth,  instinct  with 
character,  the  whole  tinged  with  the  red¬ 
dish  tints  of  a  lusty  English  autumn. 
He  died  at  Shepperton,  near  his  favorite 
river,  early  in  the  present  tw’elvenionlh, 
having  rejjched  his  eighty-first  year. 

Francis  Mahony,  Father  Prout,  the 
la.st  of  our  little  group  of  humorists,  was 
bom  at  Cork  in  the  beginning  of  the 
centurj’ — we  believe  about  1804.  Aytoun 
confined  himself  to  Scotland  w  ith  a  te¬ 
nacity  that  in  our  age  exposed  him  to 
provincialism.  He  sometimes  went  to 
a  German  bath,  or  to  Paris,  or  London, 
but  even  London  was  to  him  a  kind  of 
foreign  city  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  demon¬ 
strative  Bohemianism  of  his  comic  writ¬ 
ings,  it  was  basy  to  see  that  he  lived  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  local  traditions 
of  “  genteel  ”  Edinburgh  life.  Peacock  . 
W’as  a  Londoner,  whose  heart,  as  we  have 
said,  clung  to  the  Thames,  and  whose 
very  scholarship  was  of  purely  English 
type,  not  borrowed,  like  too  much  of  our 
modern  scholarship,  from  the  Germans,  j 


j  But  Mahony,  though  intellectually  an 
I  Irishman  to  the  backbone,  was,  com- 
!  pared  with  these  men,  essentially  cosmo- 

i'  >olitan.  He  was  as  much  at  home  in 
iome  as  in  Ijondon  ;  in  Paris  as  at  Flor- 
!  ence ;  and  led  a  life  resembling  that  of 
the  men  of  letters  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  rather  than  of  those  of  to-day.  Latin 
j  he  knew',  not  as  it  is  known  at  schools 
and  colleges  only,  but  with  the  familiarity 
^  with  which  it  was  known  to  the  Eras- 
!  muses  and  Buchanans ;  and  he  h.ad  a 
1  range  of  reading  about  the  men  of  those 
i  times  which  might  be  matched,  perhaps, 

I  among  a  small  circle  of  inquirers,  but 
'  which  certainly  nobody  else  combined,  as 
he  combined  it,  with  the  wit,  and  shrewd- 
■  ness,  and  experience,  and  popular  talent 
I  of  a  successful  journalist  and  magazinist. 

,  The  secret  of  all  this  was  his  education 
j  on  the  Continent  among  the  Jesuits.  In 
j  early  youth  he  was  destined  for  the  order, 
j  and  went  through  their  curriculum  in 
I  Belgium,  France,  and  Home.  When  he 
j  was  still  young,  his  talents  must  have  at- 
j  traded  attention  among  their  enemies, 

■  for  in  the  J&uites  MoiUrnea  of  the  Abbe 
de  la  Itoche  Arnaud,  a  book  published 
'  against  them  in  Paris  in  1826,  when  they 
]  were  thriving  under  the  sceptre  of  Charles 
Uix,  a  special  article  is  devoted  to  “  O'Ma- 
'  honi,  ne  en  Irlande.”  “  Je  ne  sais,”  the 
I  Ablxj  tells  us,  “  s’il  est  parent  du  Comte 
I  de  ce  nom  ;  mais  a  I'esprit,  aux  prejuges, 

I  et  aux  systemes  de  M.  le  Comte,  il  ajoute 
'  Ic  fanatisme,  la  dissimulation,  la  politique 
!  et  tout  le  caractcre  d’un  Jesuite.  .  . 

S'il  itait  confesseur  de  notrebon  Itoi,  ilferait 
de  tmynijuiues  auto-da-fe.  ...  La 
Compagnie  destine  le  P.  O’Mahoni  a  etre 
SI  la  tete  des  congregations  et  des  colleges. 
Elle  lui  fait,  pour  cela,  connaitre  a  fond 
les  sciences  diverses  de  la  societe,  .  .  . 
et  Ton  esjK're  que  docile  aux  le<;ons  de 
ses  inaitres,  le  jeune  O'Msihoni  deviendra 
plus  insensible  et  plus  cruel  encore  que  les  in- 
quisiteurs  les  plus  endurcis  de  Saragosse  et 
de  Valence.'^  I*rout  used  to  be  prodig¬ 
iously  tickled  by  this  account  of  hiiuself 
and  of  his  probable  development ;  and  his 
copy  of  the  Abbe  lioche  Arnaud's  book 
is  now  before  us,  with  the  following  in¬ 
scription  in  his  own  writing :  “  Handed 
over  with  great  gusto  to  my  biographer  and 

friend - ,  at  Paris,  Rue  des  Moulins, 

1865,  Aug.  12M.  Frank  Mahony  de  Sar¬ 
agosse."  The  truth  is,  that,  like  many 
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other#,  of  whom  the  great  Ei'asmu#  is  the 
highest  type,  Mahony  was  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters  by  nature,  and  a  priest  only  by  acci¬ 
dent  There  was  a  time  in  Europe  when 
the  two  vocations  wore  one  ;  but  we  are 
drifting  farther  from  that  tradition  every 
day  ;  and  Mahony’s  transition  from  Jes¬ 
uitism  itito  literature  was  only  one  sign 
out  of  many  of  a  movement  going  on  all 
over  the  world.  Nevertheless,  when  he 
threw  himself  on  London,  and  became  a 
Fraserian — circa  1835 — his  ecclesiastical 
education  determined  the  form  which  his 
literary  work  took.  lie  embodied  him¬ 
self  in  an  imaginary  “Father  Front”  of 
Watergrasshill,  near  Cork,  a  priest  of  the 
old  school,  and  attributed  all  his  w’ritings 
to  that  fictitious  personage,  whoso  name 
came  to  be  familiarly  applied  to  him,  even 
in  conversation.  “  He  W'as  one  of  that 
race  of  priests” — such  is  Mahony’s  de¬ 
scription — “  now,  unfortunately,  extinct, 
or  nearly  so,  like  the  old  breed  of  w'olf- 
dogs  in  the  island.  I  alludtj  to  those  of 
his  order  who  were  educated  abroad  be¬ 
fore  the  French  Revolution,  and  luid  im¬ 
bibed,  from  associating  with  the  jmlished 
and  high-born  clergy  of  the  old  Galilean 
Church,  a  loftier  range  of  thought,  and 
a  superior  delicacy  of  sentiment.”  This 
sentence  is  the  key  to  much  that  was  very 
characteristic  in  Mahony.  lie  had  strong 
sympathy  with  the  aristocracies,  both  of 
birth  ami  letters — with  historical  families, 
and  with  writers  whose  genius  w'as  en¬ 
riched  by  learning  ;  and  he  did  not  like 
the  upstarts  of  either  world.  But  he  was, 
above  all,  a  humorist;  and  hence,  in 
the  Rdiques  of  leather  Proat,  all  his  gifts 
and  acciuirements  run  to  humor.  And  it  j 
is  humor  thoroughly  Irish — in  its  brill¬ 
iance,  its  extravagance,  and  its  w’ay  ward- 
ness  of  fanciful  epigram ;  a  kind  of  prac¬ 
tical  joking  in  literature,  as  if  he  pulled  a 
curule  chair  from  under  you  just  when 
you  were  going  to  sit  down,  or  put  Attic 
garlic  into  your  omelette  when  your  back 
was  turned.  To  what  else  shall  we  com¬ 
pare  a  writer’s  telling  us,  in  the  “  Rogue¬ 
ries  of  Tom  Moore,”  that  Tom  stole  his 
“  Lesbia  hath  a  Beaming  Eye  ”  from  “  an 
old  Latin  song  of  my  own,  which  I  made 
when  a  boy,  smitten  with  the  charms  of 
an  Irish  milkmaid!”  and  gravely  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  produce  the  “  original :  ” 

“  Lesbia  semper  bine  et  indc 
•  Oculorum  tela  movet. 


Captat  onmes,  sed  deinde 
Quis  ametur  nemo  novit. 
Fdlpebrarura,  Nora  canr 
Lux  tuarum  non  est  foris, 

Flamma  micat  ibi  rara 
Sed  sineerl  lux  amoris 
Nora  Creiua  sit  regina 

Vultu,  gressu  tain  modesto, 

Ilmc  puellas  inter  bcllas 
Jure  omnium  dux  esto. 

“  Lesbia  vestes  auro  graves 

Fert  et  gemmis  juxta  normatn, 

Gratise  sed  eiieu  suaves 
Cinctam  reliciuere  formam. 

Nora:  tunicam  pneferres, 

Flante  zephyro  voluntem ; 

Oculis  et  raptis  erres 
Contcinplando  ambulantcm ! 

Veste  Nora  tarn  decora 
Semper  indui  memento. 

Semper  purse  sic  naturm 
Ibis  tecta  vestimento.” 

These  comic  translations  were  quite  a 
fashion  at  that  time,  and  were  executcil 
chiefly  by  clever  Irishmen,  such  as  Ma¬ 
hony,  Maginn,  Sheehan,  and  Kenealy — 
the  last  two  of  whom  still  survive.  Ma¬ 
hony’s  serious  L.atin  verse,  however,  was 
very  spirited,  as  his  ode  on  Loyola — two 
stanzas  of  which  may  be  repeated — 
shows : 

“  Tellus  gigantis  sentit  iter :  simul 
Idola  nutant,  faiia  ruunt,  micat 
Christ!  triumphanlis  truplimutn 
Cruxque  uovos  numerat  clicntes. 

“  Videre  gentes  Xaterii  juiiar 
Igni  corusco  nubila  dividens ; 

Ctepitque  mirans  Christianos 
Per  medios  fluitare  Ganges.” 

Tliis  ode  is  in  Front’s  pai)er  on  “  Lit¬ 
erature  and  the  Jesuits  ” — an  adiuir.ablc 
summary  of  the  services  of  the  order  to 
the  cause  of  letters.  He  had  always  a 
kindne.ss  for  them  from  that  point  of  view, 
though  he  maintained  that  they  were 
steadily  deteriorating  in  brains  and  schol¬ 
arship,  and  he  loved  to  trot  out  a  forgot¬ 
ten  father  when  the  occasion  offered. 
“  What  are  you  doing!  ”  he  asked  a  lit¬ 
erary  friend  one  day  in  the  Strand.  “  A 
curious  thing,”  was  the  answer,  “an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  The  li'anl."  “Ah,”  said  Front, 
“  Laurence  Beyerlinck,  Magnum  Theatnim 
Vitve  llumance — article  barba  /  ”  The  hint 
was  taken,  and  proyed  a  most  valuable 
one  ;  but  the  (piestion  was  naturally  put 
to  Front  by  his  friend  next  time  they  met, 
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“ Who  was Beyerlinck ? ”  “A Low Coun-  ] 
tries  Jesuit,”  Prout  answered  ;  “  one  of  ] 
the  old  fellows  that  you  Protestants  are  ; 
always  running  down  ;  ”  and  his  eye  gave  j 
a  mischievous  twinkle  of  pleasure.  As  ■ 
may  be  supposed,  the  father  was  a  pic¬ 
turesque  figure  in  his  ecclesiastical  garb 
— for  he  .always  retaineti  it,  more  or  less 
—  among  London  journalists.  lie  was 
esteemed  for  his  reading,  and  might  be 
consulted  about  most  subjects ;  for  you 
found  him  over  the  “  Menagian.a,”  or 
Erasmus,  or  Buchanan,  in  regions  where 
the  ordinaiy  Cockney  litterateur  (whom 
he  held  cheap)  is  wholly  at  sea.  But  his 
chief  impression  was  made  by  his  wit 
and  humor,  lie  could  stand  up  against 
the  epigrammatic  needle-cun  of  Douglas 
Jerrold ;  he  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  anec¬ 
dotes  ;  and  he  had  a  great  deal  of  curious 
gossip  about  known  i>eoj)le — especially 
countrymen  of  his  own — which  he  gave 
out  flavored  with  droll  sarcasm.  The 
humor  of  his  talk  was  very  siraiLar  to  that  j 
of  the  Reliques  as  it  is  seen  in  the  “  Apol- 
ogy  for  Lent,”  and  the  “  Rogueries  of 
Tom  Moore.”  It  was  a  sparkling  kind  of 
fun,  with  none  of  the  dry  gravity  of  con¬ 
tempt  about  it  w’hich  is  so  effective  in  the 
“  Fhairshon  ”  of  Aytoun,  but  wilder  in  its 
mockery  or  sportiveness.  Listen,  for 
instance,  to  the  learned  pastor  of  Water- 
^rasshill,  haranguing — apropos  of  Lent — 
on  the  fastings  of  his  race  and  Church  : 

“  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  Act 
of  James  I.,  who  in  1619  isttucd  a  proclamation 
reminding  his  English  subjects  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  keeping  Lent ;  because  his  Majesty’s 
object  is  clearly  ascertained  to  have  been  to 
encourage  the  traffic  of  his  countrymen,  the 
ticotch,  who  had  just  then  embarked  largely 
in  the  herring  trade,  and  for  whom  the  thrifty 
Stuart  was  anxious  to  secure  a  monopoly  in 
the  British  markets. 

“But  when,  in  1627,  I  find  the  chivalrous 
Charles  I.,  your  martyred  king,  sending  forth 
from  the  banqueting  room  of  Whitehall  his 
royal  decree  to  the  same  effect,  1  am  at  a  loss 
to  trace  his  motives.  It  is  known  that  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud's  advice  went  to  the  effect  of  re¬ 
instating  many  customs  of  Catholicity ;  but 
from  a  more  diligent  consideration  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  King 
wished  rather,  by  this  display  of  austere  prac¬ 
tices,  to  soothe  and  conciliate  the  Piu-itanical 
portion  of  his  subjects,  whooe  religious  notions 
were  supposed  (I  know  not  how  justly)  to 
have  a  tendency  to  self-denial  and  the  morti¬ 
fication  of  the  flesh.  Certmn  it  is  that  the 
Calvinists  and  Roundheads  were  greater  fa¬ 


vorites  at  Billingsgate  than  the  Iligh-Church 
party;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
they  consumed  more  fish — a  fact  corroborated 
by  the  contemporary  testimony  of  8amucl 
Butler,  who  says  that  when  the  great  struggle 
commenced — 

*  Barh  flahrrwnman  locked  her  flsh  np, 

Aod  trudged  abroad  to  crjr  No  bUbop  1  ’ 

“  I  will  only  remark,  in  furtherance  of  my 
own  views,  that  the  King's  beefeaters  and  the 
gormandizing  Cavaliers  of  that  period,  could 
never  stand  in  fair  fight  og^ust  the  austere 
and  fasting  Cromwellians. 

“  It  is  a  vulgar  error  of  your  countrymen 
to  connect  valor  with  roast-beef,  or  courage 
with  plum-pudding.  There  exists,  no  such 
association  ;  and  I  wonder  this  national  mis¬ 
take  has  not  been  noticed  by  Jeremy  Bentham 
in  his  Hook  of  FalUicies.  As  soon  might  it 
be  presumed  that  the  pot-bellied  Falstaff, 
faring  on  venison  and  sack,  could  overcome 
in  prowess  Owen  Glendower,  who,  I  suppose, 
fed  on  leeks ;  or  that  the  lean  and  emaciated 
Cassius  was  not  a  better  soldier  than  a  well- 
known  sleek  and  greasy  rogue  who  fled  from 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  as  he  himself  un- 
blushingly  tells  the  world,  left  his  buckler 
behind  him :  Relictd  non  bene parmuhl. 


“  Among  European  denominations,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  Celtic  infusion  predominates, 
so  in  corresiKinding  ratio  is  the  national  char¬ 
acter  for  abstemiousness.  Nor  would  I  thus 
dwell  on  an  otherwise  uninteresting  specula¬ 
tion  were  1  not  alMiut  to  draw  a  corolliuy,  and 
show  how'  these  secret  influences  liecame  ap¬ 
parent  at  what  is  called  the  great  epoch  of 
the  Reformation.  The  latent  tendency  to 
escajie  from  fasting  observances  became  then 
revealed,  and  what  had  lain  dormimt  for  ages 
was  at  once  developed.  The  Tartar  and  Scla¬ 
vonic  breed  of  men  Hung  off  the  yoke  of  Rome ; 
while  the  Celtic  races  remained  faithful  to  the 
successor  of  the  ‘  Fisherman,’  and  kept  I/?nt. 

“  The  Hollanders,  the  Swedes,  the  Saxons, 
the  I’mssians,  and  in  Germany  those  circles 
in  which  the  Gothic  blood  ran  heaviest  and 
most  stagnant,  hailed  Luther  as  a  deliverer 
from  salt-fish.  The  fatted  calf  was  killed, 
bumpers  of  ale  went  round,  and  Popery  went 
to  the  dogs.  Halt  Europe  followed  the  impe¬ 
tus  given  to  free  opinions,  and  the  congenial 
impulse  of  the  gastric  juice  ;  joining  in  reform, 
not  because  they  loved  liome  less,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  loved  substantial  fare  more.  Mean¬ 
time  neighbors  diflered.  The  Dutch,  dull 
and  opaque  as  their  own  Zuiderzee,  growled 
defiance  at  the  Vatican  when  their  food  was 
to  be  controlled  ;  the  Belgians,  being  a  shade 
nearer  to  the  Celtic  family,  submitt^  to  the 
fast.  While  Hamburg  clung  to  its  be^,  and 
Westphalia  preserved  her  hams,  Munich  and 
Bavaria  adhered  to  the  Pope  and  to  sourcrout 
with  desperate  fidelity.” 
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We  h:ive  selected  this  specimen  from 
the  Ilelujuea  almost  at  random  ;  but  it 
is  one  very  characteristic  of  the  Pront- 
ian  and  Irish  school  of  humor  as  distinct 
from  that  of  Pejicock  and  the  English 
school,  or  Aytoun  and  the  Scotch.  There 
is  a  wild  hilarity  about  it— a  deliberate 
dallying  on  the  confines  of  nonsense, 
(juite  different  at  once  from  the  English 
sprightliness  of  common  sense,  and  the 
Scotch  unctuous  self-consciousness  of  crit¬ 
ical  humorous  observation.  Prout’s  gen¬ 
ius,  indeed,  may  be  descrilied  in  the 
words  which  he  himself  applies  to  his 
“  Polyglot  edition  ”  of  the  Groves  of 
Tffanieff,  in  Greek,  L.itin,  French,  and 
Italian.  It  is  “  a  rare  combination  of  the 
Tel.an  lyre  and  the  Irish  bagpipe — of  the 
Ionian  dialect,  blending  harmoniously 
with  the  Cork  brogue — an  Irish  potato 
seasoned  with  Attic  salt."  With  his  vari¬ 
ous  and  gi‘ote.sque  jileas.'inti’y,  howev¬ 
er,  Mahony  combined  an  uncommonly 
shrewd  sharpness  of  understanding,  as 
well  as  a  spwal  literary  bilent  of  a  high 
order,  to  which  we  owe  his  excellent  se¬ 
rious  translations.  Among  them,  the 
best  we  think  are  his  versions  of  the  j 
“  Grenier,”  and  “  Les  Souvenirs  du  Peu- 
j)le,”  of  Beranger ;  and  of  the  Septimi  \ 
Gades,  Vides  ut  altd,  and  Sic  te  diva  ofj 
Horace.  The  Venusian  wasJiis  favorite 
out  of  all  authors  living  or  dead.  He 
translated  him,  (pioted  him,  and  punned  i 
on  him,  through  life,  having  an  especial  j 
knack  ^’hich  his  friend  and  brother  Fra- 1 
serian’ Thackeray  also  had)  of  applying 
his  sayings  to  every  incident  that  turned  ^ 

up-  .  I 

The  Jlelhjucs  of  Father  Prout  were  first , 
collected  and  published  in  1830.  They  , 
were  republished  with  additions  during  | 
^lahony’s  absence  from  England  in  18.59,  i 
and  without  his  having  an  opportunity  ! 
of  revising  them,  which  is  to  be  regret-  j 
ted.*  Their  appearance  settled  his  claim 
to  a  j)lace  among  scholars  and  humorists, 
and  thenceforth  his  name  was  as  well 
known  in  all  literary  circles  of  London  | 
where  he  would  have  cared  to  be  heard  j 
of,  as  that  of  any  man  of  his  time.  It  is 
not  in  our  power  to  trace  his  jiersonal 
history  in  detail.  He  was  a  great  deal 

•What  U  called  the  “new  edition"  of  the 
present  year  seems  to  be  a  mere  reprint  with  a 
new  title  i)age.  The  staleness  of  this  trick  is  on 
a  par  with  its  morality. 
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abroad,  and  once  held  for  a  short  time  a 
collegiate  situation  of  some  kind  in  Malta 
But  his  relations  to  his  Church  were  not 
satisfactory.  Whether  the  authorities  at 
Rome  hated  his  independence  of  opinion, 
his  attacks  on  Ultramontanism  and 
O'Connell,  or  whether  they  only  did  not 
like  his  free  and  easy  life,  his  conviviality 
and  cigars,  we  know  not.  Certainly,  he 
beciime  an  unattached  and  unemployed 
priest— a  half-pay  soldier  of  the  Church, 
minus  the  half-pay — and  though  always 
clad  in  black,  of  fashion  more  or  less 
sacerdotal,  he  took  his  ease  in  his  inn, 
and  mixed  his  tumbler  among  the  wits 
of  the  metropolis  with  perfect  freedom. 
The  “  inquisitor  of  Saragossa  ”  might  be 
seen  eating  oysters  in  the  Strand ;  the 
son  of  Loyola  blowing  a  pleasant  cloud 
in  the  Haymarket.  Nevertheless,  any 
low  fellow  taking  liberties  with  Mahony’s 
cloth,  found  himself  most  promj)tly  put 
do  wn.  For  the  little  Irishman  had  plenty 
of  fire  in  him.  And  though  a  free-spoken 
and  free-living  man,  who  utterly  despised 
humbug,  ami  es|>ecially  that  species  of 
humbug  which  is  known  as  cant,  the 
Father  was  too  good  a  gentleman  to  tol¬ 
erate  the  violation  of  any  of  the  essential 
decorums  of  life. 

For  a  year  or  two  before  and  after  the 
Revolution  of  1848  Mahony  wrote  capi¬ 
tal  letters  from  Romo  to  the  Daily  Xeics. 
He  resided  again  in  England  for  some 
time,  but  sjKJiit  the  la.st  years  of  his  life 
in  Paris,  where  ho  acted  as  correspond¬ 
ent  to  the  Globe.  Ho  occupied  cham¬ 
bers  in  the  Rue  des  Moulins ;  droj)ped 
into  Galignani’s  reading  room  and  the 
Messenyer  office  in  the  mornings  ;  wrote 
at  home  in  the  aftenioons  ;  and  dined  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  or  elsewhere.  The 
loneliness  and  celibacy  of  his  life  devel¬ 
oped  a  cei-tain  oddity  which  always  be¬ 
longed  to  him.  His  dress  was  curiously 
negligent.  He  looked  up  at  you  with 
his  keen  blue  eyes,  over  his  spectacles, 
turning  his  he.ad  on  one  side,  like  some 
strange  old  bird ;  told  an  anecdote,  or 
growled  out  a  sarcasm,  or  quoted  Hor¬ 
ace,  with  a  voice  still  retaining  a  flavor 
of  the  Cork  brogue ;  then,  making  no 
salutation  of  any  kind,  and  sticking  his 
hands  in  his  coat  pockets,  he  shot  off, 
and  his  dapper  little  black  figure  disap 
peared  round  the  corner.  There  was 
a  half-cynical  indifference  to  life,  and 
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even  to  literature,  about  the  old  Pather 
in  his  last  years  ;  but  as  Uie  evening  wore 
on,  a  strange  little  well  of  sentiment 
would  bubble  up  in  his  talk,  and  remind 
you  that  he  was  tJie  author  of  the  Bells  | 
of  Shandon,”  as  well  as  of  endless  epi¬ 
grams.  To  a  friend  who  dined  with  him  I 
in  Paris  last  August,  and  who  h.appened  ' 
to  speak  of  the  splendor  of  the  Madeleine, ' 
he  said,  “  Yes  ;  our  Lord  promised  that , 
she  should  l)«  remembered  wherever  His  ; 
gospel  was  preached ;  and  she  has  the 
finest  church  in  the  finest  city  of  the 
world.”  And  w’hen  they  parted,  the  lit¬ 
tle  Father,  with  a  half-humorous,  h.alf- 
inelancholy  smile,  said,  “  You’ll  be  doing 
^ne  some  day !”  The  prediction  was  veri-  j 
fied  ;  for  he  did  not  live  many  months 
afterwards.  He  breathed  his  last  in  the 
Hue  des  Moulins,  attended  by  a  sister, 
who  had  come  over  to  see  him,  and  by 
his  friend,  the  Abbe  Kogerson ;  and  was 
interred,  amidst  many  marks  of  public 
respect,  in  his  native  city,  beneath  the 
Shandon  spire,  and  within  the  heai'ing  of 

“  The  Bells  of  Shandon 
‘Which  sound  so  prand  on 
Tlio  pleasant  waters  of  the  River  Lee.” 

The  task  of  executing  what  Plutarch 
calls  the  av')Kpiai^,  the  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the*  humorists  thus  sketched,  will 
not  be  a  difficult  one.  We  have  indieatr  i 
ed  the  features  which  they  had  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  we  have  glanced  at  the  na¬ 
tional  differences  between  them,  already. 
That  their  influence  acted  in  much  the 
same  direction  is  perhaps  the  first  thing 
to  be  remarked.  They  had  all  a  kind¬ 
ness  for  the  men  of  tlie  past,  and  for  the 
old  models  of  thought  and  literature,  and 
they  all  exposed  and  ridiculed  the  fleet¬ 
ing  fashionable  tastes  of  the  hour.  They 
were  none  of  them  mere  yeki^ronoioi, 
mere  laughter  makers,  like  the  wags  of 
the  comic  periodicals,  but  were  capable 
of  serious  discussion,  and  of  high-class 
work,  such  as  translations  and  criticisms 
of  the  acknowledged  masterpieces  of  the 
world.  Aytoun’s  translations  from  the 
German  are  much  esteemed  by  German 
scholars  ;  and  Prout  rendered  two  or  three 
of  Horace’s  Odes  better*  than  any  con¬ 
temporary.  They  had  all  a  vein  of  poe¬ 
try,  and  like  the  best  satirists,  could  see 
the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  humorous 
side  of  life.  But  they  all  entered  into 


the  humorous  side  of  it  with  a  hearty 
gusto,  with  a  certain  abandon  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  their  satire  from  the  cold, 
skeptical,  and  sneering  sort,  as  w'ell  as 
from  the  frivolity  and  thinness  of  the 
satire  of  fashionable  novels.  In  solidity 
of  brains  and  of  reading.  Peacock,  we 
suspect,  was  the  first  man  of  the  triad. 
He  has  most  invention  of  the  three.  His 
English  is  clearer,  purer,  and  of  more 
sustained  vigor,  and  his  wit  has  more  of 
the  classical  symmetry,  finish,  and  con¬ 
densation  than  that  of  the  others.  In 
fertility  of  fanciful  epigram  and  illustra¬ 
tion,  in  habitual  liveliness,  in  diversity 
of  reading  and  knowledge,  the  travelled 
Irish  Jesuit .be.ar8  away  Uie  palm.  The 
Soot’s  gift  for  humor  is  as  undeniable  -as 
that  of  either ;  but  he  has  far  more  heavy 
jiages  than  either,  and  less  elasticity,  brill¬ 
iance,  and  fecundity  of  mind.  His  schol¬ 
arship,  also,  was  inferior  to  that  of  lioth, 
and  his  style,  while  less  vivacious  than 
[  Prout’s,  was  less  elegant  than  Peacock’s. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  his  Lays  seized  a 
!  particular  view  of  his  country’s  history, 
and  presented  it  with  an  iinj)re8.sivcnes8 
w’hich  had  more  actual  effect  on  his  con¬ 
temporaries  than  anything  that  either 
Prout  or  Peacock  achieved.  It  would  be 
ungracious,  however,  to  push  this  speci.al 
part  of  the  comparison  too  far.  Our 
object  is  rather  to  recommend  .all  three 
of  these  brilliant  writers  to  readers  still 
unacquainted  with  them,  not  only  as 
humorists  doing  honor  to  their  genena- 
tion,  but  as  instnictive  types  of  the  v.a- 
rieties  of  genius  existing  in  these  islands. 

CornhlU  Mat^lne. 

A  NIGHT  ON  THE  ORTLER  SPITZ. 

The  following  description  of  a  jieril- 
ous  adventure  is  taken  from  the  papers 
of  the  late  liobert  Jacob,  Esq.  (of  l)ub- 
I  lin),  who,  with  his  relative,  Mr.  W aljiole, 
i  ascended  the  Ortler  Spitz  Mountiin  dur- 
I  ing  a  tour  through  the  Tyrol  in  the  month 
of  August,  1861.  The  narrative  was 
j  penned  a  few  hours  after  the  occurrences 
to  which  it  refers  took  place. 

We  left  the  Albergo  della  Santa  Maria 
at  an  early  hour,  and  soon  reached  the 
summit  of  the  Stelvio  Pass,  from  which 
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we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  of 
tlie  Tyrol,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  for  a 
vast  distance  around ;  the  chief  object 
of  attraction  being  the  majestic  Ortler 
Spitz,  the  king  of  the  Tyrolean  moun¬ 
tains,  its  Hummit  crowned  with  snow, 
and  its  sides  seamed  with  glaciers.  After 
a  rapid  descent  by  extemporized  paths, 
which  we  made  in  order  to  avoid  the 
weary  zigzag  road,  w’e  soon  entered  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  at  noon  reached 
the  village  of  Tralbi. 

Having  determined  to  make  the  a.s- 
cent  of  the  Ortler  Spitz,  we  at  once  made 
inquiries  for  guides,  and,  after  a  length¬ 
ened  search,  we  discovered  two  men, 
Joseph  Scluiff  and  Anton  Ortler,  with  j 
whom  we  arranged  to  undeitake  the 
ditficult  enterprise  the  next  day.  We 
spent  the  m-cning  in  making  preparations 
for  the  ascent,  laying  in  a  stock  of  pro¬ 
visions,  testing  the  ro{)e8  with  which  w'C 
were  to  be  tied  together,  obtaining  veils 
and  spectacles  to  jjreserve  our  eyes  from 
the  dazzling  glare  of  the  sun’s  rays  on 
the  snow,  and  attending  to  the  various ' 
other  things  which  are  requisite  in  an  j 
attempt  of  this  kind.  A  considerable  | 
amount  of  interest  was  excited  among  i 
the  visitors  at  the  hotel,  and  an  English  ' 
lady  most  obligingly  offered  her  services 
to  us  as  an  interpreter.  We  w'ere  roused 
at  one  o’clock  neift  morning,  having  had 
but  a  brief  period  for  repose  ;  and  after 
a  hurried  breakfast,  we  started  at  2.30. 
The  guide,  Schiiff,  preceded  us  with  a 
lantern,  to  direct  our  steps  through  the  | 
darkness  which  prevailed  at  that  hour,  j 
Our  p.ath  lay  at  first  through  meadows  ■ 
and  then  stretched  up  through  tall  and 
gloomy  pine  woods,  frequented  by  beara  j 
in  the  winter.  Shortly  after  three  o’clock  ' 
we  reached  a  small  chapel,  where  three 
jets  of  icy  cold  water  pour  from  the ! 
bosoms  of  three  saints,  sculptured  in 
stone.  The  little  place  looked  weird 
enough  by  the  light  of  our  lantern,  as 
we  entered  it  to  obtain  a  draught  of 
water.  Daylight  appeared  shortly  after, 
and  about  five  o’clock  we  quitted  the 
woods  and  mounted  a  long  and  weari- 1 
some  slope,  covered  with  loose  stones, , 
which  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  first  | 
snow  slope.  Here  we  had  our  crampons  ' 
fastened  on,  and  though  we  found  them 
awkward  enough  on  the  rocks,  they  were  ^ 
very  useful  on  ice  or  hardened  snow. ' 


Wo  were  now  fairly  on  the  snows  of  the 
Giant  Ortler  Spitz,  the  highest  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  Tyrol,  where  English  foot  had 
never  trod,  and  we  felt  some  little  ple.as- 
ure  in  being  the  first  from  our  land  to 
explore  these  wild  and  barely  accessible 
heights. 

We  pursued  our  way  up  the  steep 
slojie,  which  was  so  soft  that  no  step¬ 
cutting  w’as  nee<led  to  any  extent — the 
axes  being  only  occasionally  brought 
into  retpiLsition.  About  eight  o’clopk  we 
reached  some  rocks  commanding  a  grand 
view  of  the  snowy  valleys,  glaciers,  and 
heights  around,  and  halted  tor  about  an 
hour,  while  the  guides  went  forward  and 
cut  steps  up  the  ascent  of  ice  which 
formed  the  upper  portion  of  the  va.st 
couloir,  up  which  our  difficult  path  lay. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  it  was  quite  denud¬ 
ed  of  fresh  or  soft  snow,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  as  near  .as  possible  to 
some  rocks  on  our  right,  after  leaving 
which  we  had  rather  a  trying  time.  The 
cliff  of  ice  was  awfully  steep,  so  that  it 
appeared  nearly  perpendicular,  and  when¬ 
ever  we  ventured  to  take  to  the  rocks, 
enormous  masse.s  of  the  friable  limestone, 
of  which  the  mountain  is  com|>osed, 
came  away  almost  .at  a  touch,  thunder¬ 
ing  down  with  fearful  velocity.  At  one 
or  two  {daces  we  w’ere  obliged  to  swing 
ourselves  round  projecting  crags  of  roeli, 
holding  on  tightly  with  our  fingers  to 
the  narrow  ledges  which  were,  however, 
re.ally  safer  than  the  larger  rocks,  al¬ 
though  more  difficult  to  climb  on.  Of 
course,  we  were  all  well  roj)ed  together, 
and  took  eveiy  ste})  with  great  anxiety, 
fcince  one  false  one  might  prove  so  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  icy  couloir  formed  a  sort  of 
frozen  wave  .at  the  siile,  so  th.at  what  I 
may  conqj.are  to  a  chimney  was  made 
betw’een  it  and  the  rocks  up  which  we 
had  to  climb.  The  stnata  being  very 
much  curved,  at  one  |X)int  there  was 
nothing  intervening  between  the  slippery 
ice  and  a  tremendous  {precipice  beneath 
but  a  layer  of  loose  stones  about  two 
feet  wide.  This  .a|){)eared  to  me  the 
worst  place  I  ever  was  in  yet,  as  the 
moment  we  set  our  foot  on  the  stones 
they  rattled  away  beneath  our  tread — 
now  down  the  ice  cliff  on  one  side  of  us, 
now  down  the  precipice  at  the  other, 
according  as  our  feet  gave  them  direc¬ 
tion.  We  had,  as  it  were,  to  screw  our 
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nerves  in  a  vise  so  as  to  give  way  to  no 
weakness  or  shrinking. 

After  two  hours  of  this  difficult  work 
we  reached  a  little  plain,  and  after  clam¬ 
bering  up  another  stony  cliff,  we  com¬ 
menced  tile  ascent  of  some  mighty  domes  | 
of  frozen  snow  and  ice,  apparently  of  ^ 
endless  extent  and  height,  split  by  occa-  , 
sional  crevasses,  which  we  crossed  care-  ^ 
fully  without  much  difficulty.  The  day  j 
was  extremely  hot,  and  the  labor  very  j 
great ;  we  had  b«‘en  able  to  eat  or  drink 
very  little  (feeling  for  my  own  part  una-  , 
ble  to  touch  anything),  and  we  some¬ 
times  despaired  of  achieving  the  ta.sk  we  j 
had  undertaken.  The  guides  had  told  | 
us  that  we  should  reach  the  summit  at  ^ 
midday,  but  the  great  couioir  being  in  i 
such  a  bad  state  they  were  quite  put  out 
in  their  calculations.  At  last,  after  two 
hours  and  a  half  more  of  great  exertion, 
we  stood  upion  the  summit  of  the  Ortler  ] 
Spitz  at  2.80  p.m.,  j^t  twelve  hours  after  , 
leaving  the  inn  at  Trafoi.  We  had  now 
reach^  the  desired  spot,  and  from  the  top  , 
of  this  giant  of  the  Tyrol,  thirteen  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  we  had  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolean 
mountains  in  all  their  glory,  which  tran¬ 
scended  anything  that  I  had  ever  before 
seen.  The  day  was  magnificent,  and  the' 
}>eak8  and  icy  valleys  around  glistened 
bright  as  gems  in  the  blazing  sunlight 

The  top  of  the  Ortler  Spitz  is  a  large 
dome,  at  the  end  of  which  appears  a 
little  projection  of  ice  which  seemed  to 
us  higher  than  the  spot  where  we  stood, 
although  the  guides  said  that  the  latter 
was  the  actual  summit  This  projection, 
or  tooth  of  ice,  was  surrounded  by  thd 
huge  jaws  of  a  yawning  chasm,  and  from 
its  crown  to  its  base  ran  an  overhanging 
cornice  of  ice  which  must  be  traversed 
if  we  should  attempt  it  It  appeared 
sheer  madness  to  venture  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  day  upon  the  undertaking, 
with  the  prospect  of.  a  long  downward 
journey  before  us,  and  we  decided  not  to 
try  it 

We  now_  began  to  descend,  although 
we  most  reluctantly  turned  our  eyes  from 
the  stupendous  view  before  us.  We 
passed  readily  over  the  crevasses  and  the 
domes  until  we  were  on  its  last  slope, 
when  J.  slipped  and  I  was  dragged  along 
with  him  ;  but  we  were  soon  pulled  back 
by  the  stout  arms  of  the  guides.  The  j 


sensation  of  slipping  in  such  a  position 
was  horrible,  although  only  for  a  moment. 
The  day  now  began  to  change,  a  black 
cloud  ap|>eared  in  the  north,  and  the 
Swiss  mountain  stood  out  with  a  [>orten- 
tous  clearness  that  warned  us  that  a 
storm  approached.  We  now  arrived 
where  the  descent  of  the  first  half  of  the 
great  ice-cliff  commenced,  and  certainly 
it  vras  a  terrifying  place  to  be  in.  I  led 
the  way  while  Schiiff  held  the  rope  round 
my  waist,  J.  following,  fastened  in  like 
manner  to  Ortler.  At  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  two  ravens  flew  up  from  the 
glen  beneath,  and  perched  on  the  rocks 
close  by,  maliciously  croaking  there,  and 
refusing  to  be  driven  aw’ay — by  no  means 
raising  our  spirits  by  their  apiiearance. 

Sunset  now  drew  near,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  ])resented  an  astonishing  scene.  A 
huge  black  curtain  of  cloud  ajijieared  to 
be  drawn  across  the  upper  jiart  of  the 
heavens,  below  which  the  myriad  peaks 
around  literally  glow’ed  like  spires  of 
lurid  flame  rising  out  of  a  sea  of  gold. 
The  scene  was  awful  in  the  extreme,  and 
pen  or  pencil  could  never  adequately 
represent  the  strange  and  exciting  spec¬ 
tacle  which  displayed  itself  to  our  gaze. 
It  s(*emed  to  us  more  like  some  w'eird 
vision  of  another  world  than  anything 
I  we  had  ever  expected  to  see  ujxm  this 
I  earth  of  ours.  It  was  near  seven  p.m.  be- 
i  fore  we  had  descended  the  first  half  of  the 
i  couloir,  and  we  drew  breath  more  freely 
I  when  we  reached  the  rocks  which  I  men- 
I  tioned  before  as  having  formed  a  resting 
place  during  our  ascent.  The  storm  now 
slowly  but  surely  approached,  and  we 
hurried  on  to  descend  the  low’er  half  of 
the  couloir.  The  guides  had  chosen 
anotlier  way,  which  was  the  cause  of 
our  being  plunged  into  unforeseen  diffi¬ 
culties. 

The  horrors  of  the  upper  passage  were 
renewed,  and  as  the  darkness  of  the 
coming  storm  fast  closed  upon  us,  it  be¬ 
came  very  difficult  to  plant  our  footsteps 
securely.  We  were  lowered  from  rock 
to  ice,  and  clambered  from  ice  to  rock, 
until  we  thought  that  the  way  could  not 
be  worse  ;  yet  still  we  could  see  no  sign 
of  the  end,  and  it  soon  became  certain 
that  we  must  spend  the  night  upon  the 
Ortler  Spitz.  This  was  an  appalling 
prospect,  unprepared  as  we  were  for  such 
an  emergency  ;  and  well  might  the  bold- 
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08t  heart  feel  a  shudder  at  encountering 
the  terrors  of  such  a  night  as  we  now 
feared  must  be  before  us. 

We  ha<l  come  to  the  worst  spot  in  the 
descent,  where  we  had  to  be  lowered  over 
a  smooth  iutting  piece  of  rock,  with 
nothing  to  hold  on  by,  down  to  the  glassy 
couloir y  from  whence  we  had  to  climb  to 
a  little  hollow  on  the  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  I  took  one  look  at  the  gulf  below 
me,  and  went  down,  keeping  my  self- 
command  with  difficulty.  It  was  soon 
over,  however,  and  I  crept  round  to  a 
ledge  overhung  by  rocks.  We  were 
scarc.ely  settled  here,  when  the  thunder 
C4ime  crashing  around  us,  and  the  rain 
fell  heavily.  Schuff  pointed,  for  our  com¬ 
fort,  to  another  black  chasm  into  which 
we  had  to  be  lowered,  and  said  he  feared 
there  w'as  no  chance  of  our  reaching  Tra- 
foi  that  night,  in  which  we  all  agreed. 
It  would  have  been  certain  destruction 
to  have  j)roceeded  at  that  hour,  yet  the 
horrors  of  having  to  remain  on  the  ledge 
for  the  night,  almost  overpowered  us. 
This  ledge,  or  rather  sloping  shelf  of  loose 
stones,  was  divided  into  two  little  hol¬ 
lows,  and  was  covered  by  the  overhang¬ 
ing  rock  above  us,  from  w'hich,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  was  a  constant  dropping  of 
water,  so  that  there  was  not  a  dry  sjwjt 
to  be  found.  We  could  not  move  for¬ 
ward  lest  we  should  fall  over  the  preci¬ 
pice  which  lay  l>eneath ;  we  couhl  not 
sleep,  for  there  was  no  place  to  lie  down ; 
and  we  dared  not  sleep  leaning  against 
the  rock,  as  it  involved  the  danger  of 
tumbling  over  also.  We  could  not  walk 
backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  keep 
ourselves  w'arm  with  exercise,  because  the 
shelf  we  were  on  sloped  so  much,  and 
the  loose  stones  under  our  feet  rolled 
down  the  height  at  every  step.  We  had 
no  food,  no  drink,  no  light,  and  our 
clothes  were  saturated  with  wet  by  the 
constant  dropping  from  the  rock  over  us. 
We  were  altogether  in  a  most  unenviable 
condition. 

The  storm  now  came  on  in  earnest ; 
the  thunder  rolled  like  ten  thousand 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  echoes  rever¬ 
berated  through  the  mountains  as  if  they 
never  would  end.  The  lightning  was 
intense  —  flashing  through  the  dark 
clouds ;  now  in  bright,  white  zigzags, 
then  in  red  streams  of  flame  that  lit  up 
the  peaks  and  snow-flelds  as  though  they 


were  on  fire,  while  the  great  ice-cliff  near 
us  glowed  as  if  it  had  been  transmuted 
into  one  sheet  of  lava. 

The  scene  was  too  awful  for  one  to  be 
able  to  look  at  with  composure,  and  I 
strove  to  keep  my  eyes  closed,  but  in 
vain — each  flash  compelled  me  to  open 
them,  and  gaze  on  the  brilliant  spectacle 
around.  The  storm  cea8e<l  after  tw’O 
hours’  duration,  and  the  moon  shone  out 
peacefully  over  the  mountains,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  preceding  scene. 
We  were  now  shivering  with  cold  in  our 
wet  clothes,  but  providentially  there  was 
no  wind,  otherwise  I  know  not  what  we 
should  have  done.  Ten  o’clock  arrived, 
and  we  had  been  here  about  two-and-a- 
half  hours.  I  endeavored  to  obtain  some 
sleep  leaning  on  a  stone,  while  Schiiff  and 
I  kept  as  close  as  we  could  together,  in 
order  to  get  a  little  warmth  into  our 
frames  ;  the  other  guide  had  retired  into 
a  nook  by  himself.  Eleven  o’clock, 
twelve  o’clock  came.  Oh !  how  slowly 
the  weary  night  wore  on  !  Many  hours 
appeared  to  pass  by,  and  yet  when  I 
looked  at  my  watch  by  the  moonlight, 
frequently  not  half  an  hour  had  really 
elapsed.  We  felt,  however,  we  must  try 
and  win  through,  as  it  would  never  do  to 
give  way  to  despair. 

One  o’clock,  two  o’clock  pa.ssed,  and 
our  situation  was  becoming  agonizing. 
My  eyes  would  not  keep  open,  and  yet 
each  moment  I  was  awoke  by  a  frightful 
forward  movement,  as  if  I  were  about  to 
fall  over  the  cliff.  My  brief  doze  appeartnl 
full  of  dreams,  generally  ple.asant  ones  of 
home  and  repose.  It  was  evidently  now 
freezing,  our  teeth  chattered  with  the 
cold,  and  we  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the 
bouhd  of  rocks  or  stones  from  the  couloir, 
and  the  occasional  roll  of  an  avalanche. 
Sometimes  the  stones  came  tumbling  over 
our  heads,  but  we  were  well  protecte(l 
from  them  by  the  overhanging  cliff.  At 
three  o’clock  the  moonlight  began  to 
fade  away,  and  everything  grew  dim. 
Schiiff  had  gone  into  the  nook  with  the 
other  guide,  and  J.  and  I  stood  together 
intently  watching  for  the  first  glimmer  of 
daybreak  over  the  distant  mountain  tops. 
I  scarcely  moved  ray  eyes  now  from  the 
heights  over  which  I  knew  the  dawn 
would  appear.  At  four  o’clock  we  saw 
the  welcome  streaks  of  light,  and  at  five 
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o’clock  I  roused  the  ptiides,  but  to  our  ' 
hon-or  one  of  them  told  us  that  he  feared  ! 
M  e  could  not  reach  Trafoi  that  day  cither,  t 
He  said  he  M  as  sick,  and  certainly  looked 
M'orse  after  the  night  than  any  of  us.  ! 
Tlie  rain  that  had  fallen  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  had  been  frozen  over  the  snow  of 
the  couloir,  and  had  converted  it  into  one  | 
smooth  glassy  surface,  doM'n  every  yard  , 
of  M’hich  steps  M’oiUd  have  to  be  cut  As  1 
day  advancc^d,  Schiiff  revived,  and  sent  j 
Ortler  to  cut  the  steps,  and  at  7.80  we 
heard  the  welcome  words,  “  Now  you 
go  forwards,”  and  we  braced  up  our 
nerves  for  the  stniggle,  glad  at  any  rate 
to  leave  the  ledge  where  we  had  sjHJiit 
tM'elve  such  weary  hours. 

We  had  first  to  walk  across  the  line  of 
steps  cut  in  the  ice,  until  we  reached  the 
centre  of  the  couloir,  when  we  began  to 
des<*end.  We  soon  got  to  the  end  of 
these  steps,  and  as  fresh  ones  had  to  be 
cut  as  we  descended  our  progress  was 
sloM',  and  the  labor  entailed  on  the  lead¬ 
ing  guide  very  heavy.  The  rocks  and 
stones  came  bounding  down  all  this  time 
— the  large  ones  w'ith  loud  crashes,  and 
the  smaller  ones  with  a  sound  like  the  , 
whizz  of  a  rifle  bullet  Our  guides  were  | 
evidently  afraid  of  them,  and  we  hur-  [ 
ried  on  as  w'ell  as  we  could  ;  but  there 
was  a  certain  sort  of  excitement,  as  they 
M-hirled  past,  probably  like  that  felt  by 
soldiers  in  action  M’hen  the  bullets  are  ^ 
heard  flying  past  them.  Schafl!"  got  a 
severe  blow  in  the  leg  from  a  stone,  and 
I  M'as  struck  by  a  small  one  in  the  back.  I 
Ortler  being  exhausted  at  step  cutting, 
we  tried  to  walk  on  the  couloir  without  ^ 
steps,  but  we  had  no  sooner  attempted  it , 
than  J.  (who  had  lost  one  of  his  cramp¬ 
ons)  slipped  on  the  ice  and  was  sliding 
away  ;  but  happily  I  had  my  alj)en8tock 
well  in  ai  the  lime,  and  M'as  enabled  to 
hold  him  up. 

After  three  hours’  hard  work  we  reach¬ 
ed  some  rocks,  where  M'e  rested,  and  then 
Me  got  quickly  down  the  soft  snow  of 
the  lower  slope,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  ' 
bade  adieu  to  the  regions  of  ice  and 
snow,  our  way  lying  now  through  a  steep 
stony  descent,  where  M'e  met  a  man  who 
had  been  dispatched  by  our  kind  hostess 
with  refreshments  for  us.  The  heat  was 
very  great  by  this  time,  and  I  could  not 
take  either  meat  or  wine ;  my  mouth  and 
throat  were  literally  dry  as  if  they  had 


been  made  of  parchment,  in  consequence 
of’ the  long  abstinence. 

About  noon  M-e  reached  the  wood, 
where  unfortunately  no  M'ater  M.as  to  be 
had,  and  my  sufTerings  from  thirst  M'ere 
so  great  that  I  coiihl  scarcely  drag  my¬ 
self  along.  At  two  o’clo<'k  we  reach^ 
the  little  chapel  Mhere  the  three  foun¬ 
tains  are,  and  I  rushed  into  it  and  drank 
copiously  of  the  delicious  water  —  the 
first  thing  that  I  had  tasted  M’ith  the  least 
benefit  for  the  last  thirty-six  horn's.  I 
was  at  once  restored ;  the  sense  of  fa¬ 
tigue  vanished,  and  M’e  walked  on  rapidly 
to  Trafoi,  M’hich  M'e  reached  after  an 
absence  of  thirty-six  hours ;  tM’elve  oc- 
I  cupied  in  the  ascent,  five  in  descending 
^  to  our  night’s  resting  place,  tM’elve  on 
that  aM’ful  ledge,  and  seven  in  the  final 
descent  The  inhabitants  had  nearly  all 
given  us  up  for  lost,  and  the  report  of  it 
was  brought  aM’ay  by  some  travellers  leav¬ 
ing  the  place.  Mr.  II.,  one  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  who  M’as  staying  at  our  hotel,  felt 
confident,  hoM’ever,  ih.at  M'e  were  safe, 
lie  and  his  M’ife  had  l)een  w’atching  us 
during  the  morning  making  our  May  on 
the  couloir,  like  flies  crawling  down  a 
wall,  and  on  our  arrival  he  came  forM’ard 
to  greet  us  most  cordially.  After  a  light 
repast,  M’e  parted  M’ith  our  guides,  hav¬ 
ing  first  jtroved  our  sense  of  their  courage 
and  careful  attention  by  a  suitable  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  seia’ices,  and  then  retired 
to  the  rest  we  had  so  hardly  earned. 
Next  morning  M’e  aM’oke  thoroughly 
refreshed,  and  found  ourselves  in  no  M’ay 
the  M’orse  for  all  the  hardships  m’c  had 
endured. 

The  spot  that  we  sj)ent  the  night  on  M’as 
about  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  as  well  as  m’C  could  cjilculatc. 
We  could  scarcely  have  lived  through 
the  night  if', there  had  been  any  M’ind, 
unprovided  as  we  were  with  suitable  cov¬ 
ering  of  any  kind.  We  felt  truly  thank¬ 
ful  to  Providence  for  our  e8ca{)e  from 
such  imminent  peril,  and  resolvcKl  never 
to  risk  our  lives  in  a  similar  undertak¬ 
ing.  Next  morning  we  bid  farewell  to 
quiet  little  Trafoi,  and  M’alked  down  the 
valley  to  Prad,  finding  ourselves  the 
objects  of  some  curiosity  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  called  us  “  the  Ortler  Herren,” 
the  news  of  the  ascent  having  quickly 
been  circulated  through  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  On  our  arrival  at  Prad,  the  curate 
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and  several  of  the  townsfolk  called  to 
conj^tulate  us  on  our  esc.ape,  and  we 
had  to  submit  to  a  friendly  catechizinj? 
on  various  points  of  interest  connected 
with  the  ascent  They  told  ns  that  tele¬ 
scopes  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  us 
while  we  were  on  the  mountain,  from 
various  places  in  the  surrounding  district, 
as  far  as  Heiden  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Adige.  We  could  not  help  being 
impressed  by  the  simple,  kindly  manners 
of  the  people  in  this  portion  of  the  Tyrol, 
unspoiled  as  they  are  by  that  great  influx 
of  tourists,  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
Continent  has  exercised  such  a  preju¬ 
dicial  effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Our  experience  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Austrian  soldiery  was  far  more  favorable 
than  that  of  some  other  travellers,  as  we 
found  both  the  officers  and  privates  cour¬ 
teous  in  their  bearing  to  us,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  instances  had  reason  to  contrast 
their  attention  and  civility  to  strangers 
with  the  repelling  hauteur  assumed  by 
certain  youtliful  warriors  nearer  home ; 
but  it  m.ay  have  been  that  we  were  also 
a  little  biassed  in  their  favor  by  the  fact 
that  the  ropes  which  had  served  us  so 
well  on  the  mountain  were  kindly  fur¬ 
nished  from  the  fort  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Ti’afoi. 


Chkmbcrs’a  JoariuL 

LITEUAllY  PARTNEIISHIPS. 

Money  is  easily  manied  to  money ; 
genius  does  not  so  readily  amalgamate 
with  genius ;  hence,  partnerships  are 
more  rare  in  the  literary  than  they  are  in 
the  commercial  world.  French  drama¬ 
tists,  it  is  true,  hunt  in  couples  as  often 
as  not ;  but  their  brethren  here,  by  no 
means  slack  in  adapting  ideas  from  the 
French,  have  not  (with  one  exception) 
cared  to  imitate  them  in  this,  although 
the  example  of  the  fathers  of  the  English 
theatre  is  all  in  favor  of  applying  the 
much-lauded  principle  of  cooperation  to 
the  manufacture  of  plays. 

Elizabethan  managers,  once  a  play  was 
paid  for,  deemed  themselves  at  liberty  { 
do  what  they  liked  with  their  own,  never 
scrupling  to  call  in  a  popular  playwright 
to  alter  another  man’s  w'ork  ;  and,  it  must 
be  owned,  the  greatest  purveyors  of  dra¬ 


matic  poetry  raised  no  objections  to  being 
so  employed.  Dramatists  thus  became 
accustomed  to  graft  their  own  ideas  upon 
other  men’s  stocks,  .and,  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  were  not  long -in  hitting  upon 
the  plan  of  writing  pl.ays  in  conjunction, 
for  the  more  a|>eedy  replenishing  of  their 
ever  -  hungry  pui-ses.  The  system  h.ad 
the  ailvantage — no  slight  one  to  such 
tavern-loving  spirits — of  affording  no  end 
of  plausible  excuses  for  making  merry 
over  the  Mermaid’s  excellent  sack.  At 
their  first  meeting,  they  would  h.ardly  do 
more  tlian  agree  upon  a  subject ;  the  plot 
would  be  sketched  out  at  a  second ;  and 
the  details  of  the  diflferent  scenes  would 
prob.ably  be  settled  .at  a  third.  Then  the 
apportionment  of  the  pl.ay  among  them 
would  require  discussion,  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  w.as  no  dry  one,  we  may  be  sure  ; 
next  would  come  meetings  to  compare 
progress,  to  make  alterations  and  emen- 
d.ations ;  and  when  the  pl.ay  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  event  would  of  course  be  cele¬ 
brated  with  a  carouse.  No  w'onder  these 
partnerships  became  popular  with  the 
fraternity  ;  sometimes  they  were  limited 
to  two  members,  more  often  thejr  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  or  four,  and  occasionally 
as  many  ns  five  or  six  united  their  forces. 
One  result  of  this  division  of  labor  was, 
that  an  insignificant  writer  like  Heywood 
was  able  to  boast  he  had  assisted  in  the 
m.anufacture  of  more  th.an  two  hundred 
pieces  of  one  sort  and  another. 

These  dramatic  partnerships  were  com¬ 
monly  but  p.artnerships  of  a  day.  “  The 
rich  conceptions  of  the  twin-like  brains  ” 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  sprang  from 
a  more  thorough  and  genuine  union  of 
congenial  minds,  a  union  remaining  yet 
witliout  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  liter¬ 
ature.  The  two  friends  who  re.ally  be¬ 
came  one  poet,  had  much,  besides  genius, 
in  common.  Both  came  of  ])oetically 
given  families,  and  if  Francis  Beaumont 
was  the  son  of  a  judge,  John  Fletcher 
claimed  a  dignitary  of  the  church  as  his 
sire ;  both  had  received  a  university  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  both  came  to  London  with 
little  save  good  looks,  good  breeding,  and 
brains  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  The 
only  difference  between  them  was  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  age,  and  their  singular  friend¬ 
ship  is  rendered  none  the  less  unique  by 
the  fact  that,  when  it  commenced,  Beau¬ 
mont  had  only  just  attained  legal  man- 
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hood,  while  Fletcher  had  reached  the  more  j 
sober  age  of  thirty-one.  Their  minds  | 
and  tastes,  however,  were  in  such  accord  i 
that  they  carried  their  partnership  into  j 
every  relation  of  their  lives,  and  shared  , 
everything  it  was  possible  to  share.  Nine 
years  this  marriage  of  true  minds  lasted, 
when  it  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
Beaumont  During  this  period,  the  poet- 
partners  produced  seventeen  of  the  fifty- 
three  plays  which  make  up  the  so-called 
Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  Beaumont  was  the  younger  | 
of  the  twain,  and  could  not  have  b^n 
concerned  in  more  Uian  a  third  of  the 
dramas  bearing  his  friend’s  name,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  his  name  came  to 
have  the  priority  of  place.  Contemporaiy  i 
critics  gave  him  the  credit  of  restraining  | 
the  exuberant  wit  and  fancy  of  Fletcher ; 
but  truly,  such  was  the  “  wondrous  con- 
simility  of  fancy,”  as  Aubrey  calls  it, 
between  them,  that  it  is  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble  to  guess  at  the  respective  share  ofi 
each  poet  in  the  plays  bearing  their  joint 
names,  for  tliere  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  in  any  way  from  those  \nitten  by 
Fletcher  after  he  had  lost  his  friend 
Fletcher  survived  Beaumont  ten  years, 
and  sometimes  worked  with  otlier  dmu- 
atists  ;  one  of  his  collaborateurs,  unlucky 
Massinger,  sharing  his  unnoted  grave — 

“  Plays  they  did  write  together,  were  great 
friends, 

And  now  one  grave  inclndes  them  in  their 
ends.”  j 

lie  is  said,  too,  to  have  had  Shake- 1 
speare  himself  as  an  associate  in  the  com-  ] 
position  of  “The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,”  1 
and  tlie  lost  “  History  of  Cardenio  ;  ”  but ' 
it  matters. little,  so  far  as  Fletcher’s  fame  | 
is  concerned.  Nothing  can  disjoin  the : 
names  of  the  poets  who  were  one  in 
bnun,  in  heart,  in  soul ;  together  they 
must  be  remembered ;  and  if  they  are 
ever  forgotten,  Beaiunont  and  Fletcher 
will  be  forgotten  togetlier.  j 

The  rhymed  plays  of  the  Davenauts , 
and  How'ards  so  offended  the  taste  of! 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  that  he  de¬ 
termined  to  try  if  their  iK)pularity  was  i 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  force  of| 
ridieme.  Sprat,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  Martin  Clifford,  and  Iludibras 
Butler  enlisted  in  his  service,  and  tlie 
confederites  were  soon  ready  to  open  the  | 


campaign.  Plague  and  fire,  however, 
interposed  in  behalf  of  the  threatened 
dramatists,  and  for  a  while  “  The  Rehear¬ 
sal”  was  denied  an  opportunity  of  testing 
public  opinion.  When  the  opportunity 
came,  the  plays  and  playw'rights  against 
whom  it  was  e.<»pecially  directed  were 
well-nigh  forgotten,  and  John  Dryden 
was  master  of  the  situation.  Under  tliese 
circumstances,  Buckingham  remodelled 
“  The  Rehearsal  ”  so  as  to  bear  upon 
the  laureate’s  heroic  plays,  and  fairly 
laughed  them  out  of  fashion.  The  Duke 
and  his  coadjutors  may  claim  tlie  credit 
of  having  produced  the  fii’st  successful 
English  burlesque,  and,  at  tlie  same  time, 
the  longest-lived  of  its  tribe.  Actor  after 
actor  took  up  its  hero,  and  Bayes  w'as 
one  of  Garrick’s  favorite  and  most  popu¬ 
lar  parts. 

Oolman  and  Garrick  once  clubbed  to¬ 
gether  to  produce  a  comedy ;  the  result 
of  the  union  was  “The  Clandestine  Mar¬ 
riage,”  one  of  the  greatest  successes 
achieved  on  our  stage.  The  idea  origin¬ 
ated  wnth  Colman  as  he  was  looking  at 
the  first  plate  of  Hogarth’s  Marriat/e  d 
la  Mode  ;  but  the  editor  of  Biographia 
Dnunatica  makes  him  claim  the  author¬ 
ship  altogether,  putting  these  words  into 
his  mouth :  “  Garrick  coraixised  two  acts, 
which  he  sent  to  me,  desiring  me  to  put 
them  together,  or  do  what  I  would  with 
them.  I  did  put  them  together,  for  I 
put  them  in  the  fire,  and  wrote  the  pl.ay 
myself.”  On  the  other  hand,  Colman 
complained  that  his  associate,  accusing 
him  of  laying  great  stress  upon  having 
written  Lord  Ogleby  purposely  for  him, 
remarked :  “  Suppose  it  should  come  out 
that  I  wrote  it  t  ”  It  had  been  agreed 
between  them  that  tlieir  partnership 
should  be  kept  secret  until  the  play  was 
acted  and  published  ;  but  the  tale-bearing 
of  good-natured  friends,  and  Garrick’s 
resolution  not  to  play  in  the  comedy, 
nearly  brought  their  comedy  and  their 
fiiendship  to  a  premature  end.  Colman 
writes  to  Garrick :  “  I  understood  it  was 
to  be  a  joint  work  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  never  imagined  that  either 
of  us  was  to  lay  his  finger  on  a  particular 
scene  and  cry :  ‘  This  is  mine  !  ’  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  by  your  suggestion 
Hogarth’s  proud  lord  was  convert!^  into 
Lord  Ogleby,  and  that,  as  the  play  now 
stands,  the  levee-seene  and  the  whole  of 
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the  fifth  act  are  yours  ;  but  on  the  conduct 
as  well  as  dialogue  of  the  fourth  act,  I 
think  your  favorite,  Lord  Ogleby,  has 
some  obligations  to  me.”  In  reply,  the 
actor  simply  says  ho  considers  Colman’s 
account  “  somewhat  erroneous  ;  ”  and  the 
original  draft  or  sketch  of  the  plot  made 
by  Garrick  goes  far  to  justify  his  curt 
comment. 

This  draft  is  a  curiosity.  Garrick  had 
intended  to  act  the  chief  part  himself,  and 
he  cast  the  comedy  before  he  wrote  it. 
(This  may  seem  reversing  the  proi)er 
order  of  things,  but  we  suspect  quite  as 
many  plays  have  been  cast  l^fore  writing 
as  ever  were  written  before  being  cast.) 
And  the  actors’  names  alone  appearing  in 
the  sketch  has  a  somewh.at  comical  efifect, 
for  example  :  “  Act  I.,  Scene  1.  Enter, 
Bride  and  O’Brien,  who  are  secretly 
married,  comi>lainiug  how  unhappy  she 

is,  and  how  disagreeably  situated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  concealing  their  marriage. 
In  this  scene  must  be  artfully  set  forth 
the  situation  and  business  of  the  dram¬ 
atis  persoiuJB.  The  audience  must  learn 
that  Mrs.  Clive,  the  aunt,  h.as  two  nieces, 
co-heiresses,  and  one  of  them  is  to  be 
married  to  O’Brien,  the  son  of  Garrick, 
and  nephew  of  Yates.  They  are  met  at 
the  aunt’s,  I  suppose,  to  see  which  of  the 
young  ladies  will  be  most  agreeable  to 
the  young  man.  [Query — whether  there 
may  not  l)e  a  design  to  have  a  double 
match — the  father  with  the  aunt  t]  The 
youngest  sister,  Pofie,  and  the  aunt  fall 
in  love  with  him,  and  all  pay  their  court 
to  Garrick  on  account  of  Ins  son,  which 
he  inteqtrets  as  love  to  himself.  Yates, 
Garrick’s  brother,  who  lives  in  the  coun¬ 
try — a  rough,  laughing,  hearty  fellow — 
is  come  to  approve  of  one  of  the  young 
ladies  fur  his  nephew,  and  to  see  the 
grand  family  business  settled.  Bride  de¬ 
clares  her  distress  at  seeing  that  her  sister 
.an*l  aunt  are  in  love  with  her  husband, 
and  that  his  father  takes  their  difilerent 
attachment  to  him  for  passion.  She  seems 
to  think  th.at  nothing  but  an  avowal  of 
their  marriage  will  set  all  to  rights ;  but 
O’Brien  gives  reasons  for  still  concealing 

it,  and  s-ays  that  their  future  welfare  de¬ 
pends  upon  keeping  the  secret”  In 
another  scene,  Garrick  and  his  servant, 
King,  are  positive  that  all  the  Ladies  are 
setting  caps  at  Garrick,  who  acts  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  and  of  another,  between  himself 


and  Mrs.  Clive,  the  actor-author  says : 
“This  will  be  a  fine  scene  ^worked  up, 
wifh  their  mutual  delicacies,  not  to  open 
their  minds  too  abruptly,  nor  to  shock 
each  other.”  Tlie  worthy  j»air  finally 
resolve  to  indulge  their  own  inclinations 
at  the  expense  of  everybody  else,  and 
“  Pope  comes  from  behind  some  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  where  she  has  been  listening, 
and  has  overheard  these  precious  jwrsons 
laying  their  schemes  and  opening  their 
minds  to  each  other,  and  seeing  Yates 
come  .along,  she  is  resolved  to  make  more 
mischief ;  ”  and  here  Garrick’s  invention 
came  to  a  stand  for  a  time  a])parently, 
for  here  ends  his  rough  sketch  of  the 
comedy,  destined  to  make  the  reputation 
of  another  actor,  instead  of  adding  one 
more  to  Garrick’s  long  list  of  histrionic 
triumphs. 

The  present  generation  of  dramatists 
scarcely  seem  to  believe  in  union  being 
strength,  despite  the  good  fortune  at¬ 
tending  “Masks  and  Faces”  and  “Plot 
and  Passion,”  two  products  of  a  partner¬ 
ship  between  Messrs.  Tom  T.aylor  and 
Charles  Reade.  Extravaganza  writers 
have,  indeed,  occ.asion.ally  worked  in 
concert,  .and  we  have  some  remembrance 
of  one  btirlesque  boa.sting  no  less  than 
half  a  dozen  parents ;  sundry  short-lived 
farces,  too,  owe  their  origin  to  more  than 
one  pen ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  the 
al)Ove-menlioned  dram.a8  fairly  represent 
all  the  theatre  has  gained  in  our  day 
by  literary  cooperation. 

Pope’s  enemies,  strong  in  numbers,  if 
in  nothing  else,  hesitated  not  to  affirm 
that  another  name  ought  to  have  appeared 
with  his  upon  the  title  p.age  of  the  Kssay 
on  Man.  Lord  Bathurst  (according  to 
Dr.  Hugh  Blair)  declared  that  the  Ktsay 
was  really  the  work  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
turned  into  verse  by  the  poet,  and  averred 
th.at  he  had  read  the  original  manuscript, 
and  w.as  puzzled  which  to  admire  most, 
the  elegance  of  Bolingbroke’s  prose,  or 
the  beauty  of  I’ope’s  poetry.  The  for¬ 
mer,  it  was  said,  openly  laughe<l  .at  his 
friend  for  adopting  and  advocating  prin¬ 
ciples  at  variance  with  his  known  con¬ 
victions.  The  evidence  .against  Pope’s 
claim  to  the  sole  authoi'shlp  is,  however, 
too  slight  and  too  suspicious  for  us  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  Essay  on  Man  .among  partnership 
j)roduction8.  We  might  as  justly  accept 
I  the  authority  of  the  cribbed  couplet : 
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“  Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer,  but  they 
say 

Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the 
way.”  I 

All  Broome  did  for  the  Iliad  was  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  |)ortion  of  the  notes ;  with  the 
Odyssey,  it  was  different  The  first  took 
the  town  by  storm,  and  for  a  time  the  ' 
reading  world  was  Homer  mad.  Pope 
wisely  determined  to  take  fortune  at  the 
flood,  lost  no  time  in  making  known  his  , 
intention  of  providing  the  Iliad  w’ith  a 
companion.  Ilis  five  years’  drudgery 
over  that  work  h.ad,  however,  exhausted 
his  translating  ardor,  and  he  looked 
about  him  for  some  means  of  lightening 
the  wearisome  task.  Learning  that 
Broome  and  Fenton  had  partly  antici¬ 
pated  his  design.  Pope  prevailed  upon 
them  to  join  him  in  the  producing  an 
English  version  of  the  Olyssey,  thus  se¬ 
curing  himself  from  their  rivalry,  while 
he  lessened  his  Labors.  When  the  pub¬ 
lic  were  iiiformed  that  Mr.  Pope  had  un¬ 
dertaken  the  translation,  they  were  also 
informed  the  subscription  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  for  himself,  but  partly  for  two 
friends  who  had  a.ssisted  him  in  the  w’ork. 
Ilis  “  merccn-aries,”  as  Johnson  rudely 
terras  them,  had  a  Larger  share  iti  the 
performance  than  “  Mr.  Pope  the  under¬ 
taker”  allowed  the  world  to  suspect. 
Broome,  whose  work  required  a  trouble¬ 
some  amount  ^f  touching  up,  translated 
the  second,  sixth,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twen¬ 
ty-third  books,  besides  supplying  all  the 
notes.  Fenton  wrote  the  first,  fourth, 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  books,  doing 
his  part  so  cleverly  that  few  alterations 
were  needed  to  render  them  fit  to  take 
their  place  beside  Pope’s  own.  Pope 
probably  took  th’is  into  account  when  he 
aw'arded  him  three  hundred  pounds  for 
his  four  books,  while  paying  Broome 
barely  six  hundred  for  his  share.  Pope 
himself  netted  nearly  three  thousand 
|)Ounds  by  the  venture. 

Spite  of  this  substantial  return,  the 
poet  does  not  seem  to  have  retained  any 

i>leasant  recollection  of  the  triple  alliance, 
n  the  earlier  editions  of  T/ie  JdunciaJ,  he 
complained — 

“  Hibernian  politics,  O  Swift,  thy  doom ; 

And  Poi)e'8,  translating  three  whole  yean 
with  Broome !  " 
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lie  ridiculed  his  quondam  assistant  as  a 
proficient  in  the  art  of  sinking,  ami  class¬ 
ed  him  among  “  parrots  who  repeat  an¬ 
other’s  words  in  such  a  hoarse  odd  voice 
as  m.akes  them  seem  their  own  ” — 

“By  Pope's  applause,  Broome  gained  a  crit¬ 
ic's  fame. 

And  by  his  envy  lost  the  poet's  name.” 

Broome  declared  he  had  committed  no 
crime  unless  it  was  having  said  th.at  Pope 
was  no  m.aster  of  Greek  ;  as  if  that  was 
not  quite  sufficient  to  .account  for  the 
B.atirist’s  resentment !  Some  ye.ars  after¬ 
wards,  Curll  asked  Broome  to  send  him 
“any  letter  of  Mr.  Pope’s  he  might  wish 
to  publish.”  Broome  forw.arded  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  application  to  Pope,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  partners  thereupon  became  once 
more  friends. 

A  more  congenial  association  was  that 
formed  by  Swift,  G.ay,  Arbuthnot,  and 
Pope  for  the  publication  of  certain  odd 
scraps  and  trifling  pieces  that  had  “  ais- 
ually  got  abroad.”  Pope  says  of  himself 
and  his  coadjutors  of  the  Miscellanies  : 
“  Methinks  we  look  like  friends  side  by 
side,  serious  and  melancholy  by  turns, 
conversing  interchangeably,  and  walking 
down  hand  in  hand,  to  po.sterity,  in  a 
free,  n.atural,  and  easy  manner.”  We 
fear  posterity  would  have  known  little  of 
the  friends,  if  their  fame  rested  on  the 
Miscellanies;  by  which  Poi>e  pocketed 
£l‘2.5,  w^hile  Gay  and  Arbuthnot  received 
a  modest  £50  apiece,  and  Swift  was  con¬ 
tent  with  the  barren  honor  of  the  con¬ 
nection,  not  getting  a  single  penny  for 
his  share.  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  shared 
w'ith  Gay  the  responsibility  of  that  teiri- 
ble  mistake,  “  Three  Hours  after  Mar¬ 
riage,”  a  shocking  bad  comedy,  out  of 
the  production  of  which  sprang  the  inex¬ 
tinguishable  warfare  between  Pope  and 
Cibber.  Scarcely  more  fortunate  were 
the  Memoirs  of  Scrihlcrus,  the  result 
of  an  alliance  among  Pope,  Arbuthnot, 
Swift,  Parnell,  and  Gay  ;  which  came  to 
grief  with  its  first  volume.  Warburton 
looked  u]K)n  this  as  a  disastrous  event 
for  literature  ;  but  Johnson,  with  justice, 
dismisses  the  unfinished  work  as  one 
that  liad  been  little  read,  or,  when  read, 
has  been  forgotten,  as  no  man  could  be 
wiser,  l)ettor,  or  merrier  by  remembering 
it  Pope  had  a  finger  in  Thomson’s  poet- 
I  ical  pie,  giving  The  Secuons  the  benefit 
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of  hie  experience  and  taste,  and  pruning 
and  dressing  Agamemnon  before  it  was 
introduced  to  the  public,  lie  was  sus- 

1)ected,  too,  of  helping  Gay  over  “  The 
leggars’  Ojiera,”  but  denied  the  soft  im¬ 
peachment,  although  he  admitted  having 
given  his  friend  a  hint  or  two  towards 
the  perfecting  of  that  famous  musical 
comedy. 

It  was  a  happy  hour  that  brought  Ad¬ 
dison  and  Steele  together,  and  inspired 
them  to  form  a  partnership  fraught  with 
rich  consequences  to  English  literature. 
When  the  t^ctator  came  to  delight  and 
improve  society,  it  was  something  new 
to  have  humor  without  coarseness,  satire 
without  scurrility,  wit  without  ill-nature  ; 
and  great  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  owing 
to  the  twin  revolutionists  who  did  their 
spiriting  so  gently  and  so  well.  Rich  as 
that  first  of  periodicals  is  in  charming 
essays,  preeminent  among  its  contents 
stand  the  pages  devoted  to  good  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  and  his  surroundings. 
Somehow,  we  always  associate  Addison’s 
name  with  that  of  the  genial  old  knight, 
loving,  as  one  of  his  editors  says,  to  be 
deluded  with  the  notion  that  the  whole 
was  the  work  of  one  mind  ;  but  to  Steele 
must  be  awarded  the  credit  of  creating, 
not  only  Sir  Roger  himself,  but  Will 
Honeycomb,  Captain  Sentry,  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  and  the  immortal  club;  and 
some  of  the  best  and  most  Addisonian 
“  bits  ”  were  actually  due  to  Steele’s 
genius.  The  “perverse  widow,”  too, 
belongs  to  Steele,,  although  she  might 
have  been  originated  by  either  of  the 
partners,  for  both  had  sighed  and  suffer¬ 
ed  long,  victims  to  the  bewitchments  of 
those  exceptions  to  every  rule ;  Steele 
lost  his  enchanti'ess ;  Addison,  more  un¬ 
lucky,  gained  his,  and  lived  to  think,  if 
he  did  not  say,  like  Mr.  Weller,  senior: 
“  She  was  such  an  uncommon  pleasant 
widder,  it’s  a  great  pity  she  ever  changed 
her  condition  ;  she  don’t  act  as  a  wife.” 
Addison  killed  Sir  Roger  when  the  i^pec- 
tator  drew  near  its  end  ;  and  if  Rud^ell 
is  to  be  believed,  which  we  do  not  think 
he  is,  justified  the  act  by  declaring  he 
did  so  to  prevent  any  one  else  murdering 
his  old  friend.  At  any  rate,  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  say  :  “  The  outlines  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  were  imagined  and  partly 
traced  by  Steele ;  the  coloring  and  more 
prominent  lineaments  elaborated  by  Jo¬ 


seph  Addison  ;  some  of  the  background 
put  in  by  Eustace  Rudgell ;  and  the  por¬ 
trait  defaced  by  either  Steele  or  Tickell 
with  a  deformity  which  Addison  repudi¬ 
ated.”  That  Tickell  had  any  share  at  all 
in  the  Coverley  papers  is  more  than 
doubtful,  and  Budgell’s  part  was  a  very 
limited  one.  All  save  two  or  three  were 
written  by  ^ddison  and  Steele ;  and  if 
the  former  wrote  two  papers  to  Steele’s 
one,  so  many  of  the  salient  traits  of  the 
characters  in  this  little  drama  sprang 
from  Sir  Richard’s  fertile  fancy,  that  they 
may  honestly  divide  the  fame  between 
them. 

The  last  literary  partnership  we  shall 
notice  arose  out  of  a  fortuitous  concur¬ 
rence  of  circumstances,  and  like  its  appro¬ 
priately-named  product,  may  be  said  to  be 
Quito  Alone.  This  unlucky  story,  bear¬ 
ing  the  joint  names  of  Messrs.  Sala  and 
ILilliday,  claims  the  first-named  author 
as  its  real  parent.  Mr.  Sala  had  about 
half  written  the  novel  when  he  started 
for  America  as  war-con’espondent  of  a 
daily  paper,  and  nothing  doubting  his 
ability  to  complete  it,  handed  the  unfin¬ 
ished  story  to  the  editor  of  a  popular  pe¬ 
riodical,  who  forthwith  introduced  Quite 
Alone  to  the  public.  Mr.  Sala,  howev¬ 
er,  soon  found  he  had  underrated  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  his  way.  To  guard  against 
postal  uncertanties,  he  was  compelled  to 
use  a  manifold  w'riter,  which  did  not' 
conduce  to  ease  of  composition,  particu¬ 
larly  when  his  powers  of  self-concentra¬ 
tion  were  taxed  by  the  hubbub  of  war 
and  travel.  “  In  a  new  country,  among 
strange  scenes  and  strange  people,  hurry¬ 
ing  Irom  place  to  place,  badgered,  and 
baited,  and  hated,  always  abused,  often 
in  peril  of  life,  and  under  all  hazard  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  home  every  week  from 
six  to  eight  columns  of  matter  to  a  Lon¬ 
don  newspaper — in  the  midst  of  noise, 
confusion,  smoke,  cursing  and  swearing, 
battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death ;  ” 
what  wonder  that  the  unhappy  novelist 
broke  down  V  First,  he  lost  the  thread 
of  his  narrative,  and  next,  utterly  forgot 
the  very  names  of  the  personages  he  had 
createtl — and  when  things  came  to  this 
pass,  there  was  nothing  tor  it  but  to  give 
in  altogether.  Meanwhile,  his  editor  at 
home  was  driven  to  de.speration  by  the 
mails  bringing  no  “  copy,”  and  at  length 
was  oblig^,  in  order  to  keep  faith  with 
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his  patrons,  to  prevail  upon  “  another 
liand  to  finish  it ;  ”  and  until  Mr.  Sala 
returned  from  America,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  as  to  the  identity  of 
his  partner.  We  scarcely  know  w’ho 
was  most  to  be  pitied — the  baffled  novel¬ 
ist,  “another  hand,”  or  the  bewildered 
editor.  Critics,  too,  grumbled  because 
they  could  not  find  fault  w’ith  a  plot  for 
which  no  one  was  responsible — “  If  we 
object  to  the  beginning,  Mr.  Sala  will 
say  he  meant  to  make  it  all  right  at  the 
end ;  if  we  object  to  the  end,  the  other 
hand  will  naturally  say  he  w’as  fettered 
by  Mr.  Sala’s  beginning.”  In  fact,  the 
beginning  seems  to  have  been  ignored 
altogether.  The  introductory  chapter 
describes  the  heroine  as  always  alone ; 
riding  alone  in  the  Park,  dining  alone  at 
a  IJond-street  hotel,  appearing  at  Green¬ 
wich,  Ventnor,  Richmond,  Paris,  “  al- 1 
ways  quite  alone.”  She  is,  in  short,  a ; 
j>eiifect  enigma  ;  and  to  explain  how  and  ' 
why  she  catne  before  the  world  as  a  sort  ■ 
of  female  Robinson  Crusoe  is  the  avow-  : 
ed  purpose  of  the  story.  Mr.  Sala  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  quite  satisfied  with  his  unin-  ' 
vited  coadjutor’s  explanation  of  this  mat-  1 
ter,  and  promises,  if  the  fates  and  the  \ 
public  be  propitious,  to  give  us  some  day  ' 
another  edition,  ending  as  he  originally  j 
intended.  It  is  a  pity  he  should  be , 
balked  in  his  desire.  Quite  Alone  is  a  ] 
curiosity  of  literature  as  it  is ;  it  would  | 
be  a  still  greater  one  as  a  novel  with  two 
endings.  ^ 


Fraaer’f  M^gazioe. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  GERMANY. 

BY  W.  C.  CARTWRKiHT. 

That  war  has  come  and  passed,  the 
proclamation  whereof  was  viewed  with 
trembling,  as  the  irreversible  opening  of  I 
the  floodgates  that  mu.st  let  in  an  un¬ 
limited  volume  of  devastating  element 
over  the  long  peaceful  regions  of  Central 
Europe.  Freely  was  it  then  anticipat¬ 
ed  by  authoritative  politicians,  that  the 
world  was  in  for  a  revival  of  another ' 
thirty  years’  contest  upon  those  German 
battle-grounds  of  former  days  before 
peace  could  return  to  them  ;  and  before  ' 
thirty  days  had  gone  over,  not  merely 
•was  the  war  brought  to  a  conclusion,  but 


to  one  so  absolute  and  definite  and  pre¬ 
cise,  as  made  the  formal  recognition  of 
the  same  a  thing  which  followed  neces¬ 
sarily  of  itself.  It  is  in  this  fact  that 
lies  the  immediate  point  of  the  recent 
war  as  regards  its  specially  political  con¬ 
sequences.  The  cleanness  with  which  the 
issue  at  stake  betw'een  the  combatants 
has  been  hewn  out,  almost  at  a  swoop, 
exceeds  what  the  most  sanguine  imagi¬ 
nation  could  have  anticipated.  Men 
looked  for  a  long  and  stublwrn  struggle, 
in  which  the  combatants  w’ould  stoutly 
match  each  other,  and  probably  draw  off 
after  strenuous  exertions,  concluding 
some  more  or  less  partial  compromise 
under  the  influence  of  mutual  fatigue, 
and  leaving  a  futiu'e  generation  saddled 
with  elements  for  a  renewed  conflict 
about  the  self-same  subject-matter  that 
had  proved  the  mainspring  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  inconclusive  contest  Instead  of  this 
we  have  seen,  in  the  inconceivably  short 
space  of  fifteen  days  (for  war  was  declared 
on  June  19th,  and  the  battle  of  Sadowa 
was  fought  on  July  3d),  the  power  of  the 
Austrian  empire  annihilated,  as  regards 
its  belligerent  capacities  against  Prussia, 
and  its  formal  alxlication  of  that  tradi¬ 
tional  position  in  Germany  w'hich  consti¬ 
tuted  the  pivot  of  its  policy,  and  has 
been  furnishing,  through  the  dualism 
that  flowed  therefrom,  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  in  the  inward  organization  of 
Germany,  viewed  as  a  political  entity. 
The  immediate  cause  for  war  lay  in  the 
irrepressible  and  irreconcilable  preten¬ 
sions  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  each 
the  chief  organ  in  the  same  confedera¬ 
tion.  It  is  impossible  to  have  within 
the  compass  of  one  body  two  hearts  atid 
two  brains.  Such  a  combination  is  con¬ 
trary  to  nature,  and  can  exist  only  as  an 
obstruction  to  health.  Its  occurrence 
must  inevitably  necessitate  the  operation 
of  cutting  out  one  or  the  other  of  these 
superfluous  and  incompatible  organs. 
Now  this  is  what  has  b^n  done,  com¬ 
pletely  and  absolutely,  by  the  process  of 
the  recent  war.  The  treaty  of  Nikols- 
burghas  defined,  beyond  cavil  and  doubt, 
the  future  position  of  Austria.  She  is 
now  no  longer  in  any  organic  connec¬ 
tion  w'ith  Germany.  The  element  of 
inward  obstruction  which  her  presence 
within  a  purely  German  polity  necessa¬ 
rily  produced,  from  the  very  composite 
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nature  of  her  own  conformation — intro- ' 
ducing  perpetually  quite  foreign  elements 
into*what  should  have  derived  its  com-  j 
plexion  from  purely  German  sources — 
this  element  h.as  now  been  cut  out  by  the 
roots  from  any  further  connection  of  a 
disturbing  kind  with  the  organization  of 
Germany.  When  one  considers  the  pro-  ' 
verbial  tenacity  with  which  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  clings  to  family  traditioqp,  and 
the  special  pride  with  which  it  has  cher-  ! 
ished  that  German  connection  out  of 
which  has  grown  its  imperial  title,  there  ' 
is  no  end  to  the  astonishment  that  so ; 
distinct  a  renunciation  of  .any  future  j 
right  to  this  connection  should  have  j 
been  obtained  so  quickly.  But  so  it  is  ;  i 
and,  as  we  have  said  before,  in  the  dis- ' 
tinctness  of  the  renunciation — accomp.a-  J 
nied  by  a  formal  recognition  beforehand,  j 
and  in  blank,  of  any  changes  it  may  suit ! 
Prussia  to  make  in  the  territorial  distri-  j 
bution  of  Germany,  as  something  which  ^ 
lies  quite  outside  the  attributes  of  Austria  | 
—Consists  the  significance  and  world  im-  j 
portance  of  what  has  occurred.  Austria  , 
has  been  expelled  from  Germany,  and  | 
has  admitted  the  fact  solemnly.  She  has  ■ 
not  mit  up  therewith  in  sullen  silence  as  j 
she  did  with  Italy,  which  she  never  rec- ; 
ognized,  and  whose  expelled  princes  she 
continued  to  treat  as  sovereigns,  but  hits 
affixed  her  signature  to  the  deed  which,  ^ 
in  terms  beyond  the  power  of  casuistiy 
to  misinteriiret,  records  the  renunciation 
by  Austria  of  her  ancient  connection 
with  Germany.  With  this  act,  there-  ' 
fore,  terminates  the  work  for  which  war 
had  been  directly  invoked.  The  sh.arp 
surgery  of  the  sword  h.ad  been  called  in  j 
to  get  rid  of  a  disturbing  body,  which  | 
w.*is  found  too  stubborn  to  be  reduced  by  ; 
softer  means ;  and  that  ojieration  having  : 
been  jierformed  with  remarkable  com- , 
pleteness,  this  stage  of  the  treatment  is  : 
come  necessarily  to  an  ^d.  But  this  | 
does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  the  ^ 
task  has  been  fulfilled,  the  sense  whereof , 
has  been  lying  as  its  moving  impulse  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this  turmoil.  To  that 
ta.sk  the  operation  performed  on  Austria  | 
bears  only  a  preliminary  relation — indis-  ; 
pensable,  indeed,  because  it  removes  an  ' 
otherwise  insuperable  obstacle — but  yet 
only  quite  preliminary,  because  by  itself 
it  does  no  more  than  facilitate  the  means 
of  applying  the  organic  remedies,  the  | 


need  for  which  has  been  felt  throughout 
Germany. 

This  then  is  the  task  which  now  de¬ 
volves  upon  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
German  politics.  At  Nikolsburg  the  cur¬ 
tain  dropped  only  on  the  opening  act  of 
a  great  drama,  not  at  all  on  its  final 
scenes.  This  is  now  going  to  run  on 
through  scenes  of  possibly  less  distinct 
plots,  but  of  probably  even  superior 
issues  than  were  at  stake  in  the  stirring 
incidents  of  the  military  prelude.  We 
are  now  going  to  look  upon  the  work  of 
political  reconstruction — of  organic  con¬ 
stitution  —  simultaneously  in  Germany 
and  in  Austria  ;  for  let  it  not  be  thought 
that  the  strength  and  vigor  brought  into 
play  in  the  force  which  so  rapidly  crushed 
Austria,  sprang  slowly  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  power  of  a  few  Pnissian  politi¬ 
cians  and  generals.  The  strength  and 
vigor  exhibited  sprang  from  the  instinct 
more  or  less  latent,  and  the  sympathies 
more  or  less  undeveloped,  of  the  Gemian 
people,  which  practically  were  drawn 
toward  Prussia  and  fortified  her  arm  in 
so  far  that  nowhere,  except  in  southern 
B-avaria,  did  they  exhibit  anything  like  a 
distinct  and  thoroughgoing  manifestation 
of  popular  indisposition  to  her  actions. 
Prussia  felt  herself  inwardly  invigorated 
by  the  consciousness  that  at  bottom  she 
•was  giving  expression  to  something 
which  the  nation  at  large  sympathized 
with,  although  drawn  asunder  at  the 
moment  and  even  paralyzed  by  conflict¬ 
ing  sentiments  of  a  secondary  order, 
and  merely  surface  nature.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  Prussia  moved,  disconcerting  ene¬ 
mies  and  taking  even  friends  by  surprise, 
contributed  to  enhance  her  moral  influ¬ 
ence  over  minds  oscillating  between 
ideas  not  crystallized  into  convictions. 
But  however  much  of  the  military  suc¬ 
cess  of  Prussia  may  have  been  due  to 
the  individual  energy  of  Count  Bismarck 
and  his  generals,  the  period  of  exclu¬ 
sively  Prussian,  as  distinct  from  German 
agency,  has  reached  its  end,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  in  the  diplomatic  instrument  that 
marks  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Austria.  We  now  are  entering  on  a 
period  of  great  internal  reform  —  of 
national  reconstruction  ;  and  this  cannot 
be  performed  by  the  sharp  process  which 
I  has  been  found  adequate  for  the  simple 
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elimination  of  Austria  from  the  German  '  of  the  various  princes  to  sink  respec- 
Confederation.  The  sword  of  Pmssia  tively  into  the  certain  condition  of  direct 
in  strong  arms  has  cut  out  ample  grow-  '  vassals  of  these  Powers.  Since  tliAi  the 
ing-room — wh-at  are  the  prospects  that  same  conception  has  been  thrown  out  on 
a  compact,  firmly  welded  German  people,  various  occasions,  and  has  invariably  met 
not  merely  one  driven  together  against  with  unmistakable  popular  disfavor  as 
its  will  by  Berlin  ukases,  and  held  to-  assisting  directly  at  j)erpetuating  tliat 
gether  in  spite  of  itself  by  the  galling  disjointedness  of  Gernmny  which  has 
discipline  of  Prussian  coercion,  will  oc-  been  mourned  over  by  her  children  as 
cupy  the  space  reclaimed  T  In  a  word,  her  weakness  and  her  shatne,  and  which 
may  we  ho|)e  to  see  a  Germany  in  the  it  has  bc*en  the  constant  aspiration  of 
true  sense  of  the  word  representing  ■  German  Liberals  since  1813  to  obliter- 
fairly  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  that  ate  in  an  effective  union  of  Fatherland, 
intellectually  great  people  ?  or  shall  we  Of  course  the  announcement  of  the  proj- 
merely  have  an  inflated  Prussia  created  ect  which  Count  Bismarck  contemplates 
through  the  sword,  and  arrogantly  rul-  inaugurating  for  the  recionstruction  of  the 
ing  by  the  sword,  overbearing  in  temper,  Germany  he  so  roughly  shook  out  of 
military  in  constituiion,  and  incapable  of  shape,  elicited  in  many  quartera  much 
ever  bringing  into  unison  with  the  thor-  anger  at  the  deliberate  execution  of  a 
oughly  liberal  impulses  that  |>ervade  the  design  which  might  seem  to  introiliice  a 
German  people  those  despotic  traditions  new  and  confirming  element  of  German 
sprung  from  the  harsh  drilUlays  of  Fred- !  disunion.  The  criticism  freely  lavished 
crick,  when  the  symbol  of  Prussian  state  on  the  scheme  at  its  first  promulgation 
maxims  was  an  inexorable  cane  ?  ^  has  been  that,  after  all  the  bloo<lshed  to 

The  leading  feature  of  the  new  consti-  eject  Austria  from  Germany,  the  only 
tutioD  proposed  to  be  given  to  Germany  practical  result  arrived  at  will  be  the 
is  the  establishment  of  two  Confedera-  creation  of  an  inflated  Prussia,  and  the 
tions,  from  both  of  which  Austria  is  to  breaking  up  of  Germany  in  a  cleavage 
be  excluded.  One  Confederation,  com-  that  is  simply  wanton.  Men  who  are 
prising  all  Germany  to  the  north  of  the  good  |)atriots  gave  expression  to  this  un- 
Main,  is  to  be  directly  presided  over  by  favorable  feeling ;  men  who,  hostile  to 
Ihaissia,  which  will  have  vested  in  her  ^  the  principle  on  which  Count  Bismarck 
the  military  power  of  all  the  princeii  has  administered  I’russia,  yet  by  no 
whose  states  she  has  not  absolutely  in-  means  sympathize  with  Austria,  and 
cor])orated,  and  is  to  have  a  national  ;  who — war  once  begun,  the  sword  once 
Parliament,  elected  in  accordance  with  brought  into  play  —  only  desired  this 
the  electoral  law  voted  by  the  Frankfort  ^  hateful  agency  to  Ikj  pushed  far  enough 
Constituent  of  1849.  The  second  Con- ;  to  secure  the  whole  of  Germany  Iwing 
federation,  it  is  propose<l,  should  unite  j  included  |>erforce  within  the  political 
the  remaining  German  territories  under  |  body — no  matter  what  its  shape  or  oon- 
the  presidency  of  Bavaria,  invested  over  '  stitution — ^^diich  might  come  out  of  the 
her  confederates  with  the  same  military  :  hot  process  of  fusion  that  had  been  so 
authority  as  Prussia  over  hers.  It  is  i  delil)erately  resorted  to.  These  adverse 
also  conceded  that  this  minor  union  may,  >  forebodings  rest  on  the  ground  that 
if  so  inclined,  enter  into  closer  ties  with  Prussia,  from  the  assumed  unpopularity 
the  greater  and  kindred  Confederation  of  I  of  its  functioimrism,  will  not  be  able  to 
the  north,  but  the  possible  nature  of  such  i  assimilate  even  tlie  Northern  popula- 
ties  has  not  been  defined.  The  funda- 1  tions  ;  that  therefore  a  separation  of 
mental  idea  of  the  plan  is  not  new.  Al- ;  F.atheiiand,  drawn  arbitrarily  in  the  first 
ready,  in  1814,  when  diplomacy  racked  '  instance,  must  prove  real  from  the  South- 
its  ingenuity  to  devise  some  constitu-  !  ern  population,  still  further  removeii  from 
tion  for  resuscitated  Germany,  it  was  Prussian  leanings,  being  still  more  inea- 
under  discussion  to  make  the  Mmn  a  pable  of  ever  accommodating  themselves 
boundary  between  a  North  and  a  South  \  to  live  in  good  fellowship  with  her ;  and 
Germany  clustering  respectively  around  .  that — as  the  projected  ^uthem  Confed- 
Prussia  and  Austria.  At  that  |)eriod  the  j  eracy  can  never  have  efiective  strength 
scheme  was  quashed  by  the  indisposition  |  of  its  own  for  self-defence,  and  must 
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prove  a  sham  Power,  leaning,  from  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  l*ru6sia,  for  support  on  foreign 
force — the  inevitable  result  of  the  con¬ 
templated  reconstruction  must  practi¬ 
cally  8ukser\’e  the  aims  of  any  unscrupu¬ 
lous  neighbor,  by  fashioning  to  his  hand 
a  ready  instrument  in  this  ill-concocted 
and  anti-national  Confederacy,  for  the 
sole  sake  of  adding  some  square  miles 
to  the  dominion  which  it  utay  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  rule  from  Ilerlin  with  a  coqK)rar8 
switch.  The  w’hole  argument  has  for  its 
b:ise  the  assumed  impossibility  of  a  fusion 
between  that  which  is  Ihussian  and 
that  which  is  broadly  German— of  an 
inborn  incompatibility  between  the  two 
elements  which  must  prevent  their  ever 
growing  together  into  a  goodly  tree, 
through  the  violent  process  of  grafting 
now  sought  to  be  jiertbrmed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  is,  how  far  this  assumption  is 
really  borne  out  by  facts. 

It  b  difficult  to  subject  to  clear  and 
absolute  tests  such  very  subtle  data  as 
afford  the  substructure  for  speculations 
of  this  nature.  All  w’e  can  do  is  to  be 
.as  careful  as  possible  in  analyzing  T)Osi- 
tive  facts,  and  then  as  carefully  to  draw 
from  them  conclusions  without  .allowing 
personal  predis|)ositions  to  qualify  them. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  given  estimate  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  e.vclusive  and  arrogant  nature  of 
the  Prussian  system  as  necessarily  repel¬ 
ling  all  broadly  German  elements  from 
assimilation.  It  rests,  in  our  opinion, 
first,  on  a  false  analogy  which  identifies 
the  proverbially  self-conceited  temper  of 
Berlin  and  the  Berliner  with  that  of 
Pnissia  as  a  whole,  and  then  on  a  prej¬ 
udiced  view  of  existing  things  duo  to 
mental  coloring  derived  from  the  deeply 
laid  reminiscences  of  the  tnily  arbitrary 
and  martinet  system  on  which  the  origin 
of  Uie  Prussian  State  was  laid — a  ay.stein 
which  was  wielded  indeed  with  intelligent 
vigor  by  the  founders,  but  in  its  regard¬ 
less  treatment  of  individual  liberty  and 
relentless  infliction  of  corporeal  punish¬ 
ment  struck  with  fear  the  imagination  of 
the  German  jiopulation.  The  original 
Prussia  was  undoubtedly  a  creation 
cudgelled  toother  by  the  vigorous 
strength  of  arm  of  some  highly  arbi¬ 
trary,  ambitious,  and  vigorous  rulers, 
who  would  stand  no  contradiction, 
trusted  in  well-drilled  soldiers  as  the 
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pillars  of  their  State,  and  de.alt  out 

i) Iow8  right  .and  left  on  recalcitrant  sub¬ 
jects  who  might  forget  themselves  far 
enough  to  remonstrate  against  aught  it 
might  have  ple.ased  the  high  and  mighty 
prince  to  decree.  But  this  Prussia — the 
product  of  merely  individual  energy  and 
destitute  of  inward  .affinities  of  its  own 
— the  work  of  resolutely  audacious  ap- 

j) ropriation,  not  of  spontaneous  aggrega¬ 
tion — was  wholly  transformed  in  lliat 
fiery  process  to  which  all  Germany  was 
subjected  by  the  infliction  of  Napoleonic 
rule,  and  to  which  the  livirjg  Germany 
of  our  day  owes  entirely  its  birth.  It  was 
in  that  period  the  life-blood  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Germany  was  quickened,  and  that 
all  which  has  l)een  animating  and  giving 
character  to  it  has  sprung  up.  The  Prus¬ 
sia  which  arose  like  a  I’hamix  from  the 
ashes  of  1813  was  a  new  being.  After 
military  dis;isters  marked  by  slnameful 
incapacity,  it  hiid  sunk  into  an  unhonored 
grave,  the  decrepit  shadow  of  a  former 
self  that  had  never  commanded  {Kjpular 
sympathies,  to  arise  again  in  the  flush 
and  glorious  vigor  of  popular  life — the 
champion  and  representative  of  German 
hopes  and  German  p.atriotism.  The 
whole  nature  of  Prussia  bec.ame  noise¬ 
lessly  revolutionized,  not  this  time 
through  any  arbitrary  and  successful 
stroke'  of  policy  by  daring  rulers,  but 
through  the  sympathetic  action  <if  purely 
German  elements,  throwing  themselves 
spontaneou.dy  into  fusion  with  her  from 
the  attraction  which  they  instinctively 
felt  towards  the  Power  which  presented, 
notwithstanding  drawbacks,  the  most 
compact  national  conformation,  and 
therefore  the  greatest  room  for  play 
of  national  powers. 

At  tliat  moment  I’russia  was  practi¬ 
cally  Germany  through  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  latter,  as  expressed  not  merely  by 
a  popular  ovation  in  the  passing  trans- 
poit  of  excitement,  but  by  the  convic¬ 
tions  and  examples  of  the  greatest  and 
most  patriotic  jioliticians  of  the  d.ay,  who 
without  distinction  of  local  origin  em¬ 
braced  her  service,  became  thoroughly 
identified  with  her  existence,  and  left  the 
visible  impress  of  their  broadly  national 
character  upon  an  organization  which 
before  had  been  of  a  specifically  sectional 
type.  At  this  period  of  Prussia's  second 
birth — the  Prussia  of  our  times,  and 
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which  then  acquire<l  the  nature  which 
has  enabled  her  to  do  the  deeds  we  are 
now  looking  on — the  three  men  who 
stood  before  the  world  prominently  as 
the  moving  spirits  of  the  great  national 
uprising  of  Germany,  and  who  together 
framed  the  cardinal  features  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  wherein  Prussia  has  since  rested  as 
its  meridian,  and  which  she  has  since 
proudly  vaunted  as  the  titles  to  her 
claims  for  superiority  in  Germany — 
Stein,  the  venerable  and  indefatigable 
reformer  of  the  home  organization,  who 
gave  that  civil  code  which  abolished  the 
offensive  regulations  of  feudalism  and 
made  the  Prussian  peasant  a  freeman 
from  a  serf ;  llardenberg,  the  diplomatic 
statesman  who,  representing  Prussia  at 
the  memorable  Congresses  of  that  period, 
secured  to  her  the  geographical  configu¬ 
ration  she  retained  until  our  day ;  and 
Schamhorst,  the  patriot  soldier  of  the 
war  of  Liberation,  who  devised  the  mili¬ 
tary  organization  by  which  every  Prus¬ 
sian  citizen  is  a  soldier,  that  organization 
which  has  been  the  especial  pride  of 
Prussia  —  these  three  men,  who  may 
really  be  called  the  fathers  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  were  none  of  them  by  descent  or 
birth  Prussians,  and  had  all  passed  years 
in  the  service  of  their  respective  prince¬ 
lings  before  the  superior  force  of  attrac¬ 
tion  drew  them  instinctively  towards  the 
one  German  State  which,  in  spite  of 
grievous  humiliation,  still  presented  a 
solid  element  of  national  composition, 
and  the  most  reliable  means  for  rallying 
the  down-trodden  Fatherland  to  a  better 
existence. 

We  have  taken  these  three  men  as 
types,  for  they  tower  high  above  all  oth¬ 
ers  in  their  time.  The  same  process 
which  made  Prussians  of  them  repeated 
itself  in  countless  cases ;  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that  such  an  adoption  of  distin¬ 
guished  German  intellect  must  have  ma¬ 
terially  modified  the  old  and  unelastic  \ 
spirit  which  was  peculiai  to  the  original 
Prussia  of  mere  martinetdom.  But  be¬ 
sides  such  accessions  as  she  might  derive 
from  the  force  of  attraction  which  her 
superior  scope  for  action  exercised  on 
particular  individuals  of  eminence,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Prussia  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  1815  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
whereby  she  took  in  populations  widely 
differing  in  temper  from  those  of  the 
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mother  provinces,  and  whose  continued 
union  with  the  State  unavoidably  tended 
of  itself  to  qualify  and  materially  widen 
the  ba-sis  of  the  old  Prussian  system  of 
government  discipline.  To  hold  perma¬ 
nently  together  populations  so  varied  in 
disposition  as  the  excitable  and  Catholic 
Rhinelanders,  the  sturdy  and  I^rotestant 
Brandenburgers,  and  the  priggishly  skep 
tical  Berliners,  it  requir^  to  throw  off 
an  exclusively  local  complexion  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  in  some  however  inad- 
e<}uate  degree  to  acquire  a  more  broad¬ 
ly  national  and  elastic  tone  of  feeling. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  often  disputeil  that 
the  l^issian  Government  has  succeeded 
in  winning  the  affection  of  its  subjects  in 
the  Rhine  provincea  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  populations  have  always  been 
distinguished  for  their  pointetl  opposition, 
in  writing  and  in  speech,  to  that  narrow¬ 
er  and,  we  M'ould  say,  B|>ecific  Prussian- 
ism  which  is  represented  by  the  flippant 
tone  of  Berlin.  But  this  tone  we  hold 
to  be  unpopular  all  over  Germany,  while 
it  appears  to  us  a  mistake  to  consider  it 
an  element  entering  deeply  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  existing  Prussian  system.  It 
is  a  mere  veneering  of  bad  t;«te  and  of 
traditional  existence— consequently,  like 
everything  of  olden  date,  not  easy  to  be 
quite  expunge<l.  That  the  Rhinelanders 
are  positively  disloyal,  and,  more  than 
that,  actually  willing  to  be  annexed  to 
France,  from  profound  irritation  at 
Prussian  rule  (and  this  opinion  we  have 
heard  expressed  quite  recently  in  this 
country,  with  an  appearance  of  authority 
which  quite  amazeid  us),  we  hold  to  be  a 
groundless  idea.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  events  of  the  last  few  •weeks  have 
funiishwl  conclusive  evidence  on  this 
head.  Nowhere  was  the  notion  of  the 
recent  war  when  first  broache<l  more 
openly  unpopular  than  in  the  Rhine  prov¬ 
inces.  The  population  is  at  once  Rad¬ 
ical  and  very  Catholic.  As  the  former, 
it  was  bitterly  hostile  to  Bismarck ;  as 
the  latter,  it  was  worked  by  the  priests 
against  war  wantonly  levelled  against  a 
State  so  devoted  to  the  Pojm).  We  have 
reliable  information  of  the  extraordinary 
means  employed  by  the  clergy  to  strike 
the  imagination  of  the  populace.  More¬ 
over,  tliere  are  here  great  industrial 
interests,  and  these  all  naturally  op¬ 
posed  war  strenuously.  It  is  not  sur- 
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prising,  therefore,  that  the  Rhenish  j)rov- 
incee  should  have  been  the  scene  oi  con¬ 
siderable  anti-war  meetings,  and  that  from 
here  very  decide«l  addresses  in  this  sense 
w'ent  up  to  the  King.  Yet  in  spite  of 
nil  this,  and  the  stories  set  afloat  of  a  mu¬ 
tinous  spirit  among  the  Ijaudwehr  sol¬ 
diers  when  called  out,  not  only  has  there 
not  been  one  public  manifestJition  of  dis- 
aifeclion  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
campaign — altliough  the  intensified  con¬ 
scription,  of  course,  came  to  inflame  any 
existing  ill-feeling— but  it  deserves  to  Ik* 
pondered  that  this  assumed  rebellious 
province  remained  quite  quiet,  although 
stripped  of  troop.s,  the  usual  g:uTisons 
having  been  drafted  off  for  the  field. 
This  is  one  of  those  hard  facts  which  con¬ 
vey  more  evidence  than  a  volume  of 
speculations.  Grumblers  and  pungent 
oppositionists  the  Rhinelanders  are,  but 
it  is  a  hallucination  to  assume  that  be¬ 
cause  they  hate  ReiTin  they  are  bent  on 
rebelling  from  tlie  King  of  lVu.ssia,  and 
would  hail  to  be  annexed  to  France. 

It  is  true  that  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  many  years  did  nothing  to 
extend  the  jmpular  influence  which  the 
events  of  1813  had  invested  it  with.  This 
was  the  dark  j^riod  of  pettifogging  re¬ 
action,  which  lay  like  a  leaden  shroud 
upon  the  infant  hopes  of  Germany  suf¬ 
focated  in  their  birth-hour.  The  feelitig 
against  the  irritatingly  repressive  maxims 
of  the  Government  was  then  especially 
visible  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  which 
had  })rescrved  their  Code  Napoleon,  and 
whose  inhabitants  now  made  a  display 
of  clothing  in  French  democratic  senti¬ 
ments  their  opposition  to  the  narrow¬ 
minded  and  vexatious  spirit  which  ruled 
in  Rerlio.  It  was  then  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  arose  that  these  populations  were  | 
French  at  heart,  while  they  w  ere  so  only 
in  fashion  as  against  another  fitshion. 
Rut  the  circumstances  which  called  forth 
these  hostile  fashions  have  passed  away, 
.'uid  with  them  that  which  they  called 
forth  in  their  turn.  The  reactionary 
]>olicy  pursued  at  Rerlin  w'as  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which 
then  ruled  in  every  continental  court, 
and  bound  reigning  princes  together  in 
a  solemn  covenant  against  the  evil  fiend 
of  the  people's  rights.  As  long  as  that 
spirit  prevailed,  giving  a  mystic  and 
quite  religious  aspect  to  the  confedera- 
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tion  of  prinoes  in  defence  of  the  divine 
principles  of  absolute  rule,  the  oppesing 
spirit  as  naturally  w’as  impelled  to  draw 
inspiration  from  equally  extreme  sources 
— the  general  principles  of  humanitarian 
dogmatism  proclainked  by  the  French 
Revolution. 

Thus  it  came  that  France  then  was 
looked  to  as  the  Land  of  Goshen  by  Lib- 
cr.als — the  laud  of  their  inspiring  genius ; 
not  from  sympathy  with  Uie  Napoleouio 
phase  of  its  existence,  but  from  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  doctrines  thence  let  loose  on 
the  world  in  1789,  that  was  inflamed  by 
the  g.alling  contact  to  which  they  were 
daily  subjected  with  the  most  vexatious 
and  worry ingly  irritating  spirit  of  op¬ 
pression  and  policy  persecution.  Paris 
became  the  home  of  tiie  brilliant  hitel- 
lects  of  Germany,  who,  flying  from  jrer- 
secution  and  imprisonment,  there  wrote 
and  preached  under  protection  of  laws 
which  at  no  time  even  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion  ventured  to  ignore  cynically  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  popular  riglits.  It 
was  therefore  inevitable  that  the  cast  of 
German  Liberalism  in  this  most  gloomy 
period  should  have  contracted  a  French 
hue,  specially  in  its  literature,  but  it  was 
accidental  and  merely  on  the  surface,  be¬ 
ing  no  more  than  the  passing  reflection 
necessarily  thrown  buck  by  circumstances 
of  the  moment.  This  was  conclusively 
shown  the  veiy  hour  it  was  believed  that 
the  Holy  Alliance  principles  were  being 
departed  from.  In  18-10  King  Frederick 
William  IV.  mounted  the  throne,  and  bis 
accession  was  view'ed  by  the  |)eople  gen¬ 
erally  w’ith  too  confident  expectations  of 
a  liberal  reign.  Almost  simultaneously 
the  Tillers  ministry  made  its  well-known 
blustering  demonstration  of  war  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Four 
Powers  in  the  Eastern  question,  when  of 
conrso  the  Rhine  provinces  were  exposed 
to  invasion.  At  once  the  national  feel¬ 
ing  took  fire,  and  Germany  from  one  end 
to  the  other  rang  with  the  burden  of 
Becker’s  song: 

“  Sie  sollou  ilm  nicht  liaben, 

Den  freien  deutschen  llliein.” 

It  m.ay  be  said  Prussia  has  reason  to  con¬ 
gratulate  herself  tliat  during  the  previous 
period  of  foolishly  worrying  obscurant 
ism  none  of  the  larger  German  princes 
was  Butficieutly  acute  to  profit  by  her 
43 
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fault  and  make  hiinself  the  champion  of 
the  violently  suppressed  national  feelinf^.  1 
Fortune  favored  her  in  this.  She  did 
indeed  now  still  hold  to  a  policy  of  a  ! 
narrowly  Conservative  type,  which  ex-  ‘ 
posed  the  Government  to  vontinual  w’ar- ' 
fare  with  the  intelligence  of  the  nation.  I 
But  yet  the  nature  of  the  conflict  was 
materially  modified.  The  fanatically  re- ! 
actionary  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance ' 
was  practically  laid  aside  for  one : 
which  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  it : 
that  Conservatism  hears  to  the  Tory-  ^ 
ism  of  yore.  Rights  were  not  inde^ 
conceded  ;  but  yet  in  practice  a  greater  ' 
liberty  was  connived  at,  especially  in  the  ' 
press,  than  had  been  formerly  tolerattHl ; 
su  that  men  began  hopefully  to  think  ' 
they  saw  gleams  of  light  ahead  in  the 
inky  sky  that  had  so  long  covered  the 
political  heaven ;  and  with  this  feeling 
they  took  confidence  in  the  ultimate  des-  : 
tinies  of  their  country.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  revolution 
of  1848  broke  out 

The  Parliament  which  then  met  in 
Frankfort  must  be  taken  to  have  reflect¬ 
ed  the  feelings  of  the  German  people 
at  that  day.  The  problem  the  represents 
atives  were  deputed  to  solve  was  a  con¬ 
stitution  for  Fatherland  ;  and  this  again 
depended  for  solution  on  the  question 
whether  the  Germany  to  be  constituted 
should  comprise  or  not  the  German  prov¬ 
inces  of  Austria.  If  these  were  to  be 
excluded  it  was  inevitable  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  should  be  put  at  the  head  of 
Germany.  The  discussion  of  this  mo¬ 
mentous  question  took  place  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  very  disadvantageous  to  the 
i)opularity  of  Prussia.  The  Assembly 
being  the  outflow  of  1848  was  mainly 
com|)08ed  of  men  of  Lil>eral  if  not  rev- 
olution.ary  sentiments.  But  the  strange 
attitude  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  his  vacil¬ 
lation  and  flighty  transports,  and  above 
all  the  undisguisedly  theocratic  complex¬ 
ion  of  bis  visionary  legitiioisra,  neces¬ 
sarily  militated  against  placing  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  fitness  as  the  instrument 
of  great  organic  reform.  There  never 
was  a  man  who,  under  romantic  impul¬ 
ses,  conspired  more  directly  against  the 
interests  of  his  country,  than  this  witty, 
accomplished,  foolish  and  incapable  Fred¬ 
erick  William  IV.  Yet,  m  spite  of  all 
these  discouraging  conditions,  aggravated 


at  the  last  moment  by  tbe  more  and  more 
reactionary  line  embraced  at  Berlin,  .after 
many  and  hot  debates,  and  against  the 
whole  influence  of  Austria  and  Bav.aria, 
coo|>erat.ing  with  the  personal  weight 
of  the  Central  Executive  at  Frankfort 
as  represented  by  the  Archduke  John, 
it  was  voted  that  the  Imperial  crown 
of  Germany  be  offered  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  Now  the  vote  so  taken  repre- 
senteil,  lieyond  doubt,  the  intelligence 
and  the  temperate  conviction  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Germany.  In  that  Parliament, 
along  with  many  idealists,  sat  the  men 
who  w’ere  the  true  representatives  of  the 
nation’s  sense,  and  the  deliberation  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  them  in  this  vote  under  high¬ 
ly  discouraging  circumstances  was  the 
expression  of  no  passionate  transjwrt,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  call  for  any,  but  of 
a  calm,  cold  assent  to  inexorable  logic, 
by  many  but  very  grudgingly  given  as 
the  tribute  extorted  by  reason  from  a 
conscientious  conclusion  that  Pnissia  pre¬ 
sented  after  all  the  soundest  elements  for 
bringing  into  ultimate  unity  tbe  disjoint- 
'  ed  limbs  of  Fatherland,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
isting  defects  of  its  government,  due  to 
the  King’s  individuality  and  p.as8ing  cir- 
cumstiinces,  were  not  to  be  weighed 
against  this  sterling  and  lasting  quality. 
When  one  considers  the  conditions  under 
'  which  that  resolution  was  taken,  and  the 
I  character  of  the  men  who  adopt^  it,  wo 
'  believe  that  the  vote  must  be  admitted  to 
have  been  a  manifestation  of  a  very  sol¬ 
emn  and  a  very  earnest  kind, 
i  It  is  well  known  how  thoroughly 
'  abortive  this  offer  of  the  Imperial  crown 
'  proved,  thanks  to  the  fanciful  pusillan- 
'  imity  which  brilliantly  distinguished  the 
I  flashy  nature  of  King  Frederick  William. 

1  Then  a  period  of  intense  reaction  set  in 
I  again,  which  damped  the  spirits  of  Ger- 
i  man  Liberals  completely  ;  a  reaction  des- 
titute  of  every  redeeming  quality,  with- 
I  out  vigor  or  spirit,  paltry  in  temper, 

I  commonplace  in  deed,  contemptible  in 
j  spirit.  That  was  a  season  as  dark  as 
:  the  days  of  the  Holy  Alliance  despotism, 
i  only  this  latter  darkness  was  of  a  meaner 
*  dye,  and  the  sfense  of  pettiness  clung  to 
its  gray  neutral  hue.  Under  such  chill¬ 
ing  influences  the  life-blood  of  Liberalism 
also  ebbed  in  its  flow,  and  Germany  for 
years  wore  a  dreary,  forlorn,  lifeless 
look,  without  signs  of  vigorous  pulsa- 
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tion,  like  a  heavy  giant  in  a  stupor,  until  of  this  association  as  a  self-styled  body 
of  a  sudden  the  fatal  illness  of  the  King,  without  real  influence.  We  are  unable 
caused  a  change  of  hands  in  the  Govern-  to  agree  with  them.  We  believe  the  ao- 
ment  of  Pnissia,  which  instantaneously  tion  of  the  National  Verein  to  have  been 
awakened  Germany  from  her  swoon.  ,  very  considerable,  and  to  have  extended 
The  position  of  the  new  niler  was  sin-  ^  even  in  some  degree  into  that  strong- 
gnlar.  In  1848  he  had  been  pointed  hold  of  particular  feeling,  B.avaria.  Ccr- 
at  by  popular  indignation  as  the  deter-  tainly,  it  was  a  remarkable  symptom  ; 
rain^  champion  of  unbending  royalism,  but  its  progress  was  suddenly  checked  by 
and  yet  now  his  advent  was  hailed  by  the  conduct  of  the  patron  whose  cause  it 
Libgr.als  as  a  happy  event,  promising  to  excited  itself  to  advocate.  The  men  of 
snatch  Prussia  out  of  the  undignified  po-  the  National  Verein  were  constitutional 
sition  to  which  she  had  sunk,  and  to  re-  Liberals.  They  aimed  at  bringing  the 
vive  that  constitutional  life  which  the  late  country  into  union  through  the  operation 
King  had  suffocated  from  hazy  feelings  of  its  Libenil  feeling  to  be  secured  through 
of  sick-brained  mysticism.  The  new  King  the  channel  of  Li^ral  institutions.  The 
w.as  credited  in  public  with  a  straight-  principles  of  parliamentary  government 
forward  wish  to  live  on  good  terms  with  and  jxipular  rights  were  inseparable  in 
his  j>eople,  a  blunt  soldier-like  disposition  their  programme  from  the  general  trans- 
to  sympathize  with  their  feelings,  and,  formation  of  the  existing  confederate  con- 
above  all,  with  a  plain,  unsophisticated  stitntion,  and  it  was  on  the  example  of 
common  sense,  which  w'as  felt  to  be  harmony  which  they  anticipated  that 
(^nite  refreshing  after  the  hot-house  effu-  Prussia  would  exhibit  between  King  and 
sions  of  the  late  King’s  visionary  intellect.  Parliament,  that  they  relied  mainly  for 
This  was  the  very  primitive  nature  whose  enlisting  the  sympathies  throughout  Ger- 
advent  to  the  throne  of  Prussia  proved  many  in  favor  of  their  specific  views, 
sufficient  to  call  up  at  once  the  dormant  When,  therefore,  the  Crown  began  to 
political  life,  not  merely  of  Pmssia,  but  enter  upon  that  unhappy  quarrel  with  the 
of  all  Germany.  '  people’s  representatives  which  ended  by 

And  now  again  this  rciiwakened  life  making  Count  Bismarck  minister ;  when 
manifested  itself  by  a  renewal  of  the  the  King  commenced  a  couree  of  pro- 
same  tendencies  which  had  l>ecn  the  last  cedure  in  violation  of  all  constitutional 
expressions  of  its  former  action.  The  principles,  a  course  that  offered  no  other 
Liberals  of  Germany  formed  themselves  apparent  prospect  than  the  inauguration 
into  an  association  on  the  plan  of  the  of  reckless  and  defiant  despotism,  resting 
Corn  Law  League,  which  was  destined  '  on  medineval  ideas  of  Crown  rights,  and 
to  promote  throughout  the  country  an  w'orking  through  a  minister  who  seemed 
agitation  for  connecting  all  Germany  in  '  to  delight  in  exhibitions  of  insolent  au- 
oiie  union  under  the  headship  of  Prussia.  |  dacity — the  men  of  the  National  Verein 
The  League  w.a.s  presided  over  by  the  found  the  ground  cut  away  from  under 
Hanoverian  Count  Benningsen,  and  its  their  feet,  and  their  proselytism  forcibly 
members  comprised  leading  Liberals  from  silenced  by  the  perverse  doings  of  the 
every  part  of  Germany.  Its  character  very  party  for  w'hich  they  had  volun- 
was  exactly  represented  by  its  denomina-  j  teered  to  canvass.  Amid  the  taunts  0/ 
tion  of  National  Association.  It  is  im-  their  opponents,  and  with  profound  dis- 
possible  not  to  admit  the  significance  *  gust  in  their  own  hearts  at  the  turn 
of  the  symptom  in  this  instantaneous  events  were  taking,  these  men  of  geim- 
and  sjiontaneous  revival  of  a  general  inely  Liberal  convictions  had  to  lay  aside 
German  effort  for  bringing  the  country  the  task  they  had  taken  in  band,  and 
under  the  supreme  direction  of  Prussia  ;  content  them.selves  with  pushing  in  their 
the  moment  her  Government  gave  hope  '  own  particular  States  those  constitutlon.al 
of  a  disposition  to  adopt  more  constitu-  ^  principles  which  they  held  to  be  cardinal 
tional  principles  and  to  a.ssume  in  good  I  conditions  for  reform,  but  which  then 
faith  a  more  popular  character.  It  has  were  being  ruthlessly  trodden  under  foot 
been  the  fashion  for  those  who  are  wed- !  in  Pnissia.  Thus,  again,  was  there  a 
ded  to  the  dynastic  interests  of  the  old '  nipture  between  the  Government  of 
court  to  laugh  down  the  proceedings '  Prussia  and  the  German  Liberals,  just 
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•8  these  were  girding  their  loins  to  bring 
her  as  a  prize  the  headship  of  Germany. 

When,  therefore,  Prussia  embarked  in 
the  war  with  Austria,  the  German  Lib¬ 
erals  stood  by  without  expression  of 
sym[)athy — without  giving  sign  of  en¬ 
couragement — for  they  were  possessed 
of  jirofound  mistrust  of  Bismarck,  whose 
figiu'e  stood  out  .with  sinister  darkness 
against  the  poliUcal  horizon.  No  one 
knew  what  he  meant  to  do,  what  purely 
selfish  plot  he  might  not  be  content  to 
work  out  A  mere  aggrandizement  of 
Prussia,  in  a  limited  sense,  might  gratify 
uei'sonal  ambition  in  ]ierliu,  but  would 
have  offered  nothing  to  the  national  par¬ 
ty  to  reconcile  it  to  a  war  against  fellow- 
oonntrymen.  But  as  soon  as  it  became 
apparent  that  the  war  had  attained  pro¬ 
portions  involvin;^  radical  changes  in  the 
future  configuration  of  Germany  that 
would  materially  promote  its  strength 
and  unification,  the  National  V erein  gave 
signs  of  life,  and  stretched  out  the  hand 
of  sympathy  to  Prussia.  Now  we  rejwat 
again  that  the  character  of  these  men 
b  above  suspicion.  Tliey  are  the  bright 
names  of  Germany,  her  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  patriots,  and  politicians  stoutly  wed¬ 
ded  to  principles  of  home  government, 
which  had  made  them  look  with  person¬ 
al  hatred  on  Bismarck ;  and  yet  in  this 
erisis  they  felt  it  a  sacred  duty  to  the 
higher  demands  of  Germany  to  sacrifice 
particular  objections,  and  give  counte¬ 
nance  to  the  action  of  an  otiierwise  de¬ 
tested  minbter.  There  b  no  German 
liberal  of  higher  standing  than  Baron 
lloggenbach,  formerly  Minister  of  State 
in  Baden,  consequently  a  southern.  He 
bad,  on  the  eve  of  the  campaign,  been 
sought  by  Bismarck,  but  had  coldly  met 
his  advances.  Yet  when  he  saw  the 
practical  scope  of  the  enterprise  the  latter 
had  actually  engaged  in,  Baron  Koggen- 
biich  wrote  him  a  letter,  with  authority 
to  publish  it,  giving  him  the  promise 
of  hb  support,  provided  he  would  go 
Uirough  with  the  work  he  had  taken  in 
hand.  “  If  your  excellency  be  prepared 
to  do  the  work  thoroughly,  and  to  stand 
firm  in  the  contest  until  the  important 
objects  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  German 
people  for  half  a  century  be  attained,” 
wrote  Baron  lloggenbach,  “  you  will  al¬ 
ways  find  me  ready  to  cooperate  in  such 
fiishioning  of  German  state  relations  as 
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will  result  of  itself  from  the  overthrow  of 
the  Austrian  power.”  The  declaration 
of  adhesion  thus  publicly  made  has  not 
Imh'ii  repudiated  by  Baron  Roggcubach’s 
])olitical  friends.  On  the  contrary,  they 
liave  imitated  hb  example,  and  stepped 
forth  from  the  seclusion  into  which 
they  had  withdrawn  themselves  on  the 
rupture  between  thelSlinister  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  National  Verein,  which 
then  suspended  its  orgauiz.ation,  has  re¬ 
newed  its  action,  reinstituting  its  branch 
associations,  and  addressing  appeals  to 
tlie  still  and  very  naturally  recalcitrant 
section  of  its  former  members  in  the 
south.  As  before.  Count  Benniugsen 
took  the  lead  in  this  movement,  which 
lias  been  responded  to.  On  August  4th 
he  presided  at  a  Political  Economy  Con¬ 
gress  at  Brunswick,  attended  by  men  of 
note  from  various  jiiyts  of  North  and 
I  Central  Germany,  when,  without  elicit- 
I  ing  dissent,  he  gave  it  as  hb  opinion 
I  that  South  German  states  should  not,  on 
principle,  be  excluded  from  the  new  re¬ 
organization,  but  that  yet  this  must  lie 
'  proceeded  with  without  them,  should 
I  tlieir  Governments  wilfully  }>ersbt  in  set- 
:  ting  their  face  against  it ;  while  the  Sux- 
!  on  l^rofessor  Biedermann  moved  it  to  bo 
.  an  iuuispcii^able  condition  for  the  new 
'  orgenizalion  that  there  be  a  unified  army, 

;  under  the  sole  command  of  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

We  are  now  acquainted  with  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  manner  in  which  Prussia 
means  to  deal  with  the  territories  at  her 
merjcy  within  tlie  intended  limits  of  the 
j  Northern  Confederacy.  She  has  au- 
I  nounced  her  resolution  to  annex  very 
i  considerably,  while  the  autonomy  of  such 
,  states  as  survive  will  be  practically  but 
I  nominal.  Saxony,  we  know,  will  bo 
j  permitted  to  figure  as  a  tributary  State, 

]  but  of  Hanover,  Nassau,  Electoral  Hesse, 

!  and  Frankfort,  the  warrant  for  annexa¬ 
tion  has  been  signed.  It  is  worth  in- 
'  (juiring  for  a  moment  hut  may  be  the 
'  local  feeling  of  these  populations  in  rc- 
'  gard  to  their  previous  condition,  for,  after 
'  all,  however  superior  nvay  be  the  matu- 
1  rial  force  of  I^russia,  it  stands  to  1*00300 
that  the  process  of  unification  must  de- 
I  pend  much  for  its  soundness,  and  par- 
j  ticularly  its  rapidity,  on  the  degi*ee  in 
I  which  Uie  populatioiw  may  be  disposed 
;  to  re8|K)ud  thereto. 
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Rfixony  hfis  hpl(1  a  position  ont  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  real  strength.  One  may 
say  that  everything,  up  to  its  capital  and 
its  collections,  ha.s  been  on  -a  strained 
scale.  There  has  been  a  vein  of  <lispro- 
poilionate  ambition  and  inflated  mag¬ 
nificence  nmning  through  Saxon  mon- 
archs  and  Saxon  ministers,  which  has 
created  a  sham  grandeur  for  this  little 
kingdom,  and  made  its  population  many 
a  time  pay  heavy  penalties  for  the  inor¬ 
dinate  enterprises  undertaken  by  their 
overweening  rulers.  Tim  present  King 
is  indeed  a  good  and  simple  man  of  high 
cultivation,  whose  only  Inult  is  a  weak¬ 
ness  that  has  made  him  be  led  by  his 
ambitious  minister,  Karon  Beust,  whose 
talents  have  proved  the  curse  of  Saxony 
as  much  as  in  the  last  century  the  reck¬ 
lessness  of  the  frivolous  Briihl.  In  a 
large  country,  with  the  means  for  an 
imperial  policy,  Baron  Beust,  ^  ith  his 
audacity  of  mind  and  really  brilliant  con¬ 
ceptions,  might  have  done  great  things, 
wheraas  in  his  position  he  has  only  done 
mischief  and  incurred  the  ridicule  which 
always  will  attach  to  a  man  whose  bust¬ 
ling  vanity  will  perforce  try  flights  above 
his  acknowledged  stretch  of  wing. 
Baron  Beust  was  professionally  a  special 
pleader  in  his  st.atesmanship.  He  took  a 
brief  to  defend  and  secure  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  small  States,  because  thereon 
dej)ende<i  his  own  Saxony,  and  this  brief 
he  executed  with  indefatigable  vigor  and 
the  pliancy  of  one  w’hose  genius  was 
totally  unincumbered  by  principle.  He 
cared  only  to  obstruct  every  growth  '.n 
power  in  either  of  the  two  great  Gennan 
States,  because  such  growth  inevitably 
pressed  harder  and  harder  on  his  pet 
creations,  the  minor  States,  and  so  he 
scrupled  not  to  make  alliance  in  every 
and  the  moat  contrary  direction  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  moment  might  recom¬ 
mend,  against  the  ogres  w'hose  rapacity 
he  dreaded.  He  w'ho,  when  reliction 
best  served  the  purpose  of  the  hour,  w’as 
the  bitterast  and  most  cynical  persecutor 
of  everything  national  and  liberal,  no 
sooner  saw  on  the  death  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  that  the  national  current 
alone  could  offer  some  hope  of  competing 
W’ith  Prussian  ascendency,  which  Bis¬ 
marck’s  spirited  poliejr  in  Holstein  prom¬ 
ised  to  secure,  than  with  marvellous  plau¬ 
sibility  he  became  at  once  the  organ  and 


diplomatic  champion  of  a  radicalism  he 
had  till  then  been  cniclly  hunting  down. 
Baron  Beust  is  the  brilli.ant  incarnation 
of  that  specifically  local  and  selfish  policy 
which  would  sacrifice,  •without  compensa¬ 
tion,  the  world  to  person.al  interests,  is 
dead  to  all  generous  patriotism,  and  has 
prevailed  in  German  courts  so  Largely 
to  the  detriment  of  the  nation.  This 
decidedly  clever  but  unscrupulous  states¬ 
man  is  very  far  from  popular  among  the 
Saxons,  who  have  felt  for  many  a  ye.ar 
the  scorpion  scourge  of  his  illiberal  home 
administration.  The  S.axon8  have  indeed 
had  much  cause  for  complaint ;  still  they 
are  a  placid  people,  and  it  would  be  hasty 
to  assume  that  they  identify  the  minister 
with  their  sovereign,  and  consequently 
have  the  same  strong  desire  for  getting 
rid  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. 

The  feeling,  of  the  middle  classes  es¬ 
pecially,  against  military  alliance  with 
Austria,  which  exposed  the  country  to 
war,  was  decidedly  manifested,  and  the 
merchants  of  Leipzig  have  always  been 
credited  with  a  desire  for  fusion  with 
Prussia.  But  as  a  whole,  we  apprehend 
the  popular  wish  may  be  considered  to  be 
for  identific.ation  of  policy  with  Prussia, 
while  the  continuance  of  a  sort  of  au¬ 
tonomy  will  be  generally  looked  at  rather 
with  contentment  than  any  decided  exul¬ 
tation,  except  in  particular  circles  of  the 
capital.  Absolute  annexation  would  not 
have  met  with  serious  obstacles  from 
popular  regret  at  the  loss  of  Saxon  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  bnt  as  it  is,  the  existing  pro¬ 
posed  arran^ment,  which  lets  a  remnant 
thereof  survive  for  show,  will  probably 
give  most  satisfaction  to  a  population 
alive  to  the  national  wants  of  Germany, 
and  yet  not  without  kindly  feeling  tow¬ 
ards  the  on  the  whole  good-natured  and 
respectable  family  on  the  throne. 

The  case  in  Hanover  is  more  compli¬ 
cated.  In  the  province  of  East  Frisia, 
formerly  belonging  to  Prussia,  and  much 
lienefited  by  its  administration,  it  appears 
certain  that  a  decided  desire  prevails  for 
return  to  the  old  allegiance,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  addresses  which  have  been  sent 
from  there  in  this  sense  to  Berlin  have 
been  genuine  expressions  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  wish.  The  remainder  of  the  king¬ 
dom  is,  however,  divided  between  as 
much  intelligence,  side  by  side  with  as 
confirmed  a  spirit  of  aristocratic  feudal- 
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iBin  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Hanover  has  preserved  in  its  eques¬ 
trian  corporations,  which  are  endowed 
with  great  privileges,  the  elements  of  an 
exclusive  aristocracy,  superbly  proud  of 
its  blood,  and  glorying  in  the  ancient 
illustriousness  of  their  royal  house  of 
Guelf.  Nowhere  in  Germany  has  there 
been  preserved  so  much  of  the  unim¬ 
paired  stuff  of  hi"h-flying  Toryism,  pf 
real  aristocratic  influence  elevated  bj’ 
privilege  and  corporate  prerogative.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  this  element  will 
brook  with  patience  an  extinction  of  the 
Guelf  royalty  and  fusion  with  Prussia. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  in 
this  season  of  distress  leading  members 
of  this  class  have  been  urging  King 
George  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son, 
with  the  vain  hope  that  the  latter  might 
obtain  from  the  compassion  of  Prussia 
the  preservation  of  his  crown.  There  is 
also  a  not  small  number  of  people  con¬ 
nected  by  service  and  old  relations  with 
the  Crown,  and  attached  to  its  cause,  for 
the  house  of  Guelf  has  a  histcuical  re¬ 
nown  which  has  told  on  popular  feelings. 
Nevertheless,  the  middle  classes  have  long 
been  di.sgusted  at  the  narrow-minded, 
reactionary,  and  in  religious  matters  wor- 
ringly  bigoted  spirit  of  Iving  George’s 
rule ;  as  they  have  likewise  l>een  alien¬ 
ated  by  the  cynical  corruptness  of  the 
administration  of  the  notorious  Count 
Borries,  tne  favorite  prime  minister  of 
that  most  perversely  obstinate  prince,  in 
deflance  of  public  opinion.  We  antici¬ 
pate,  therefore,  that  although  a  compact 
clique  will  here  resist  Uic  loss  of  auton¬ 
omy  with  force  sufficient  to  make  demon¬ 
strations  Uiat  will  attract  attention,  yet 
tlie  bulk  of  tlie  population  will  go  along 
with  that  national  sentiment  which  since 
years  has  been  so  unflinchingly  expressed 
by  Count  Benningsen  in  the  Chambers, 
and  made  him  the  popular  man  he  b  in 
Hanover. 

As  for  the  population  of  Hesse  and 
Nassau,  it  is  only  difficult  to  say  which 
of  the  two  is  the  most  eager  to  be  se¬ 
cured  against  the  return  of  their  old  sov¬ 
ereigns.  In  Nassau  the  Estates  actually 
refused,  almost  unanimously,  the  sup¬ 
plies  asked  for,  on  the  ground  that  tliey 
would  not  sanction  the  Duke’s  entering 
tlie  alliance  against  Pinssia.  The  old 
free  town  of  Irankfort  b  a  mere  speck 


m  material  dimensions  on  the  map,  and 
cannot  be  considered  a  power  that  would 
ever  be  able  to  offer  physical  resistance. 
The  population. is,  however,  perhaps  the 
one  which  it  may  cost  more  trouble  to 
Prussia  to  conciliate  than  any  other,  for 
the  citizens  of  the  old  city  are  inflated 
with  an  aldcrmanic  spirit,  a  swollen 
burgher  republicanism  of  the  intensest 
kind,  which  is  suffused  witli  Imperial 
traditions  and  ideas  of  a  German  Empire 
with  Fmnkfort  for  its  seat  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  as  regards  winning  people’s 
hearts  over  to  the  submission  which  they 
have  had  to  bow  to,  Prussia  will  find 
more  difficulty  about  overcoming  the 
wounded  pride  of  these  ratlier  inflated 
Frankfort  burghers  than  any  other  local 
feeling  she  will  have  to  master.  Tiie 
extraordinary  harshness  with  which  the 
town  has  been  treated  by  the  imposition 
of  an  enormous  contribution,  although 
afrerwards  remitted  in  )>art,  and  the 
marked  humilbtion  to  which  tlie  leading 
citbeus  have  been  exposed,  certainly 
seems  a  political  blunder,  and  really 
wears  the  look  of  having  been  due  to 
some  {lersonal  pique  on  the  jiart  of  Bis¬ 
marck,  at  treatment  he  encountered  at 
the  hands  of  prominent  burghers  during 
hb  residence  there  as  Prussian  envoy. 

We  have  reached  the  limits  now  of 
the  proposed  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
here  we  get  on  ground  that  bids  lair  to 
present  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
realizing  the  indicated  political  combina¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  currently  assumed  that 
between  North  and  South  Germany  there 
is  a  marked  distinction  in  chaiacter  and 
feeling  that  constitutes  a  natural  separa¬ 
tion.  Ileligion  alone,  it  is  often  affii  med, 
marks  out  tlie  distinction  between  the 
parts — the  soutli  being  thoroughly  Cath¬ 
olic.  Yet  thb  is  so  little  true  tliat  even 
in  Bavaria  the  Protestants  form  more 
than  one  third  of  the  population,  while 
in  W urtemberg  they  stand  to  the  Catho¬ 
lics  as  one  aud  a  half  to  one.  It  cannot 
be  said,  then,  that  difference  of  faith  fur¬ 
nishes  the  element  for  any  radical  dis¬ 
tinction  between  North  and  South  Ger¬ 
many,  for  in  the  fonner  there  are  vast 
districts,  like  Klienish  I’russb,  West¬ 
phalia,  and  Silesia,  which  are  entirely 
Catholic.  As  little  is  it  just  to  represent 
South  Germany  as  a  Bmotia,  obtuse  to 
the  intellectual  influences  which  are  the 
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pride  of  Germany.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  great  intellectual  stars  of  Germany 
came  from  it.  It  is  especially  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Wurtemberg  which  has  been 
prolific  of  them.  Schiller,  Schelling, 
llegel,  Strauss,  Uhlnnd,  and  a  host  of 
others  were  all  Suabians — the  German 
tribe  which  in  ancient  days  produced 
that  mighty  family  which  is  the  cher¬ 
ished  historical  glory  of  Germany — the 
Ilohenstauffens.  The  Suabians  are  essen¬ 
tially  a  i>eople  of  lively  and  imaginative 
intelligence,  combined  with  a  manly 
prowess.  They  have  always  been  men 
who  stand  up  well  and  deal  heavy  blows, 
while  philosophy  and  literature  have 
fiourished  among  them  with  the  goodly 
froit  of  an  indigenous  growtL  Never¬ 
theless,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that 
the  populations  of  South  Germany  have 
shown  an  unmistakable  indisposition  all 
along  to  come  into  the  view's  which  ad- 
voe.ated  a  reconstrnclion  of  Germany 
under  the  headship  of  Prussia.  This 
indisposition  to  accept  Prussian  suprem¬ 
acy,  altliough  general,  is,  however,  not 
identical  in  its  nature  in  each  South  Ger¬ 
man  state,  and  consequently  is  not  in  a 
position  to  constitute  more  than  an  acci¬ 
dental  bond  of  union  for  purposes  of 
opfmsition.  There  is,  indeed,  much  dif¬ 
ference  of  character  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  populations  in  South  Germany  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  If  we  go  into 
Uie  Duchy  of  Baden  w'e  shall  find  the 
]>eople  very  much  imbued  with  demo¬ 
cratic  tendencies,  except  about  Freiburg, 
where  there  exists  a  strong  Catholic 
party,  which  recently  got  tJie  upper 
hand,  and  caused  the  Duke  to  act  against 
Prussia.  The  democratic  party  now  has 
been  ready  for  any  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment,  as  it  was  in  1848,  w’hen  Baden 
witnessed  the  Free  Bands  under  Ilecker 
and  Struve  playing  an  ephemeral  repub¬ 
lican  pantomime,  but  they  will  have  no 
reform  Uirough  the  agency  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  monarchy,  because  they  necessarily 
see  therein  a  further  strengthening  of 
tliat  institution  which  is  the  es^^cial 
abomination  of  republicans.  It  is  in 
Baden,  and  in  the  adjoining  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  as  well  as  perhaps  in  Hesse 
DariusUult,  that  may  be  found  that  spirit 
of  so-called  French  republicanism,  whicli 
has  been  erroneously  fancied  to  exist  in 
Khenish  Prussia.  That  their  populations 


are  conscious  of  a  desire  for  annexation 
to  France  is  quite  untrue.  They  rather 
overboil  with  an  exaggerated  German 
enthusiasm ;  but  nevertheless,  they  are 
so  flighty  in  their  views,  and  so  easily 
carried  afway  by  democratic  visions,  in 
the  absence  of  all  local  traditions  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  consistency  to  their  impul¬ 
ses,  that  they  might  in  a  moment  of  revo¬ 
lution  be  led  into  very  foolish  outbursts. 
We  think  tliat  these  populations  are  the 
most  disorganized  in  Germany — the  most 
o^ien  to  haphazard  infiueuces,  but  also 
quite  without  stamina  to  withstand  a 
superior  and  firmly  knit  moral  force.  In 
Wurtemberg  there  exist  also  republi¬ 
cans,  but  they  are  quite  in  the  minority, 
for  here  there  is  what  does  not  exist  in 
Baden,  an  element  counteracting  wild 
influences  in  a  local  patriotism.  Wur¬ 
temberg  is  animated  with  the  conciouo- 
ness  of  being  a  unit  in  Germany — a  cer¬ 
tain  power  with  a  ceitain  history — and 
from  this  is  derived  the  popular  indispo¬ 
sition  to  undergo  the  supremacy  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  The  Wurtemliergers  are  Prusso- 
|>hubes  more  from  a  perhaps  unconscious 
intellectual  pride  than  anything  else,  a 
dislike  of  feeling  their  individuality  taken 
in  tow,  and  having  its  opening  for  initi¬ 
ative  forcibly  closed.  The  matter  here 
is  one  of  intellectual  pride,  that  chafes  at 
being  brought  into  a  position  where  it 
fears  to  be  pressed  into  abdicating  the 
rank  it  would  gladly  lay  claim  to.  The 
line,  therefore,  which  divides  Wurtem¬ 
berg  from  North  Germany  involves  no 
radical  differences,  no  such  separation  in 
essence  as  must  alw'ays  keep  the  two 
asunder  in  heart. 

With  Bavaria  the  case  is  somewhat 
different.  Here  we  have  to  deal  with 
what  on  all  hands  is  admitted  to  be  the 
one  hard  unit  in  the  category  of  German 
subdivisions,  having  a  better  reason  for 
existence  than  the  whims  of  arbitrary 
diplomacy.  Not  only  is  Bavaria  the  big¬ 
gest  state  after  Prussia,  but  its  popula¬ 
tion  is  distinctly  marked  with  a  character 
of  its  own.  It  is  true  tliat  Bavaria  is 
nut  of  one  mould,  the  northern  region 
being  of  recent  addition,  principally  Prot¬ 
estant  in  faith,  and  decidedly  inclined  in 
political  sympathies  towards  the  north. 
Bul^his,  besides' being  about  to  be  pareil 
down,  is  the  least  important  portion  of 
Bavai'ia,  which  derives  its  strength  and 
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pecnliar  character  from  the  not  onsturdy  j 
but  decidedly  coarae-prained  and  in  relifj- 
ious  matters  intensely  fervent  Catholic 
populations  that  form  the  parent  stock. 
Here  we  have  a  mass  not  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  to  intellectual  influences,  dead  to  im¬ 
agination,  decidedly  gross  in  instincts, 
but  strong  by  prejudice,  and  of  a  heavy 
boorish  vigor  that  resists  amalgamation. 
Such  a  population  is  fitted  to  prove  a 
stubborn  repellent,  stiffened  in  the  dense 
coating  of  a  separatistic  feeling  that  is 
indifferent  to  generous  quickenings ;  but 
there  its  faculties  cease.  The  Bavarians 
are  without  any  of  the  social  qualities 
which  might  exercise  an  assimilating  ac¬ 
tion  on  neighboring  populations.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Bavarians  have  come  to  be 
regarded  by  them  as  Boeotians ;  nor  is 
this  view  without  warrant.  While  sffon- 
taneously  in  Wurtenjberg  the  University 
of  Tubingen  has  proved  a  school  produc¬ 
ing  an  amount  of  philosophical  and  liter¬ 
ary  fniit  which  has  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  world — in  spite  of  the  arti¬ 
ficial  patronage  of  two  kings,  literature 
and  art  have  never  contrived  to  take  any 
root  in  Bavaria.  The  little  done  there 
has  been  the  work  of  men  officially  im¬ 
ported.  The  schools  of  Bavaria  are  bar¬ 
ren  of  all  native  eminence.  We  were 


contrary  to  what  had  been  until  the  day 
before  the  pervading  popular  feeling,  will 
surprise  at  the  first  blush.  The  change  is 
not  due,  however,  to  a  factious  uprising 
of  self-pride  at  the  menaced  ascendency 
of  Bavaria,  but  is  the  not  unnatural  ex¬ 
pression  under  altered  circumstances  of  a 
feeling  lying  at  the  root  of  the  South 
German  mind,  and  to  which  we  referred 
I  when  affirming  that  the  diflTerence  that 
!  has  been  dividing  the  South  Germans 
'  from  Pnissia  w.as  foundt“d  on  nothing 
!  essential  and  indelible.  The  politics  of 
'  the  South  Germ.an  intellect  have  been 
colored  by  its  i<leal  and  a|)ecnlative 
nature,  which  has  constantly  surveyeil 
the  positive  jirovince  of  statesmanship 
through  that  lens  of  abstract  j>rinciples 
and  metaphysical  axioms  for  which  it 
has  a  native  propensity.  When  German 
Liberals,  therefore,  divided  into  the  little 
'  and  the  great  (German  parties,  the  former 
advocating  a  lesser  (iermany,  without  in- 
!  eluding  the  kindred  populations  in  Aus- 
!  tria,  while  the  latter  battled  for  a  Ger- 
j  many  comprising  all  w’ho  spoke  the  same 
!  tongue,  the  South  German  populations 
*  sided  with  this  last  party  more  from  ideal 
j  views  of  national  reconstruction  than 
I  from  separatistic  motives,  whatever  may 
,  have  been  the  intentions  of  their  sover- 


prepared  from  the  first  to  find  that,  under  ' 
such  circumstances,  neither  people  nor  ; 
governments  would  be  ready  to  subordi-  i 
nate  themselves  to  the  ascendency  which  j 
Count  Bismarck  professed  to  contemplate 
for  Bavaria.  If  South  German  self  pride 
lelt  wounded  at  a  ])roj)osition  for  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  supremacy  of  Prussia, 
this  could  not  but  be  stung  to  the  quick 
at  being  asked  to  accept  as  virtually  gov¬ 
ernors  the  people  that  have  been  the  butt 
of  proverbial  ridicule  for  their  ascribed  in¬ 
tellectual  inferiority,  on  the  sole  gronnd 
of  a  not  very  great  numerical  superiority. 
It  appears  to  be  demonstrated  that  the 
people  of  South  Germany  protest  against 
the  special  Confederacy  under  Bavaria. 
Meetings  of  the  most  respectable  kind, 
attende»i  by  well-known  politicians  of  the 
old  anti- Prussian  party,  have  been  held 
all  over  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
pudiating  the  announced  division  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  urging  the  local  governments 
to  enter  at  all  cost  into  the  ConfedAacy 
under  Prussia.  j 

Popular  manifestations  apparently  so  | 


eigns.  The  Bavarians,  indeed,  may  Ik; 
assumed  to  have  been  actuated  only  by 
their  own  narrow  sentiments  of  hedge- 
hog  parti f'ulnri j  but  the  Wurtem- 
liergers  and  Badeners  embraced  the  great 
German  view  from  imaginative*  sympa¬ 
thies.  It  is  among  them  that  the  vis¬ 
ion  of  a  revived  empire,  ruling  over  all 
German  tribes,  bringing  within  one  fold 
all  Germans,  even  those  in  Alsace  and 
IjOraine,  has  been  entertained ;  and  that 
vindic.ation  of  Gennan  soil  from  foreign 
domination  has  been  inculcated  with  a 
quite  fanatical  mania. 

The  dread  of  France  as  the  natural 
j  arch-foe  bent  upon  preying  on  Germany 
has  taken  the  hold  of  a  principle  on  these 
I  metaphysical  politicians ;  and  in  this  in- 
j  grained  feeling  will  be  found  the  motive 
which  has  naturally  wrought  the  change 
we  allude  to.  The  api)eal  made  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  by  the  Emparor 
of  Austria — an  appeal  by  which  the  very 
Power  looked  at  with  such  deep  distrust 
was  invited  to  share  in  the  arrangement 
of  German  affairs — produced  a  violent 
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flhock  in  Sooth  Germany.  Tlie  Kaiser 
had  proved  the  Bclfish  traitor  who 
BtretcheB  out  his  hand  to  help  the  arch¬ 
fiend  to  Btep  in.  The  battle  of  Sadowa 
destwyed  the  Austrian  army,  but  this 
appeal  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
blasted  to  the  root  the  moral  position  of 
Austria  before  the  German  populations. 
SJmultaneously  there  arose  to  view  a 
compact,  and  uniformly  Germ.an 
power  with  a  strength  tested  by  Btartling 
feats.  Was  it  not  natural  that  minds  of 
truly  national  sympathies  should  have 
felt  themselves  irresistibljr  drawn  thereto 
under  the  concurrent  action  of  attraction 
to  it  and  repulsion  from  Austria  ?  It  only 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  able  to  effect  that  close  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Northern  Confedenacy 
which  is  being  clamored  for.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  States  is  indeed 
lamentable.  Ry  the  nipture  with  I’nissia 
the  Commercial  League  came  to  an  end, 
and  consequently  a  line  of  cu.stom-houses 
was  established  along  the  boun«lary  of 
Prussian  military  occupation  against  all 
goods  from  the  south.  Such  a  measure 
if  permanent,  a.s  originally  threatened, 
must  have  the  most  disastrous  results  for 
both  government  and  people;  and  w'c  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  agitation 
for  joining  the  Prussian  Confederacy  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  on  the  announcement. 
From  the  last  accounts,  it  would  how¬ 
ever  appear  that  tlie  imploring  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  South  German  negotiators 
hold  out  a  promise  of  some  resuscitation 
of  the  Zollverein  lieing  conceded  by 
Count  Bismarck.  Meanwhile,  the  popu¬ 
lar  feeling  on  the  subject  has  been  loudly 
expressed.  Indeeil,  that  has  happened 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  seemed  impossi¬ 
ble.  In  Munich  itself  a  large  and  very 
influential  meeting  has  voted  resolutions 
expressing  the  conviction  that  to  remain 
separated  from  communion  with  the 
Northern  Confe<leracy  must  prove  ruin¬ 
ous  to  all  interests.  When  Bav.arians  in 
their  capital  thus  surrender  their  partic¬ 
ular  pretensions,  it  may  indeed  be  said 
that  the  spirit  of  isolation  has  been 
broken  in  Southern  Gennany. 

It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  condition 
of  the  German  people  without  glancing 
at  the  kindred  populations  under  the 
rule  of  the  Austrian  sceptre,  and  now  so 
roughly  cut  adrift  fh)m  ancient  and  nat- 


]  ural  connections.  Hero  we  see  eight 
million  thoroughbred  Germans  who  long 
have  looked  upon  themselves  as  consti- 
!  tilting  the  centre  pier  of  the  Empire  sud- 
j  denly  relegated  into  forcible  divorce  from 
their  brethren  outside  its  immeiliate  p.ale, 
and  furthermore  rejected  into  a  most 
doubtful  position  in  that  very  empire 
whei’ein  hitherto  they  have  taken  the 
first  rank.  The  situation  in  Austria  is 
one  so  full  of  conflicting  elements  that 
really  w’C  should  feel  ilisposed  to  set 
down  as  guilty  of  inordinate  self-conceit 
whoever  professed  to  be  able  to  foretell 
the  exact  manner  in  which  things  will 
there  evolve  themselves.  All  we  can  in¬ 
fer  from  reliable  indic.ations  is,  that  the 
previous  centralizing  system  which  rested 
on  Germanism  as  its  corner  stone  will  be 
exchanged  for  an  attempt  at  federative 
organiz.ation  in  which  the  various  nation¬ 
alities  are  to  be  taken  due  account  of.  It 
is  a  tremendous  problem  which  will  have 
to  be  solved ;  one  gre.ater  than  has  ever 
yet  been  solved,  if  the  bitterly  hostile 
races  with  their  conflicting  pretensions 
are  to  be  brought  to  lie  down  in  peace 
and  goodwill  side  by  side. 

It  is  especially  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  German  populations  will  ever  lie  con¬ 
tented.  The  other  races  can  only  gain 
by  the  contemplated  change  of  system, 
but  the  Germans  can  only  be  losers  by  it. 
Already  Vienna,  which  is  the  specific 
German  metropolis,  is  simmering  over 
with  manifest  discontent;  for  all  the  miv 
fortunes  of  the  empire  are  charged  by 
‘  the  smarting  Germans  to  the  perverse 
spirit  of  the  Government  in  h.aving  sus- 
|»ended  the  constitution  and  followed 
the  exclusive  advice  of  the  bureaucracy. 
What  above  all  preiiccupies  the  minds  of 
the  German  Austrians,  is  the  menaced 
position  in  which,  isolated  from  their 
brethren,  they  w'ill  stand  to  the  other 
hostile  and  numerically  superior  races.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  Magyars  they  dread — 
a  compact  people  in  a  lump  by  them¬ 
selves,  with  which  they  would  now  glad¬ 
ly  combine  to  form  a  duali  m  in  the  Em¬ 
pire — but  the  Czechs  in  Bohemia,  who 
aint  at  completely  incorporating  and 
blotting  out  the  German  element  in  that 
Crownland.  Here  there  are  indeed  ap- 
^  parently  quite  unquenchable  materials  for 
an  unavoidable  conflagration.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  \fere  an  Inevitable  destiny 
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that  within  the  present  pale  of  Austria  a 
furious  strife  of  races,  convulsing  the 
very  bowels  of  the  empire,  must  ensue, 
the  upshot  M’bereof  in  its  final  result  it 
is  beyond  the  foresight  of  the  present 
hour  to  decipher.  One  point  alone  we 
venture  on  affirming.  The  Germans  will 
not  consent  tamely  to  be  swallowed  up 
by.  Slaves  and  Magyars.  They  will  re¬ 
sist  stubbornly,  and  even  desperately; 
nay,  what  is  more,  we  believe  that  before 
consenting  to  be  absorbed  in  a  hated 
nationality  which  they  contemn  as  infe¬ 
rior,  they  will  be  d)-awn  by  an  iiresisti- 
ble  attraction  towards  union  with  their 
German  brethren,  and  all  the  more  so  if 
these  sueceed  in  constituting  a  really 
strong  Power.  The  same  material  rea¬ 
sons  which  have  already  had  so  much 
effect  on  the  Bavarian  mind,  will  not  fail  to 
tell  on  the  Austrian  Germans  if  they  come 
to  be  puslied  into  such  a  position  as  they 
may  very  possibly  find  themselves  in  b^ 
fore  long,  and  which,  from  all  we  can 
learn,  they  are  in  no  temper  to  brook. 
But  this  is  a  matter  even  still  more  of 
the  future  than  the  incorporation  of^ 
South  Germany  in  the  Confederacy.  It , 
is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  have  indi¬ 
cated  the  affinities  and  antagonisms  tliat 
lie  smouldering  in  these  regions. 

Such  to  the  best  of  our  insight  are  the  j 
conditions  in  which  Germany  finds  her¬ 
self  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1866,  and  | 
truly  wonderful  they  are.  When  the  i 
year  began  all  was  confusion  and  strife, 
with  its  bitterness  driven  in  and  decom¬ 
posing,  it  would  seem,  the  nation’s  vigor’ 
into  impotent  prostration  ;  whereas  now 
Germany  has  leaped  to  her  feet  with  life¬ 
blood  beating  fresh  through  all  her  veins : 
thanks  to  the  unexj)ected  action  of  a  vio¬ 
lent  remedy  which  had  been  universally 
deprecated  as  necessarily  adding  to  the 
distress  of  the  poor  distracted  body.  The  ] 
change  which  has  come  over  the  face  of . 
Germany  is  fabulous,  and  yet  it  is  out¬ 
done  by  that  which  has  b^n  wrought, 
su'd  is  still  working  itself  out,  in  her  in¬ 
ward  nature.  The  sword  for  once  has 
proved  an  instrument  that  might  serve  to 
cicatrize  ruptures,  and  now  it  only-  de-  | 
pends  on  common  prudence,  on  absence  of  j 
any  gratuitous  disposition  to  arbitrary 
self-wilfuluess,  to  effect  such  a  solid  whole 
as  ardent  minds  in  Germany  have  indeed 
yearned  for,  but  certainly  Jiave  not  antic¬ 


ipated  as  likely  to  be  brought  about  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  Ck>unt  Bisimarck. 
The  rupture  between  that  minister  and 
the  national  party  is  closed,  and  it  de¬ 
pends  only  on  mutual  forbearance  te 
heal  it  entirely.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  both  sides  have  exhibited  magna¬ 
nimity  at  this  season,  and  readiness  to 
shake  hands  over  past  quarrels.  If  tite 
first  step  was  taken  by  the  Liberals,  in 
indorsing  the  sentiments  of  Baron  liog- 
genbach  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  practi¬ 
cal  issue  to  which  the  war  must  be 
pushed,  Count  Bismarck  has  left  nothing 
d^e  on  his  part  by  the  straightforward 
demand  he  induced  the  Crown  to  address 
to  Parliament  for  a  bill  of  indemnity,  on 
account  of  the  supplies  taken  in  defiance 
of  the  former  Legislature.  The  admis¬ 
sion  so  ii^'ly  made  has  been  responded 
to  as  cordially.  The  disinterest^  con¬ 
duct  of  M.  Grabow  in  -declining  to  be 
elected  president,  solely  because  from 
having  l^n,  as  such  in  the  other  I’ar- 
liament,  the  special  organ  for  communi¬ 
cations  unpleasant  to  the  Crown,  his  re- 
election  might  be  disagreeable,  testifies 
to  a  most  praiseworthy  spirit  of  concilia¬ 
tion.  Count  Bismarck  himself  has  in¬ 
deed  never  been  credited  with  this  qual¬ 
ity.  He  has  certainly  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  his  previous  parliamentary  career 
for  talents  of  an  opposite  order.  Still, 
irritating  and  defiant  as  his  sallies  hav’e 
been,  he  has  always  borne  the  character 
of  a  good-humore<l,  jOvial,  open-handed 
man,  who  after  bitter  debate  would  joke 
with  his  adversary,  and  bear  no  ill-natur¬ 
ed  resentment.  It  appears  certain  that 
he  is  engaged  in  oouferences  with  men 
who  represent  tlie  broadly  Liberal  senti¬ 
ment  in  Germany,  and  that  he  is  bent 
on  allying  himself  with  them.  Ilis  min- 
isteri^  statement  to  the  House  as  to  how 
he  proposes  dealing  w'ith  the  annexations 
is  pervaded  with  a  large-minded  and  gen¬ 
erous  feeling  stamped  with  truly  states¬ 
manlike  Liberalism.  If  this  anticipation 
is  realized — if  no  cross-current  comes  to 
thwart  the  alliance  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Liberals — then  we  can  see  no 
possible  ground  for  doubting  that  the 
Northern  Germany  created  by  the  treaty 
of  Nikolsburg,  and  which  is  to  be  ce¬ 
mented  by  a  national  representation,  will 
become  at  once  a  homogeneous  state 
resting  on  popular  principles.  In  some 
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quarters  the  fear  is  entertained  tliat  the 
upshot  aimed  at  by  Bismarck  is  the 
establishment  of  a  great  military  despo¬ 
tism — a  German  Cxsarism.  We  shall 
indeed  be  surprised  if  a  Cicsarism  in  the 
sense  of  a  revived  German  Empire,  the 
crown  of  which  will  be  set  on  the  Ilohen- 
zollern  brow  by  the  people,  were  not  to 
come  about  ultimately ;  but  a  dragoon¬ 
ing  Cmsansm,  resting  on  Proitorians  and 
ruling  in  an  affectation  of  a  divine  right 
of  usurpation,  is  a  thing  foreign  to  tlie 
nature  of  the  German  world.  The  very 
slowness  so  often  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Germans  in  reference  to  their  constitu¬ 
tional  struggle  shows  their  tenacity  to 
such  forms,  and  the  inability  even  of  re¬ 
actionary  Governments  to  divorce  them¬ 
selves  quite  therefrom. 

Tlie  danger  of  Germany  lies  in  her 
functionalism  and  in  her  feudal  elements. 
It  is  quite  possible — nay,  not  improbable 
— that  these  may  combine  to  obstruct 
the  development,  as  heretofore  they  have 
done  in  1‘russia,  of  the  free  life  and  na¬ 
tional  aspirations  of  Germany  in  the  Par¬ 
liament  that  is  to  be.  If  so,  the  result 
will  be  a  renewal,  on  another  stage,  of 
the  kind  of  chronic  struggle  which  was 
witnes-sed  in  the  Prussian  Legislature — a 
struggle  that  will  produce  irritation  and  | 
put  out  of  humor  a  large  section,  but  | 
which  most  assuredly  will  not  be  accom-  j 
p.anied  by  any  treasonable  disposition  to  : 
break  up  the  union  that  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  effect  would  be  that  things  ! 
would  not  go  on  as  well  as  might  be ;  | 
but  certainly  not  tliat  things  will  go ; 
asunder.  The  most  important  effect  de- . 
pendent  on  the  inner  march  of  matters  in 
the  Northern  Confederacy  will  be  the  one  j 
it  must  exercise  on  the  Southern.  At  j 
present,  already  the  populations  of  this  | 
are  loudly  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  | 
former  for  admission.  This  can  hardly  | 
be  granted  at  present,  for  it  would ; 
amount  to  a  positive  violation  of  the  j 
treaty  of  Nikolsburg.  But  what  cannot  j 
be  to-day  may  be  allowed  a  short  while  | 
hence,  especially  if  done  tlirough  the  ^ 
agency  of  inward  revolution,  which,  ac- , 
cording  to  modern  international  princi¬ 
ples,  appears  to  be  sacred  from  foreign ' 
intervention.  It  is  manifest  that  the  [ 
Southern  Confederacy  is  distasteful  to 
all*  pai'ties  concerned  in  it,  without  any 
principle  of  cohesion,  for  Bavaria  is  not 


capable  of  asserting  a  more  than  nominal 
ascendency.  There  never  was  a  combi¬ 
nation  more  destitute  of  all  inner  ele¬ 
ments  of  existence.  Now,  of  course,  if 
the  state  of  things  inaugurated  in  the 
north  were  to  prove  disa[>pointing,  a 
check  may  thereby  be  set  upon  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  South  Germans  to  fuse  with 
their  northern  brethren ;  but  we  hold  it 
to  be  as  certain  as  any  human  event  can 
be  that,  now'  Austria  has  been  ejected 
from  the  union,  these  South  German 
populations  will,  in  the  course  of  very 
few  years,  forcibly  incorporate  themselves 
with  the  great  kindred  State.  How  it 
will  precisely  be  done  we  cannot  say ; 
but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
South  German  Governments  will  be  but 
of  straw,  estieoially  in  their  confederate 
shape  ;  for  their  people  are,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  combina¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  they  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  Thereto  at  this  moment  will  do  so 
only  with  a  gnashing  of  teeth  at  iron 
necessity.  But  a  political  constitution 
ushered  in  under  such  conditions  is  one 
dead-born. 

If  ever,  then,  there  w'ould  seem  to  have 
been  a  manifest  destiny  at  work  in  the 
evolution  of  human  things,  we  may  be 
excused  for  fancying  it  revealed  in  the 
extraordinary  stride  towards  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  hopes  so  long  deferred — of  aspi¬ 
rations  so  bitterly  quashed — through  an 
agency  looked  at  with  distrust,  and  that 
yet  has  worked  for  the  great  end,  as  it 
would  seem,  from  free-will  and  sponta¬ 
neous  determination.  What  those  hopes 
and  those  a-spirations  were — that  is  mem¬ 
orably  written  dowm  in  the  closing  w'ords 
of  the  remafkable  Conversations  by  Ra- 
dowitz — w'ords  that  have  already  been 
quoted  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  Study  on  the  German  Diet,  which  we 
advise  every  one  curious  on  German  mat¬ 
ters  to  read.  “  My  dear  old  friend,”  are 
Radowitz’s  solemn  words,  written  wdth 
deep  earnestness  in  the  gloom  of  the  re¬ 
action  after  1818,  “as  once  at  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  of  the  world’s  history  it  befel 
the  everlasting  verity  that  some  thought 
it  foolishness,  and  others  a  stumbling 
block,  so  it  is  now'  with  an  earthly  verity. 
That  the  German  nation  should  desire  to 
rise  out  of  its  confusion  and  abasement 
to  a  true  corporate  existence,  that  by  this 
means,  and  only  by  this  mean.s,  can  the 
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revolution  be  ended — tins  to  some  is 
foolishne»;8,  and  to  some  a  stumbling 
block ;  but  fata  Ham  invcnient.  Fare¬ 
well — the  rest  is  silence.” 


Weitmlniter  Eev)«w. 

CHAUCER— HIS  POSITION,  LIFE,  AND 
INFLUENCE.* 

English  literature  dates  its  commenee- 
nieul  from  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  It  is  true 
tliat  there  were  many  previously  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  wrote  in  the  language  that  was 
for  the  time  predominant  The  lofty  and 
untutored  so.ai’ings  of  Caedmon  must 
have  delighted  the  primitive  Christiausof 
‘Britain  as  much  as  the  more  polished 
flights  of  Miltou  did  the  “  saints”  of  a 
later  generation.  Maistre  Waoe  con¬ 
trived  as  much  amusement  for  the 
haughty  Norman  nobles  as  Wilhie  Col¬ 
lins  does  for  their  modern  representatives. 
There  were  long  before  Chaucer,  as  there 
have  been  long  after  him,  and  will  be 
long  after  us,  thow  who  would  ratlier  be 
learned  and  prosy  than  vigorous  and 
homely.  But  the  language  in  which 
they  wrote — whether  it  was  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on,  French,  or  Latin — b  not  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  England,  any  more  than  the 
mud  in  which  the  ichthyosaurus  wallow¬ 
ed,  and  where  future  coal-fields  w’aved,  is 
the  soil  of  England.  They  are  a  hidden 
treasure  of  fossil  specimens  ;  their  exca¬ 
vation,  though  remunerative,  is  painful 
and  laborious.  Nor  is  the  language  of 
those  who  wrote  while  the  two  languages 
were  combining,  much  more  intelligible. 
Chaucer,  on  tlie  other  hand,  may  be  read 
with  comparative  ease.  There  are  a  few 
of  his  phi-ases  obscure ;  a  few  of  his  end¬ 
ings  silent ;  a  few  of  his  words  obsolete. 
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LIFE,  AND  INFLUENCF.  j  December, 

Dut  we  require  neither  grammar  nor 
glossary  to  understand  and  enjoy  him. 

The  growth  of  our  language,  however, 
during  the  three  centuries  which  prece¬ 
ded  the  birth  of  Chaucer,  forms  the  most 
interesting  chapter  in  onr  literary  hi.story. 
Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  well  known,  like  all 
the  languages  of  the  Indo-European 
stock,  was  originally  “  analytic,”  or  “  in¬ 
flectional  ;”  that  is  to  say,  most  of  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  words  were  express¬ 
ed  by  changes  in  them,  and  not  by  par¬ 
ticles  beturen  them.  For  example,  the 
relations  between  the  subject  and  the 
verb  were  expressed  by  changes  in  the 
verb;  and  those  between  the  verb  and  its 
object  by  changes  in  the  object.  All 
these  languages,  however  —  S.anscrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  ^jid  Anglo-Saxon — have 
undergone  the  same  fate.  All  their  mod¬ 
ern  representatives  have  become  non- 
inflectional,”  or  “  synthetic.”  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  subject  and  the  verb, 
and  the  verb  .and  its  object,  arc  no  longer 
expressed  by  changes  in  the  verb  or  its 
objects,  but  by  separate  words. 

'Whether  this  change  has  been  an  ad¬ 
vantage  or  a  disadvantage,  an  advance 
or  a  retrogression,  has  never  been  fully 
or  f^^irly  discussed.  Tlie  old  langn.ages 
possess  several  obvious  advantages.  They 
are  more  concise,  more  pliable,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  more  harmonious.  In  these  lan¬ 
guages  have  been  embodied  works  of 
the  highest  genius  —  works  which,  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  have  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  which  —  as  the  standards  of  taste 
and  the  criterions  of  propriety — are  still 
engraine<l  upon  the  youth  of  every  culti¬ 
vated  nation.  In  judges,  then,  who 
have  devoted  to  these  languages  both 
their  youth  and  their  manhood,  a  preju¬ 
dice  in  their  favor  is  not  only  natural  but 
inevitable.  It  is,  however,  allowed  that 
the  modern  languages  .also  possess  some 
peculiar  advantages.  If  they  are  not  so 
brief  as  the  other,  they  are  more  precise ; 
if  they  are  not  so  pliable,  they  are  clearer 
and  more  simple.  To  strike  the  balance 
between  their  respective  merits  is  not  an 
ea.sy  ta.sk.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed  cither 
that  language  has  improved,  or  that  it  is 
unlike  every  other  science;  that  origi¬ 
nally  it  was  comparatively  perfect,  but 
has  gradually  and  universally  deteriora¬ 
ted.  It  is  therefore  just  possible  that  the 
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change  by  which  Anglo-Saxon  was  grad¬ 
ually  transformed  into  modern  English 
was  not  only  inevitable  but  beneficial. 

This  change  seems  to  have  commenced  : 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  j 
about  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasion.  I 
It  was  not  therefore  originated,  though  | 
undoubtedly  accelerated,  by  the  Norman  i 
con(]|uest  During  the  period  which  im-  j 
mediately  followed  tliat  event,  the  Saxon  , 
nation  and  the  Saxon  language  must  i 
have  been  in  a  sod  plight.  The  people 
w’ere  sepanited  from  everything  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  love  and  to  respect. 
A  foreign  and  desfiotic  sovereign  sat  on 
the  throne;  a  foreign  prelacy  presided 
over  the  Church ;  a  foreign  nobility  held 
possession  of  their  land ;  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  and  a  foreign  literature  ruled  the 
court,  the  camp,  the  bar.  The  Saxon 
nobility  was  displaced,  impoverished,  ex¬ 
iled  :  their  language  was  looked  upon  by 
the  followers  of  the  Conqueror  as  native 
Irish  was  looked  upon  by  the  followera 
of  Strongbow,  as  Gaelic  is  looked  upon 
by  modern  cockneys — as  the  barbarous 
language  of  a  barbarous  people.  The 
injury  which  the  Saxon  language  thereby 
bufiered  has  not  been  fully  appreciated. 

A  peasant  aims  as  little  at  speaking 
elegantly  as  he  does  at  dressing  elegant¬ 
ly.  lie  is  satisfied  whenever  his  imme¬ 
diate  object  is  attained — whether  that  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  find  expression  for  his  idea.s,  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  or  to  sate  the  cravings 
of  his  appetite.  Hovo  that  object  is  at¬ 
tained  is  to  him  a  matter  of  indifference. 
In  the  higher  classes,  on  the  contrary, 
manner  is  everything.  To  be  in  society 
is  the  great  oliject  of  their  lile ;  and 
hence  whatever  is  olfeusivo  to  the  eye, 
or  to  the  ear,  whether  it  be  in  dress,  de¬ 
portment  or  language,  must  be  carefully 
removed.  Frequent  intereourse  other¬ 
wise  would  be  intolemble.  The  most 
elegant  dress,  the  most  elegant  manner, 
the  most  elegant  expressions  aie  carefully 
studied  and  eagerly  acquired.  The  great, 
ideas,  indeed,  which  Ibrm  the  spirit  of 
an  age,  like  the  great  discoveries  w’hich 
have  changed  the  world,  have  seldom 
proceeded  from  the  noble  or  the  great. 
Their  task  is  simply  to  refiue  tlie  expres¬ 
sion,,  to  drape  tiie  idea.  To  both  classes 
is  mutual  intercourse  beneficial ;  to  both 
is  isolation  fatal.  Without  tlie  influence, 
example  aud  encom'agemeut  of  the  no¬ 


bility,  a  language  becomes  co-arse,  clum¬ 
sy,  and  ungrammatical.  Without  the 
invigorating  under-current  of  popular 
opinion,  a  language  becomes  obscure,  im¬ 
mutable,  and  insipid. 

The  Norman  language,  it  is  true,  did 
not  become  so;  but  the  Normans  were 
not  in  reality  isolated.  They  still  looked 
to  Normandy  as  their  home.  From 
thence  they  had  transferred  intact  to 
England  their  language,  laws,  traditions, 
habits,  opinions,  and  jirejudices.  In  their 
migration  they  were  accompanied  aud 
followed  by  Norman  trouvires  and  Nor- 
man  chaplains.  Their  ears  were  still 
charmed,  their  faith  w’as  still  fostered  in 
the  old  language.  Thus  tran.splanted  to 
a  foreign  soil,  their  young  and  vigorous 
literature  for  a  time  throve  luxuriantly. 
The  Saxons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  evils  of  isolation.  From 
them  the  Normans  kept  aloof.  Their 
drunken,  gluttonous  life ;  their  rough 
and  uncouth  speech ;  their  abrupt  and 
peculiar  poetry — without  rhyme,  and  ap¬ 
parently  without  rhythm  ;  their  literature 
bristling  with  heaven  aud  hell,  philoso¬ 
phy  and  religion,  were  loathed  aud  de¬ 
spised  by  conquerors  whose  manners  were 
haughty  and  reserved,  whose  habits  were 
reverential  and  abstemious,  and  whoso 
literature  was  full  of  rhyme,  love,  and 
romance.  The  wealthy  imitated  the 
nobles,  and  the  learned  and  literary 
sti’ove  to  gratify  the  tastes  and  win  the 
favor  of  their  rich,  noble,  and  royal  pa¬ 
trons.  Anglo-Saxon  was  abandoned  to 
the  vulgar.  The  schools  in  which  it  had 
been  taught  were  shut  up.  There  was 
neither  money  to  support  them,  teachers 
to  keep  them,  nor  pupils  to  fill  them. 

The  fu.sion  of  tlie  two  nations,  and 
thereby  of  the  two  languages,  wiis  due 
to  the  severance  of  the  Normans  from 
Normandy,  and  tlieir  opposition  to  the 
king.  Much  of  the  love  and  aflection  of 
the  followers  of  William  for  their  native 
laud  must  have  died  with  them.  To 
their  successors  Nprinandy  had  none  of 
the  associations  of  home ;  none  of  the 
memories  which  bind  us  to  the  soeii^of 
our  boyish  frolics,  of  our  youthful  loves, 
and  manly  friendships.  At  the  accession 
of  Henry  of  I'lautageuet,  and  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Eleanor,  this  estrangement 
was  increased.  Normandy  was  supplant¬ 
ed  by  I’rovcnco,  the  Irouvh-et  by  the 
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trovhadmirs,  and  feats  of  chivalry  by ! 
courts  of  love.  Finally,  at  the  accession  ' 
of  John,  Normandy  was  severed  from 
Encfland  and  annexed  to  France.  j 

The  position  of  the  English  nobility ! 
has,  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  fonn-  j 
ed  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  neigh- 1 
bouring  countries.  In  Scotland  the  aris-  : 
tocraoy  has  been  hated,  resisted,  and 
despis^ ;  in  France  it  has  been  hated,  i 
resisted,  and  banished  ;  in  England  it  - 
has  been  respecte<l,  loved,  and  ojjeyed.  | 
In  France  and  in  Scotland  their  power' 
was  originally  exorbitant  and  oppres- ' 
sive.  By  their  vast  hereditary  estates,  I 
their  powerful  and  extensive  oorabina- ' 
tions,  and  the  absolute  disposal  of  their  | 
armies  of  retainers,  they  became  in  re-  | 
ality  independent  sovereigns.  In  defi-  j 
anoe  of  the  king,  they  levied  taxes,  pro-  i 
claimed  war,  and  concluded  peace.  Their  ' 
vassals  were  oppressed  without  hopes  or  ! 
means  of  redress.  The  measures  taken  | 
by  the  Conqueror  to  prevent  these  evils  i 
in  England  are  a  proof  of  his  sagacity,  j 
if  not  of  his  gratitude.  To  reward  and 
to  retain  the  fidelity  of  his  followers,  he  ■ 
granted  large  and  valuable  e-states.  Yet 
extensive  combinations  were  prevented  ; 
their  estates  were  placed  in  different  ■ 
counties.  To  overawe  the  native  popu-  ; 
lation,  he  allowed  his  followers  to  build 
and  to  fortify  strong  castles.  Yet  slav-  ! 
ish  dependence  was  prevented  ;  the  vas- ' 
sals  had  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  king  as  well  as  to  their  lords.  In  ! 
France  and  in  Scotland  the  power  of  the  j 
nobility  finally  proved  their  bane ;  in 
England  their  original  w’eakness  has 
proved  their  salvation.  In  all  the  three  ! 
countries  the  party  of  the  people  has  I 
gained  the  victory:  in  all  the  three  coun¬ 
tries  the  fellow-combatant  of  the  people 
has  carried  off  the  spoils.  As  the  power 
of  the  nobility  made  them  despise  and 
crush  the  peoide  in  France,  so  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  nobility  made  them  love  and 
court  the  people  in  England.  When  the 
pride  of  the  Norman  nobles  was  galled, 
or  riieir  opposition  aroused,  they  must 
coiM  the  favor  and  seek  the  aid  of  their 
oppressed  vassals.  Everything  which 
widened  the  breach  between  the  king 
and  the  nobles  narrowed  it  between  the 
nobles  and  the  Saxons.  The  capricious 
and  insolent  tyranny  of  Rufus,  the  stem 
and  unbending  justice  of  the  First  Uen- 
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ry,  the  Provencjal  predilections  of  the 
second,  the  insolence,  faithlessness,  and 
cnielty  of  John — all  tended  to  bring  the 
Saxons  into  closer  alliance  with  those 
who  were  at  once  their  lords  and  fellow- 
subjects. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  causes 
the  Saxons  were  gradually  elevated  from 
their  servile  position.  In  fifty  years  after 
the  Conquest  this  elevation  had  com¬ 
menced  ;  in  another  fifty  years  the  Sax¬ 
ons  had  begun  to  amalgamate  with  their 
conquerors,  and  in  fifty  years  this  amal¬ 
gamation  w’as  complete. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  decay  of  the 
Saxon  language  was  thus  removed.  But 
it  Is  easier  to  wound  than  to  cure,  to  pull 
down  than  to  build  up.  It  wa.s  not  till 
half  a  century  after  the  union  of  the  two 
nations  was  comi>lete,  that  the  union  of 
the  two  languages  began.  Nor  was  the 
length  of  the  struggle  more  surpri.sing 
than  its  results.  Theoretically  looked  at, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Norman  should,  and 
therefore  would  prevail.  It  w.a8  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  langtuige  as  that  which 
h.ad  l>een  spoken  by  the  conquerors  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  in  which  the 
noblest  efforts  of  hum.an  genius  had  for 
centuries  been  expresst*d.  It  w'as  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Latin ;  its  gene.alogy 
W’as  undoubted ;  its  pedigree  was  cle.ar. 
The  Saxon,  on  the  contrary,  belonged  to 
a  race  that  was  knowm  then  only  by  its 
barbarous  indifference  to  everything  that 
antiquity  revered.  Its  previous  triumphs 
had  been  those  of  ignorance  over  learn¬ 
ing,  of  barbarism  over  civilization.  In 
Norman,  ancestral  fame  was  aided  by 
present  success.  In  the  twelfth  century 
French  was  the  most  flourishing  litera¬ 
ture  in  Europe,  and  much  of  this  French 
literature  was  produced,  and  all  of  it  ap- 
preiMated,  amid  the  Normans  of  England. 
The  Saxons,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  the 
jKiwer — apparently  forever — of  produc¬ 
ing  a  new,  or  understanding  their  old  lit¬ 
erature.  Depressed  and  despised  for  two 
centuries,  their  language  gradually  be¬ 
came  insufficient,  indirect,  and  ungram¬ 
matical.  All  its  inflections  and  syntacti¬ 
cal  stnicture  were  irrevocably  sw'ept  away. 
It  ceased  to  be  a  living  organism,  chang¬ 
ing  with  the  ever-changing ,  current  of 
liuman  opinion,  and  became  a  lifeless, 
useless,  and  unsightly  skeleton.  Yet  in 
the  composite  language  of  the  compos- 
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he  people,  Anglo  -  Saxon  remained  the 
easential  element.  Norman  had  to  oorae 
down  from  its  proud  pedestal  and  play 
the  lackey  to  its  humble  rival. 

Both  of  thesh  facts,  however,  admit  of , 
the  most  simple  and  natural  explanation.  | 
Two  things  are  necessary  for  the  success  i 
of  a  language — national  adoption  and 
literary  culture.  But  the  former  of  these 
conditions  is  more  essential  than  the  lat-  j 
ter.  A  language  is  made  by  a  literature  1 
more  correct,  uniform,  ami  permanent, 
but  it  can  never  thus  be  introduced  or 
created.  Hence  the  success  of  a  foreign 
literature  is  always  tetnporary,  its  influ-  j 
ence  limited,  and  its  tenure  precarious,  j 
It  was  thus  with  Norman  in  England.  . 
Its  decline  was  as  rapid  as  its  growth. 
Like  an  exotic,  when  surrounded  by  a  ! 
hundred  fostering  influences,  it  grew  | 
rapidly  and  flourished  luxuriantly ;  like 
an  exotic,  when  exposed  to  the  stortns  of  | 
a  stormy  j>eriod,  it  s|)eedily  faded,  with-  i 
ered  and  died.  In  the  thirteenth  and  j 
fourteenth  centuries,  many  Norman  books  I 
were  read  in  England,  but  few  were  , 
written.  As  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  dec.ay 
of  the  literature  was  at  once  a  sign,  a  j 
cause,  and  a  result  of  the  decay  ot  the 
language.  In  the  eleventh  century.  Nor-  j 
man  was  reduced  to  the  condition  in  i 
which  Anglo-Saxon  had  l)een  since  the 
eleventh.  There  gradually  grew  up  a  j 
marked  difference  between  French  at 
Stratford-le-Bow  and  French  at  l’.ari8.  | 
Anglo-Norman  became  a  corrupt  and 
provincial  dialect  of  a  foreign  tongue. 
But  though  the  condition  of  the  two 
“languages  was  similar,  their  position  was 
diflTereiit.  The  Normans  were  a  mere 
colony  in  England — not  a  colony  of  the 
lower  classes,  or  confined  to  one  portion 
of  the  soil,  but  a  colony  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racy,  thinly  though  widely  spread  over 
the  country.  As  soon  therefore  as  Nor¬ 
man  was  stripped  of  its  social  and  lit¬ 
erary  pre«*minenoe,  it  was  stripped  of  all 
apology  or  necessity  for  its  continuance. 
It  is  not  for  speculative  excellences,  but 
for  practical  convenience  that  one  lan¬ 
guage  is  “  taken  ”  and  another  “left.” 
However  desirable,  or  however  advanta¬ 
geous  a  change  of  language  may  be,  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  many  to 
give  up  their  mother-tongue.  The  Saxon 
was  the  language  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  ;  and  such  a  language — how¬ 


ever  mean,  however  corrupt,  however 
imperfect — must  finally  determine  that 
of  the  nation.  Numbers  are  here  more 
potent  than  ancestral  fame  or  sesthetic 
beauty.  The  exuberance  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  literature,  and  the  success  of  the 
Norman  language,  protracted  and  modi¬ 
fied,  but  could  not  reverse  the  inevitably 
result.  The  comparative  victory  of  the 
Saxon  was  no  proof  of  its  innate  strength ; 
the  comparative  defeat  of  the  Norman  was 
no  proof  of  its  innate  weakness.  When¬ 
ever  the  conditions  of  the  contest  have 
been  the  same,  the  result  of  the  contest 
has  been  the  same.  Tlie  Normans  had 
previously  proved  the  servility  of  the 
Norwegian,  as  they  now  proved  the  ser¬ 
vility  of  the  French.  The  Englishmen 
who  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  twelfth 
century  gi-adually  adopted  the  habits,  the 
dress,  and  the  language  of  their  Iiish  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
jirecise  steps  by  which  the  two  languages 
were  gradually  blended  into  one.  But  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
this  mixed  language  was  first  employed 
in  literature.  The  first  writers  betray  in 
their  movements  an  unsteadiness  and 
want  of  confidence  natur.al  to  men  walk¬ 
ing  on  ice  that  is  just  forming.  Trans¬ 
lators  from  the  French,  such  as  Robert 
of  Gloucester  and  Robert  de  Brunne, 
naturally  preferred  French  idioms.  Satir¬ 
ists,  such  as  Langlands,  rigidly  adhered 
to  the  Saxon.  Pedants,  such  as  Gower, 
showed  their  learning  by  writing — with 
equal  brilliancy — in  French,  English,  and 
Latin.  It  was  reserved  for  Chancer  to 
perceive  the  true  genius  of  the  language, 
to  express  himself  in  it  with  ease,  and  to 
hallow  it  by  his  genius. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
Chaucer  was  born  in  Ltmdon  in  1338,  of 
gentlemanly,  though  not  of  noble  par¬ 
ents.  But  of  the  next  thirty  years  of 
his  life,  his  childhood,  boyhood,  youth — 
how,  wh.at,  and  where  he  studied,  the 
profession  he  adopted,  and  the  friend¬ 
ships  he  formed — we  are  in  total  dark¬ 
ness.  The  latter  half  of  his  life,  on  the 
contrary,  is  known  minutely.  But  for 
this  knowledge  we  are  indebted  not  to 
the  biographies  of  his  friends,  to  the 
abuse  of  his  enemies,  to  the  histories  of 
his  time,  or  even  to  his  own  works-=-but 
to  the  musty  records,  the  dry  chronicles 
that  moulder  in  the  Treasuries  of  the  Ex- 
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chequer  and  the  cells  of  the  Tower.  I  summer.  Thus  they  might  easily  have 
From  the  first  notice  of  Chaucer  ■^o  the  met  at  Padua  in  June  and  July.  It  is 
last,  he  appear.;*  iii  clo.se  connection  with  |  therefore  neither  impossible  nor  improb- 
the  Court ;  aud  be  was  destined  to  }>rovc  I  able  that  the  interview  took  place.  Tliis 
the  notorious  lusLibility  of  Court  favor  j  embassy,  however,  led  to  fnore  in|>ortant 
and  Court  patronage.  According  to  the  I  results  than  the  acquaintanceship  of  such 
deposition  made  when  he  was  fifty-eight  j  a  {>edaut  as  Petrarch.  It  was  Chaucer's 
year's  of  age — in  legirl  phrase  “forty  and  j  first  important  mission.  It  must  have 
upwards  ” — he  accompanied  Edward  in  been  executed  skilfully,  as  he  was  re- 
one  of  his  expeditions  into  France.  This  j  warded  liberally.  On  the  26d  of  April, 
expedition  was  in  all  prolrability  that  of  |  1374,  he  received  an  annual  grant  of  a 
13o9.  Tire  expedition  failed  ;  but  what  |  |)itcher  of.  wine — afterwards  commuted 
became  of  Chaucer,  or  how  he  spent  the  |  into  twenty  marks  ;  on  tlie  8th  of  June 
next  five  or  six  years  of  his  life,  is  un-  j  he  wrts  made  Comptroller  of  the  Cus- 
known.  Did  he,  as  Knight  has  plausi- j  toms  and  Subsidy  of  Wools,  etc.,  and  on 
bly  conjectured,  languish  in  captivity  T  .  the  IStb  he  received  £I0  for  life  from  the 
If  so,  he  must  have  married  immedi-  j  Duke  of  Lancaster.  For  eight  years  his 
ately  after  his  retani.  For  in  Septem-  |  income  received  no  further  increase  ;  but 
her,  1366,  a  pension  of  ten  marks  was  ,  in  1382  he  wa.s  made  Comptioller  of  the 
granted  to  his  wife  Philippa.  This  lady  ^  Petty  Cu.^toms.  lie  remained  in  pos- 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Payne  Iloet,  |  session  of  these  emoluments,  however, 
king-of-ai'ms  of  Guienue,  and  sister  to  j  onl^-  for  four  years. 

Catharine  Swynford,  successively  the  Chaucer's  intimacy  with  Gower  is 
governess,  mistress,  aud  wife  of  the  Duke  I  neither  so  unimportant  nor  so  dubious 
of  Lancaster.  From  her  youth  to  her  j  as  his  interview  with  I’etrarch.  They 
marriage,  she  had  been  in  Uie  train  of  the  i  wrote  comjilimeutary  verses  on  each  oth- 
voluptuous  queen  of  Chaucer's  most  dis-  j  cr,  though  that  might  not  imply  much, 
tiuguished  patron — Edward  the  Third,  j  A  more  trustworthy  proof  of  their  friend- 
In  tlie  following  year  Chaucer  received  ship  has  lately  been  discovered.  When 
the  first  of  those  grants — the  records  Chaucer  set  out  on  an  embassy  to  Ix)m- 
of  which  compose  his  biography.  For  hardy  in  1378,  he  appointed  Gower  his 
the  next  twenty  years  honors  and  wealth  trustee.  When  their  friend.-liip  began, 
continued  to  fiow  in  upon  the  favored  {  or  when  it  ended,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
courtier  and  successful  diplomatist.  In  j  It  may  have  began  in  their  youtii  and 
tlie  course  of  ten  years  (1370 — 1380)  he  j  ended  only  with  Chaucer’s  death, 
w  as  employed  in  seven  dififerent  embas-  |  At  tlie  close  of  1386,  Chaucer  was  sud- 
sies.  Two  of  these  have  acquired  a  sin-  |  denly  stripi>cd  of  both  of  his  oflices.  Tlie 
gular  interest  In  the  one  he  is  suppo.<ed  |  cause  of  his  downfall  is  still  oUscure.  No 
to  have  made  acquaintanceship  with  Pe- 1  proof  has  been  found  of  his  hostility  to  * 
trarch  ;  by  the  other  he  is  proved  to  have  .  the  Government,  or  his  sympathy  with 
been  the  friend  of  Gow’er.  Personal  inter- |  John  of  Northampton.  He  neither  fled 
views  between  famous  contemporai’ies  .  to  Zealand  in  1382,  nor  was  committed 
have — fi'om  the  time  of  Solon  down-  to  the  Tower  in  1383.  On  the  contrary, 
wards — formed  a  lavorite  subject  for  in-  we  have  the  best  proof  that  from  1380  to 
vention.  Chaucer’s  interview  with  Pe-  1388  he  resided  in  London,  and  received 
trarch  rests  upon  a  very  slight  foundation  his  pension  with  his  own  hands.  In  1380, 
— tlie  bare  statement  of  a  fictitious  per-  insteadof  being  committed  to  the  Tower, 
sonage  that  his  tale — GriseUla — had  been  ho  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  shire  for 
sold  him  at  “Padowe”  by  a  “worthy  Kent  The  of  Chaucci’s  disgrace  is 
clei'k,”  “  highte  Frauncis  Petrarch.”  tlie  only  clew  to  its  cause.  Chaucer’s 
The  dates,  however,  of  this  half-mythi-  patron  —  the  Duke  of  I^aucaster  —  was 
cal  interview  tally  better  than  is  usual  in  abroad :  Chaucer's  patron’s  enemy — the 
bucli  cases.  The  interview  must  have  Duke  of  Gloucester — was  at  the  head  of 
taken  place  in  1373,  if  it  took  place  at  the  Government.  It  is  therefore  not  im- 
all.  In  that,  yeai' Petrarch  was  at  Ai'qua,  probable  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's 
near  Padua,  from  January  till  September,  enmity  to  his  brother  may  have  extended 
and  Chaucer  was  at  Florence  during  the  to  his  brother’s  relative  and  protegL  The 
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effect  of  Chaucer’s  fall  is  unfortunately  j 
more  obvious  than  the  cause.  In  a  year  j 
after  it  his  wife  died.  Had  the  death  of  j 
the  wife  anything  to  do  with  the  misfor-  j 
tunes  of  the  husband  !  In  another  year  j 
he  had  to  commute  his  annual  pension  i 
for  something  of  more  present  value.  In 
1389  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  sup-  j 
planted  by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of' 
York,  and  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Laii- ! 
caster's  sou.  The  new  administration  | 
was  appointed  in  May  ;  in  July,  Chaucer  j 
was  a|>i>ointed,  at  a  salarj’  of  two  shil¬ 
lings  per  day,  Clerk  of  the  King’s  Works  i 
at  Westminster.  Next  year  he  was  made  ; 
Clerk  of  the  King’s  Works  at  M^indsor.  | 
Hut  these  appointments  were  of  short  | 
duration  ;  in  another  year  he  was  super- 1 
seded,  and  for  the  next  three  years  his  j 
only  income — so  far  as  we  know — was 
his  annuity  of  ten  pounds  from  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  At  length  his  pros|)ect8  ! 
began  to  brighten.  In  1394  he  received  I 
a  grant  of  twenty  |)Ounds  for  life.  But  ‘ 
this  sum  was  too  small  to  remove  the  : 
effects  of  eight  years’  destitution,  and  to  ! 
meet  the  continual  demands  of  his  ele-  j 
vated  position.  In  1398  he  received  ' 
Letters  of  Protection — protection,  there  I 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  from  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  his  creditors.  Little  or  no 
alleviation  was  afforded  by  the  grant  of  a 
tun  of  wine.  There  is  scarcely  a  sadder 
spectacle  in  all  histoiy  than  that  of  the  ^ 
skilful  amba.«sador  and  venerable  poet 
‘‘tottering  to  the  Exchequer,”  as  Sir  Ilar- 
ris  Nicolas  remarks,  for  some  miserable 
advance  of  a  few'  shillings.  Next  year 
Richard  was  supplanted  by  his  cousin  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Lanca-ster’s  son  did  not 
forget  the  noblest  of  his  own  and  his 
father’s  followers.  A  few  months  after 
he  came  to  the  throne  he  doubled  the 
poet’s  pension.  But  human  assistance 
was  now  of  little  avail.  On  the  2oth  of 
October,  1400,  and  probably  near  the 
spot  where  he  now’  reposes,  the  aged 
poet’s  trials  and  sufferings  were  finally 
brought  to  a  close. 

Chaucer  had  tw’o  sons — Lewis,  who 
died  young,  and  Thomas,  who  attained 
immense  wealth,  and  one  of  whose  de¬ 
scendants  was  declared  heir  to  the  crown. 

The  history  of  Chaucer’s  life  is  thus 
the  history  of  his  income ;  and  yet  the 
exact  amount  of  his  income  w’e  are  un¬ 
able  to  compute.  The  number  of  occa- 
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sional  donations  which  he  received — 
such  as  £104  for  the  wardship  of  an  es¬ 
tate  in  Kent,  £7o  for  forfeited  wool,  etc. 
— are  from'  their  nature  indeterminate. 
The  value  of  his  pensions,  as  we  have 
seen,  fluctuated  greatly.  In  1367  they 
amounted  to  £20 ;  in  1374  to  £40;  in 
1378  to  £13  6s.  8d.  In  1386  they  w’ere 
reduced  to  £10  ;  but  in  1394  they  w'ere 
again  raised  to  £30 ;  in  1398  to  £35 ; 
and  during  the  last  year  of  his  life  to 
£51  ISs.  4d.  How  much  hissalar.es — as 
Comptroller  of  the  Customs  of  Wools, 
etc.,  from  1374  to  1386,  and  of  the  Petty 
Customs  from  1382  to  1386 — amounted 
to  is  unknown.  There  is  still  another 
difficulty  in  determining  Chaucer’s  wealth 
or  poverty.  W e  are  ignorant  of  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  money  in  the  fourteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  Were  we, 
therefore,  able  to  estimate  Chauoer’s 
nomin.al  income,  we  should  still  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  its  real  value.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  little  doubt  that  Chaucer’s  fortune, 
during  his  prosperity,  was  ample,  if  not 
splendid. 

The  fluctuations  of  Cliaucer’s  income 
seem  partly  to  have  influenced  the  order 
and  character  of  his  writing.s.  If  his 
cares  were  relieved  by  his  official  emolu¬ 
ments,  his  genius  was  hampered  by  his 
official  duties.  The  best  portion  of  his 
time,  during  the  best  portion  of  his  life, 
was  consumed  in  the  trivial  routine  of  a 
custom-house.  Thus  hampered,  the  poet 
confined  himself  to  translations.  These 
enlarged  his  vocabulary  and  matured  his 
style.  But  it  was  not  till — like  Milton — 
his  mind  was  free  from  official  routine  that 
he  began  his  greatest  and  most  original 
work.  In  his  previous  work  he  had  out¬ 
stripped  all  his  conterajxiraries :  in  his 
Canterbury  Tales  he  outstripped  most  of 
his  successors.  They  were  written  when 
he  was  old,  poor,  and  desolate ;  but  in 
spite  of  age,  poverty,  and  desolation,  he 
bequeathed  a  greater  gift  than  power, 
riches,  or  rank  have  been  able  to  bestow. 

Chaucer's  personal  appearance,  habits, 
character,  and  genius  must  be  learned 
from  his  works.  In  person  he  was  cor¬ 
pulent  :  he  was  no  “  poppet”  to  embrace. 
But  his  face  was  small  and  fair.  In  his 
portrait  by  Occlive,  his  features  are  thin, 
pale,  and  intelligent;  his  eye  is  downcast 
and  meditative ;  but  its  light  has  been 
dimmed  by  age  and  study. 
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That  Chaucer  was  a  hard  student  is  at- 1 
tested  by  his  voluminous  writings  and  by 
his  own  statements.  When  he  had  done 
all  his  “reckonings  ”  at  the  custom-house, 
he  returned  to  his  favorite  studies  at 
home.  His  office  was  no  sinecure :  he 
had  to  write  all  the  records  with  his  own 
hand.  His  studies  were  no  pastime  :  he 
pored  over  his  books  till  his  eyes  were 
“  dazed  ’*  and  dull. 

Yet  Chaucer  was  little  of  a  recluse  and 
still  less  of  an  ascetic.  “  His  abstinence,” 
as  he  says  himself,  “  was  lyte.”  He  was 
fond  of  physical  life  and  physical  enjoy¬ 
ment,  keenly  alive  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  and  the  pleasures  of  society.  With 
a  sly,  slightly  sarcastic  humor,  he  enjoy¬ 
ed,  observed,  recorded ;  and  he  probably 
did  not  desire  to  shine.  His  observation 
was  keen  and  penetrating,  his  description 
faithful  and  skilful. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  one 
class  of  men  or  to  one  cast  of  thought.  His 
sympathies  were  as  wide  as  his  ob.<erva- 
lion  was  accurate.  In  these  qualities  he 
excelled  not  only  all  his  predecessors,  but 
with  one  exception,  all  his  successors. 

In  one  respect  he  was  superior  to 
Shakespeare  He  was  able  to  make  a 
practic^  use  of  his  observation.  His 
frequent  embassies  at  once  stimulated, 
tested,  and  proved  his  skill,  sagacity  and 
tact 

The  mistakes  of  Leland  (1509),  the 
reckless  a.ssertions  of  Speght  (1598),  the 
want  of  discrimination  in  Urry  (1721), 
and  the  mistakes,  reckless  assertions,  and 
want  of  discrimination  combined  in  God¬ 
win  (1803),  render  their  biographies  al¬ 
most  valueless.  The  meagre  outline  of 
Tyrwhitt  (1775),  with  all  its  defects,  is 
second  only  to  the  exhaustive  memoir  of 
Sir  H.  Nicolas  (1845). 

The  position  of  a  poet  of  the  present 
day  is  v.;ry  diflTerent  from  what  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Chaucer.  Every  poem  nar¬ 
rows  the  ground  and  lessens  the  necessity 
for  a  successor.  The  more  popular,  com¬ 
mon,  and  accessible  tracts  of  thought  are 
occupied  first.  As  it  is  no  proof  of  genius 
to  repeat  what  it  may  have  been  a  very 
great  proof  of  genius  to  invent,  new  and 
more  outlying  tracts  of  thought  h.aveever 
to  be  sought  for.  Hence  the  modern  poet, 
in  his  search  for  originality  is  apt  to  stum- 
‘ble  upon  eccentricity. 

An  author’s  fame  is  now  more  quickly 


and  more  widely  diffused.  IFis  readers 
are  multiplied  by  thousands.  Before  the 
invention  of  printing,  few,  very  few — 
outside  the  cloister — could  read.  Manu¬ 
scripts  were  few  and  dear.  At  a  trifling 
expense  every  new  work  may  now  bo 
read  from  Land’s  End  to  John  o’Groat’s 
a  few  days  after  it  is  published ;  while 
critiques  and  analyses  may  be  procured 
for  a  few  j)ence.  In  a  short  time  every 
very  popular  work  is  known  more  or  leas 
vaguely  to  almost  every  individu.al  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  republished  in  America 
and  the  colonies,  and  translated  into 
French,  German,  and  Italian. 

Hence  an  author's  income  is  now  less 
mutable.  The  poet  of  the  present  day 
has  no  longer  to  depend  upon  the  bounty 
of  an  individual.  The  caprice  by  which 
a  single  patron  might  Imj  turned  into  an 
enemy,  or  the  reverses  by  which  he  might 
be  changed  into  a  beggar,  cannot,  to  any 
perceptible  extent,  affect  a  whole  nation. 
The  general  public  is  a  more  steady,  more 
permanent,  and  withal  a  more  liberal  pay¬ 
master  than  its  predecessor. 

But  a  writer  has  now  less  influence 
upon  the  language.  If  his  re.aders  are 
multiplied  by  thousands,  so  are  his  rivals. 
An  intimate  acquaintance  with  an  author 
nowadays  cannot  be  expected,  nay,  is 
seldom  deserved.  New  liooks  are  no 
longer  studied  or  even  read ;  they  are 
“  looked  through,”  “  dipped  into,” 
“  skimmed  over,”  or  “  glanced  at.” 
“  We  make  ourselves  acquainted  ”  w'ilh 
the  “latest  publications” — not  to  satisfy 
an  intellectual  craving — not  to  increase 
our  resources  from  the  spoils  of  others, 
enlar^  our  vocabulary  or  refine  our  ex¬ 
pression — not  to  widen  our  sympathies  or 
remove  our  prejudices,  but  to  save  aj>- 
pearances  and  to  conceal  our  ignorance. 
We  must  be  able  to  say,  “  we  have  seen 
it,”  and  appe.ar  entitled  to  talk  fluently 
and  confidently  when  we  must  be  secretly 
conscious  that  we  are  perfectly  ignorant 
of  what  we  are  talking  about  Hence 
an  author’s  influence  upon  the  language 
now  is  imperceptible,  and  forms  a  singu¬ 
lar  contrast  to  what  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Chaucer.  To  his  contemporaries,  the 

f olden  mine  imbedded  in  the  works  of 
'erence  and  Cicero,  of  Horace  and  Vir- 
gpl,  and  which  was  so  bountifully  to  en¬ 
rich  future  generations,  was  known  only 
by  its  dross.  Late  and  ecclesiastical 
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Latin  was  constnied  through  imperfectly 
understood  French.  The  literature  of 
Athens,  of  which  even  that  of  Rome  was 
but  a  feeble  imitation,  was  less  known 
then  than  Sanscrit  is  known  now.  Onr 
primitive  Saxon  literature  had  become 
unintelligible  ;  our  modern  English  liter¬ 
ature  had  not  yet  been  formed.  The  only 
language  that  was  understood,  the  only 
literature  that  was  appreciated,  was 
French.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  this  last  resource  was 
cut  off.  A  new  era  in  our  literature,  a 
new  era  in  our  national  history,  began  in 
Chaucer’s  lifetime.  For  three  centuries 
onr  civilization  and  onr  literature — wheth¬ 
er  expre.ssed  in  Anglified  French,  or 
Frenchified  English — had  been  merely 
offshoots  of  those  of  France.  But  our 
dependence  upon  France  was  terminated 
by  the  ambition  and  energy  of  Edward 
the  Third.  To  his  wars  with  France 
must  directly  or  indirectly  be  attributed 
the  political,  literary,  and  religious  growth 
of  the  nation  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  His  wars  were  ex¬ 
pensive;  his  resources  were  insufficient. 
To  meet  his  expenses  it  was  necessary  to 
empty  the  pockets  of  his  subjects,  and  to 
empty  their  pockets  it  was  necessary  to 
enlarge  their  freedom.  His  wars  termi¬ 
nated  our  subjection  to  France  and 
weakened  onr  connection  with  the  Con¬ 
tinent  National  isolation  fosU'red  na- 1 
tional  independence ;  atid  for  the  first 
time  the  authority  of  Rome  was  called  in 
question.  His  martial  victories  aroused, 
and  his  reverses  irritated  the  national 
pride  ;  and  the  national  pride  wiis  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  reproduction  or 
clumsy  translation  of  a  French  author. 
French  ceased  to  monopolize  the  bar,  the 
school,  and  the  pulpit.  Hence  the  almost 
contemporaneous  appearance  of  Wick- 
liffe,  Minot,  Gower,  Chaucer,  and  Lang- 
lands.  None  of  these,  however,  except 
Chaucer,  exercised  a  very  material  or 
lasting  influence  u|)on  our  langtiage. 
Minot,  though  fluent  and  smooth  in  his 
versification,  was  without  vigor  or  orig¬ 
inality.  Gower  was  intolerably  pe<lantic 
and  intolerably  dull.  Langlands,  on  the 
contrary,  was  both  vigorous  and  original. 
His  invectives  must  have  been  keenly  ap¬ 
preciated— of  course  with  a  difference — 
ix)th'  by  the  followers  and  opponents  of 
Wickliffe.  But  it  was  only  in  a  peculiar 


phase  of  society  that  the  Vision  of  riel's 
Ploughman,  could  become  or  continue 
popular :  while  pef^ple  of  every  r.ank  and 
profession  have  for  many  centuries  been 
able  to  enjoy  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

What  the  successes  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  had  produced,  the  reverses  of  his 
successors  perpetuated.  The  corona¬ 
tion  of  Chaucer’s  last  patron,  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  the  “  elect  of  the  people,” 
and  the  conquests  of  his  son  “Harry,” 
seemed  to  consummate  the  political  and 
martial  victories  of  Chaucer’s  first  patron, 
Edward  the  Third.  But  what  seemed  to 
consummate  finally  overthrew.  Boling- 
broke’s  usurpation  led  to  the  civil  wars, 
and  the  civil  wars  led  to  national  humili¬ 
ation  and  national  servitude.  They  made 
the  capricious  tyranny  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  practicable,  and  the  despotic  tyr¬ 
anny  of  Charles  the  First  possible. 
They  led  to  national  misery  and  literary 
darkness.  For  two  centuries  not  a  single 
light,  save  “  the  morning  star  ”  of  our 
literature,  brightened  the  horizon.  Thus 
for  several  generations  Chaucer  had  no 
rivals  in  the  writers  that  lived  before, 
with,  or  after  him.  For  several  genera¬ 
tions  his  authority  was  undivided,  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  unimpairad. 

Chaucer’s  influence  was  greater,  be¬ 
cause  the  language  w.as  then  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  change.  The  Augustan  poet 
might  wonder  why  a  liberty  that  w.as 
granted  to  Cecilius  and  to  Plautus  was 
denied  to  Virgil  and  to  Varro,  or  why 
he  w.a8  not  allowe<l  to  enrich  the  lan¬ 
guage  like  Cato  and  Ennius  : 

“Qaid  autem 

Cascilio  Plautoque  dabii  KomaouB  adoniptum 
Virj^ilio  Vamque  ?  Ego  cur  acquirere  pauca, 
Bi  possum  iuvidcur  cum  lingua  CaiooLi  el 
Eimi 

Sermonem  p.atrlum  ditavcrit  ct  nova  rcrum 
Nomina  protnlerit  ?  ” 

But  neither  could  Horace  in  his  day, 
nor  Tennyson  in  ours,  tamper  with  the 
language  as  Plautus  and  Chaucer  did  in 
theirs.  The  language  of  successive  au¬ 
thors  has  gradually  become  a  standard. 
Onr  vocabulary  and  our  syntax  have  at 
last  become  stereotyped.  Innovations  in 
either  become  every  day  more  inadmissi¬ 
ble.  In  Chaucer’s  time  the  language  was 
passing  through  a  series  of  rapid  changes. 
There  were  a  hundred  different  dia'ecta 
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and  no  means  of  determining  which  was 
right.  Those  whose  authority  is  now 
equally  decisive  over  the  dress  of  society 
and  diction  of  conversation,  had  then 
but  recently  and  partially  given  up 
French.  The  literature  by  w'hicli  our 
present  written  language  is  determined 
only  began  with  Chaucer,  lie  became 
to  others  what  none  had  been  to  him — a 
standard.  If  this  state  of  the  language 
caused  great  diihculties  it  also  furnished 
great  rewards.  If,  in  selecting  the  most 
harmonious  words  and  phrases,  he  had 
to  trust  to  his  own  ear  and  to  his  own 
judgment,  his  taste  was  universally  ap¬ 
proved  and  widely  imitated.  He  was 
respected  by  Gower,  admired,  or  rather 
adored,  by  Ocxjlive,  Lydgate,  Douglas, 
S[)enser  and  Milton  ;  imitated  by  Pope, 
Dryden,  Wordswortl),  and  Tennyson. 
By  the  peculiar  fortunes  of  James  the 
First,  Chaucer’s  influence  was  extended 
to  Scotland  ;  and,  amid  the  countrymen 
of  Barbour,  the  English  poet  found  more 
fervent  admirers,  and  more  worthy  rivals, 
than  amid  his  own.  “There  is,  perhaps,” 
it  has  been  said  by  tlie  highest  authority, 
“  no  author  who  ha-s  done  so  much  to 
mould,  or  rather  to  lix,  the  standard  of 
the  language,  as  this  great  genius.” — 
Marsh,  p.  17. 

But  though  Chaucer's  enormous  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  admitted,  the  character 
and  direction  of  this  influence  has  been 
disputed.  He  undoubtedly  wrote  the 
language  which  he  spoke;  but  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  he  spoke  must  have  been 
tinctured  with  that  of  the  society  in 
w'bich  he  mixed ;  and  the  courtiers  of 
Edward  the  Third  were  much  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  French  than  with  Saxon  or 
English.  Like  the  literati  of  his  time, 
Chaucer  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
French  literature.  By  his  numerous 
translations,  his  ea/  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  French  phrases  and  French 
idioms.  These  two  circumstances,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  English  language  in 
rhymes,  account  for  Chaucer's  introduc¬ 
tion  of  many  new  romance  vocables.  It 
is  true  that  Chaucer  used  a  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  French  terms  tlian  the  purest 
of  his  contemporaries ;  but  Langlands 
used  only  those  French  words  which 
were  already  current,  while  Chaucer  used 
many  of  his  own  coinage.  “  There  is  no 
doubt,”  as  Marsh  has  remarked,  “that 


many  of  these  words  have  been  retained 
in  place  of  equally  appropriate  Saxon 
terms  upon  Chaucer’s  authority.  So  far, 
therefore,  the  charge  often  preferred 
against  him  of  having  alloyed  the  lan¬ 
guage  by  the  introduction  of  French 
words  and  idioms,  though  by  no  means 
true  to  its  whole  extent,  is  not  absolute¬ 
ly  without  foundation.”  But  his  syntax 
remained  purely  Anglo-Saxon.  His  ex¬ 
pressions  have  the  ease,  elegance,  and 
brevity  which  characterize  the  language 
of  tlie  upper  classes,  and  the  compass, 
variety,  and  flexibility  w'hich  character¬ 
ize  the  language  of  genius.  His  rigid 
adherence  to  a  Saxon  framew'ork,  and 
his  profuse  admission  of  French  vocables, 
were  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  our  language.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  bis  influence  has  been  emi¬ 
nently  beneficial. 

The  hoar  of  antiquity  now  lies  thick 
on  the  ancient  poet.  Over  his  thoughts 
and  his  language  the  dust  of  six  event¬ 
ful  centuries  has  been  slowly  settling. 
The  society  familiar  to  him  has  become 
strange  and  obscure  to  us.  We  are  una¬ 
ble  to  recall,  scarcely  even  to  imagine, 
the  vanished  life  of  that  long  bygone 
generation  —  the  knights,  with  their 
chivalrous  love  and  brutal  ferocity ;  the 
women,  with  the  ultra-feminine  primness 
of  the  cloister,  or  the  ultra-manly  free¬ 
dom  of  the  ago ;  the  philosophers,  with 
their  trivial  knowledge  and  childish  specu¬ 
lations  ;  the  witches,  astrologers,  and  al- 
chymists,  with  their  weird  unnatural  lore 
and  semi-conscious  imposition  ;  the  in¬ 
numerable  orders  of  clergy,  w’ith  their 
inverate  feuds,  their  profane  jest.s,  and 
boisterous  joviality  ;  or  the  people,  with 
their  rustic  coarseness,  their  gross  igno¬ 
rance,  and  unquestioning  faith.  Such  a 
phase  of  society  seems  strange  to  us ; 
but  though  strange,  neither  it  nor  the 
works  iu  which  it  is  unfolded  can  ever 
become  uninteresting. 

But  Chaucer  has  other  attractions ;  his 
language  is  almost  as  valuable  as  his 
thoughts.  In  English  similar  termina¬ 
tions  are  comparatively  rare.  Thousands 
of  words  have  no  rhyines,  and  thousands 
more  have  only  one  or  two.  The  tyranny 
of  like  endings  is  therefore  peculiarly 
galling  and  oppressive.  Whatever  be  the 
poet’s  subject,  or  whatever  bo  bis  indi¬ 
vidual  habits  of  thought  or  expression. 
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the  same  hackneyed  and  threadbare 
rhymes  perpetually  recur.  Hence  rhyme 
is  now  much  less  highly  prized  and  much 
less  frequently  used.  It  has  ceased  to  be 
a  favorite  with  Tennyson  ;  and  his  poetry 
has  not  suffered  by  ceasing  to  l)e  a  mere 
word-jingle.  The  evil  is  apparent,  but 
the  remedy  is  obscure.  Longfellow  has 
attempted  to  reanimate  the  antiquated 
system  of  Anglo  -  Saxon  alliteration. 
Marsh  has  suggested  a  more  natural 
remedy.  Many  poetical  terminations 
found  in  our  early  literature  have  been 
unfortunately  dropped.  For  example, 
the  melodious  en  of  the  plural,  the  j>ar- 
ticiple  ffwd,  and  the  trochaic  e  feminine, 
etc.,  found  in  Chaucer,  are  now  obsolete. 
By  reviving  these  and  similar  termina¬ 
tions  we  should  make  our  rhymes  much 
more  varied  and  our  measures  much  more 
soft. 

And  not  only  many  musical  endings, 
but  many  expressive  Saxon  words  have 
become  obsolete.  Some  of  the.se  have 
died  and  left  no  sign  ;  others  have  been 
replaced  by  words  more  euphonious, 
though  less  significant,  borrowed  from 
the  French  or  Latin.  To  point  a  strik¬ 
ing  antithesis  or  round  the  epic  roll,  our 
language  is  almost  perfect;  but  it  has 
become  less  able  to  depict  nature,  to 
paint  our  emotions  or  to  touch  our  heart. 
The  recovery  of  this  power  must  be 
sought  in  the  study  of  our  ancient  liter¬ 
ature,  and  prei-minently  in  the  works  of 
Chaucer. 

Not  much  has  yet  been  done  to  make 
Chaucer’s  works  more  popular  or  more 
intelligible.  The  task  is  difficult ;  first, 
because  his  text  is  uncertain.  During 
the  seventy  years  in  which  he  remained 
in  manuscript,  Chaucer  was  exjmsed  to 
many  corruptions.  The  rapid  changes 
in  the  language  of  the  nation  during  tliat 
period  were  accompanied  by  as  rapid 
changes  in  the  language  of  Chaucer’s 
manuscripts.  The  various  dialects  which 
prevailed  in  the  various  counties  prevail¬ 
ed  also  in  the  provincial  transcripts  of 
Chaucer.  But  if  his  popularity  at  first 
tended  to  cornipt,  it  afterwards  assist¬ 
ed  to  preserve.  The  Canterbury  Tales 
was  one  of  the  first  works  which  popu¬ 
lar  favor  enabled  Caxton  to  print.  Fifty 
years  afterwards  his  complete  w'orks  were 
published  by  Godfrey.  But  the  press, 
though  it  prevented  provincial  or  modem 


interpolations,  did  not  prevent  editorial 
or  remove  traditional  corruptions.  Mod¬ 
ern  editors  have  still  greater  difficulties. 
While  Chaucer’s  text  has  not  become 
more  correct,  it  has  become  more  obsciira 
In  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  opinion,  in  the  pulling  down  of 
one  church  and  the  building  up  of  anoth¬ 
er,  in  the  growth  of  the  human  intellect 
and  the  expansion  of  human  knowledge, 
his  language  and  allusions  have  become 
strange  and  his  versification  unintelligi¬ 
ble.  But  if  Chaucer’s  antique  language 
darkens,  it  also  adorns.  If  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  say  too  little,  it  is  also  dangerous 
to  say  too  much.  Without  explanation, 
his  works  become  oppressively  obscure ; 
overloaded  with  explanation,  they  become 
oppressively  dull.  To  remove  these  dif¬ 
ficulties,  the  first  modem  editor  of  Chau¬ 
cer  has  done  more  than  any  other  before 
or  after  him.  Like  most  of  the  writers 
of  his  own  century,  and  many  of  those 
of  ours,  Tyrwhitt  often  unnecessarily 
and  pretentiously  displays  his  abtruse  and 
curious  learning.  But  in  spite  of  his 
pedantry,  Tyrwhitt  possessed — what  is 
rarely  found  in  pedants  —  a  vigorous, 
shrewd,  and  masculine  understanding. 
Ilis  text  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  in  1765, 
seems  as  good  as  that  of  Wright,  in  1847. 
He  has  interpreted  many  obsolete  words, 
explained  many  obscure  passages,  and 
definitely  solved  Chaucer’s  mode  of 
versification.  The  worst  features  in 
Tyrwhitt’s  edition  reappear  in  that  of 
Routledge.  Tyrwhitt’s  notes,  even  when 
notoriously  incorrect,  and  his  biography, 
with  all  its  errors  and  defects,  are  repro¬ 
duced  without  comment  or  discrimina¬ 
tion.  None  of  Tyrwhitt’s  mistakes  are 
corrected,  none  of  his  defects  supplied. 
The  name  of  Corbould  appears  upon  the 
title-page ;  but  only  as  a  lure.  Certainly 
the  illustrations,  which  appear  at  inter¬ 
vals  throughout  the  volume,  CAn  neither 
make  Corbonld’s  fame  wider,  or  Chau¬ 
cer’s  text  clearer.  From  these  faults 
Robert  Bell’s  edition  is  entirely  free.  By 
this  editor  nearly  everything  which  can 
''xplain,  illustrate,  or  improve  his  author, 
nas  been  carefully  collected  and  skilfully 
condensed.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  all 
Chaucer’s  writings — consisting,  as  they 
mostly  do,  of  translations-— can  ever  b^ 
come  popular.  We  still  require  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  in  which  the 
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obsolete  words,  opinions,  and  customs 
will  be  explained,  and  the  obsolete  pro¬ 
nunciation  indicated. 


Batunlar  Berlew. 

PARISIAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

Those  who  hear  So  frequently  about 
the  “  warnings”  given  to  French  jour- 
n.als,  and  who  know  that  in  France  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  has  been  ])ronounced 
incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  Empire,  will  probably  marvel  when 
they  are  told  that  for  some  time  back 
hardly  a  month  has  elapsed  during  which 
the  publication  of  a  new  newspaper 
has  not  been  announced  in  Paris.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  no  other  capital  are  so 
many  daily -and  weekly  papers  offered 
for  sale  as  in  that  of  France  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  People  will  naturally  con¬ 
clude  either  that  the  proprietors  of  these  j 
publications  must  have  plenty  of  money  ' 
to  squander,  or  else  that  they  have  no  j 
w'its  to  lose.  It  will  seem  to  them  the 
height  of  folly  th.at  men  should  deliber¬ 
ately  embark  in  ventures  of  which  the 
shipwreck  is  certain ;  should  employ  j 
their  capital  in  founding  a  newspaper  I 
which  may  be  suppressed  at  the  pleasure  ' 
of  an  arbitrary  Minister.  The  solution  ! 
of  this  puzzle  may  not  only  convey  in-  j 
formation,  but  will  furnish  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  that  Imperial  policy  which  j 
consists  in  repressing  discontent  by  ! 
corrupting  the  minds  of  the  governed.  I 
In  opposition,  then,  to  the  generally 
received  opinion,  we  assert  that  every  | 
Frenchman  may  found  a  newspaper,  and  J 
may  conduct  it  without  dread  of  inter-  j 
ference,  provided  that  he  never  discuss¬ 
es  political  questions,  or  inserts  news  of! 
a  political  character;  that  he  strictly! 
confines  himself  to  reporting  scandal- ' 
ous  anecdotes  and  relating  indelicate 
stories;  that  he  is  always  in  raptures  at ' 
the  doings  of  the  Court,  shows  himself' 
a  fervent  admirer  of  the  Emperor,  and  ■ 
professes  enthusiasm  for  the  young  Im-  j 
perial  Prince.  Taking  advantage  of  the  j 
opportunity  to  become  at  once  servile 
to  the  Government  and  popular  with  ■ 
the  crowd,  one  speculator  after  another 
has  started  a  journal  containing  no  in¬ 
formation  worth  having,  and  no  opinions 
which  could  displease  a  tyrant.  The 


cheapest  and  most  widely  circulated  of 
these  j>eriodicala  is  the  Petit  Jovrnal. 
It  is  sold  for  a  hulfpenny,  and  is  bought 
by  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  u  million  of 
persons.  Each  number  contains  a  sort 
of  essay,  the  in.stalment  of  a  novel,  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  worst  cases  of  the  police 
reports,  full  details  about  the  last  mur¬ 
der  or  suicide,  and  the  news  of  the  day 
— that  is,  all  the  ))artlcul.ars  relating  to 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  money 
market,  and  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  more  shameless  section  of  Parisiau 
society.  The  essay  writer  and  the  novel¬ 
ist  are  the  leading  spirits  of  the  journal. 
The  former  writes  under  the  pseudonyme 
of  “Timothee  Trimm,”  and  produces 
articles  which  in  happier  days  would 
scarcely  have  found  a  reader  in  France, 
but  which  are  now  the  favorite  intellec¬ 
tual  food  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Frenchmen.  Ilis  productions  are  C(jual- 
ly  remarkable  for  their  impertinence  and 
their  triviality.  At  one  time  the  public 
is  informed  how  to  make  soup,  at 
another  how  the  writer  felt  when  wit- 
nes.sing  a  mother  whipping  her  child. 
Not  only  does  he  adojit  the  French  pen¬ 
ny-a-liner’s  trick  for  filling  space,  which 
re  to  make  a  paragraph  of  a  sentence, 
but  he  prints  every  clause  of  a  sentence 
as  a  separate  paragrajth.  The  following 
passage  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
trick  referred  to,  and  a  fair  sample  of 
his  style.  It  is  the  introduction  to  an 
essay  on  the  “  Pot-au-feu  ” : 

“  Let  others,  during  the  hours  of  the  Car¬ 
nival,  extol  good  cheer, 

“And  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  trufHcd 
fowls  and  pine-apple  soup  I 

“  Let  the  apologist  of  tit  -  bits  praise  the 
golden  plover  and  the  fat  ortolan,  the  delicate 
pheasant  and  the  delectable  goo.se  liver. 

“  I  will  not  join  the  train  of  these  flatterers; 
“And  since,  for  once  in  my  life,  I  have  taken 
a  fancy  for  treating  gastronomy, 

“  I  wish  to  uphold  the  commonest  and  most 
customary  kind  of  food, 

“  The  most  nourishing  and  the  most  whole¬ 
some, 

“  The  true  national  dish  of  France, 
“Popular  as  maccaroni  in  Italy, 

“  Sour-crout  in  Germany,  and  roast  beef  in 
England. 

“  I  have  indicated  the  Pot-au-feu." 

This  is  the  sort  of  stuff  of  which 
“Timothee  Trimm  ”  writes  four  or  five 
columns  daily,  aud  for  which  he  finds 
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about  four  hundred  thousand  readers,  judge,  well  fitted  for  throwing  them 
It  is'  not  worse,  however,  than  the  into  fits  of  excitement.  In  order  to 
novels  for  which  the  Petit  Journal  is  meet  this  competitor,  M.  Millaud  found- 
famous.  They  are  generally  from  the  ed  .niother  paper  at  the  same  price,  and 
pen  of  M.  Ponson  du  Terrail,  a  writer  of  the  same  size,  and  called  the  Soleil. 
compared  with  whom  the  most  “sen-  Thus  three  daily  journ.als  are  now  em- 
salional  ”  of  English  novelists  must  be  ployed  in  the  mission  of  providing  the 
pronounced  tame,  and  would  easily  dis-  most  pernicious  kind  of  reading  for  the 
tance  in  a  competitive  examination  the  French  public.  They  appeal,  not  to 
most  able  among  the  contributors  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  but  to  those 
bloody  tales  to  our  cheap  journals,  or  who  are  supposed  to  be  educated,  and 
the  most  popular  among  the  dramatists  j  who  are  iu  a  position  to  enjoy  the  lux- 
of  the  transpontine  theatres.  Had  ;  uries  of  life.  A  taste  for  what  is  vile  is 
Eugene  Sue  been  alive  he  would  have  j  more  easily  excited  than  an  ailmiration 
found  more  than  his  match  in  ]\I.  Pon-  |  for  what  is  noble.  Details  of  suicides, 
son  du  Terrail.  |  murders,  atid  adulteries  are  always 

Success  leads  to  rivalry.  It  was  nat-  j  welcome  to  the  h.alf- educated,  and  be- 
ural,  then,  that  M.  Millaud.  the  founder  j  come  after  a  time  agreeable  to  those 
of  the  Petit  Journal^  should  have  com-  j  who,  although  more  cultivated,  have 
j)etilors  for  the  sums  which  a  paper  like  i  little  else  to  read.  As  the  very  worst 
It  had  caused  to  flow  into  his  treasury,  j  of  these  public.ations,  the  Petit  Journal  ' 
Accordingly,  M.  Villernessant  stepped  •  enjoys  the  largest  circulation.  Like 
forward  with  the  Grand  Journal  as  a  j  certain  English  new’spapers  which  boast 
camlidate  lor  popular  favor.  As  its  j  of  having  “  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
name  imlicates,  it  is  the  antithesis  of  the  world,”  it  sets  forth,  as  its  best  adver- 
Petit  Journal  in  size,  being  nearly  four  tisement,  the  number  of  copies  pub- 
limes  larger.  It  is  also  five  times  dearer,  lished.  Its  competitors  have  to  resort 
and  is  published  weekly.  That  it  has  to  other  measures.  They  bribe  as  well 
been  fairly  successful,  we  learn  from  a  |  as  boast.  For  example,  the  regular  sub¬ 
report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  its  pro-  scriber  to  the  Ecmement  was  presented 
prietors,  published  some  weeks  back,  at  Christmas  last  with  a  box  of  oranges; 
where  it  is  announced  th.at  the  divulend  and  whoever  then  paid  a  quarter’s  sub- 
for  the  year  is  within  a  fraction  of  eight  scription  in  advance  niigh^  also  come  in 
and  a  half  per  cent.  Notable  for  the  for  a  chance  of  the  same  precious  re¬ 
largeness  of  its  type  and  the  whiteness  ward.  At  the  present  time  the  two 
of  its  paper,  as  well  as  for  the  compara-  rivals  are  tempting  the  public  with  gratis 
live  soliility  of  its  contents,  the  success  copies  of  Victor  Hugo’s  Miserahles  or 
of  the  Grand  Journal  is  not  wholly  un-  TravaiUeura  de  la  J/er,  as  inducements 
deserved.  Yet  to  show  how  diflicult  it  to  buy  the  literary  rubbish  which  they 
is  to  fill  so  many  columns  with  matter  offer  at  a  low  price,  but  which  would  be 
to  which  the  authorities  will  not  take  dear  as  a  gift. 

exception,  its  conductors  are  obliged  to  Each  of  the  enterprising  gentlemen  we 
devote  nearly  an  entire  page  to  a  rep-  have  named  possesses  a  number  of  other 
etition  of  the  chit-chat  which  has  ap-  journals,  which  differ  in  little  but  the  ti¬ 
peared  in  its  contemporaries  during  the  ties  from  those  already  noticed.  There 
week.  Not  satisfied  with  surpassing  are  others  in  the  market,  but  none  of 
the  Petit  Journal  once  a  w’eek,  M.  Vil-  them  can  surpass  those  we  have  named 
Icmessant  determined  to  compete  with  in  appealing  with  effect  to  the  moat  dc- 
it  every  day,  and  founded  the  Emne-  jnaved  tastes  of  readers,  one  alone  ex- 
ment.  This  new  comer  costs  a  penny,  cepted.  This  is  called  Coloinbine.  It 
and  furnishes  a  more  ample  feast  of  came  before  the  world  with  the  recom- 
horrors  than  its  lower-priced  rival.  M.  mend.ation  of  being  edited  by  an  actress, 
Paul  Feval,  a  veter.an  composer  of  thrill  and  having  actresses  for  contributors, 
ing  stories,  has  been  employed  to  con-  The  life  of  the  world  of  vice  was  to  bo 
lest  the  palm  with  M.  Ponson  du  Ter-'  made  public  in  its  columns.  We  do  not 
rail.  Tlte  Embalmed  Huaband^  the  think  that  its  success  equalled  the  ex¬ 
novel  with  which  he  undertook  to  grat-  pectations  of  its  founders.  Indefld,  in 
ify  his  .eaders,  is,  as  far  as  we  cau  place  of  being  more  attractive  than  the 
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efitabli«hed  orjjans  of  bad’  reputation,  it 
proved  far  duller  than  the  Petit  Journal. 
The  revelations  it  contained  were  not 
novel;  the  anecdotes  were  devoid  of 
piquancy.  Its  originality  consisted  in 
being  printed  on  pink  paper,  and  this, 
though  appropriate  enough,  was  yet  hard¬ 
ly  sufficient  to  compensate  for  its  draw¬ 
backs.  But  the  badness  of  all  these  pa¬ 
pers  is  less  to  be  w’ondered  at  than  the 
fatuity  of  a  Government  which  can  think 
it  a  duty  to  encourage  them.  That  it 
should  do  so  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that 
vice,  and  not  virtue,  is  in  favor  at  Court. 
It  proves,  moreover,  that  so  long  as 
French  men  of  letters  do  not  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  Emperor’s  policy,  they  may  pub¬ 
lish  with  impunity  the  most  w’retched 
and  demoralizing  trash. 

Before  a  Frenchman  dare  print  and 
vend  a  newspaper  containing  the  slight¬ 
est  allusion  to  politics,  he  must  deposit 
a  large  sura  as  caution-money,  and  ob¬ 
tain  the  permission  of  the  Government. 
He  may  be  perfectly  inoffensive,  and 
mean  no  harm  to  his  fellows,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  may  desire  to  benefit  them  as 
much  as  to  enrich  himself.  Should  he 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  requisite  per¬ 
mission,  he  has  another  difficulty  to  con¬ 
tend  against — namely,  the  tax  in  the 
8h.ape  of  a  stamp  which  is  affixed  to  each 
number  of  a  licensed  paper.  The  effect 
of  this  is,  of  course,  to  oblige  hitn  to 
charge  a  higher  price  for  his  journal 
than  may  be  charged  for  one  which  is 
unstamped.  Suppose  him,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  a  speculator  who  is  solely 
animated  by  a  desire  to  gain  a  large  re¬ 
turn  for  his  outlay,  he  will  find  no  hin- 
derance  should  he  wish  to  own  a  news¬ 
paper.  If  he  confines  himself  to  retailing 
scandal,  he  may  found  as  many  papers 
as  he  pleases.  He  may  sell  them  at  a 
price  within  the  means  of  the  poorest 
class  of  readers,  because  he  has  no  se¬ 
curity  to  give,  and  no  stamp  to  purchase. 
He  is  thus  unchecked  in  his  desire  to 
work  as  much  mischief,  and  get  in  return 
as  much  profit,  as  possible.  He  may 
even  count  on  the  api>robation  of  cour¬ 
tiers,  and  the  patronage  of  Ministers. 
He  is  certain  to  be  invited  to  all  the 
State  balls.  He  will  rejoice  to  think 
that  he  inhabits  a  country  where  respect¬ 
able  pewspapers  enjoy  the  minimum  of 
liberty,  and  disreputable  ones  indulge  in 
the  maximum  of  license. 


It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Imperial  dynasty  to 
deny  that  the  press  in  Franc*  is  fettered. 
They  are  fond  of  asserting  that,  so  long 
as  the  law  is  not  violated,  entire  freedom 
of  expression  is  allowed.  They  will  prob¬ 
ably  add,  if  questioned  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  law,  that  it  resembles  that  which 
in  England  punishes  a  journalist  who 
libels  his  fellow-men.  A  foreigner  will 
assuredly  be  told  by  them  that  in  France 
the  press  is  really  as  free  as  elsewhere, 
inasmuch  as  whoever  will  may  found  a 
newspaper.  This  is  in  a  sense  undenia¬ 
ble.  But  it  is  equally  true,  and  equally 
misleading,  to  say  th.at  a  manacled  pris¬ 
oner  is  not  to  be  pitied  because  he  may 
dance.  Wheti  appealed  to,  the  prisoner 
would  assure«lly  say  that  he  considers 
freedom  to  mean  the  power  of  leaving 
the  gaol  and  going  where  he  |*leases,  as 
well  as  of  movitig  his  shackled  limbs 
within  the  four  walls  of  his  cell.  As 
matters  now  are  in  Paris,  the  Journal 
dee  Debate  may  say  nothing  displeasing 
to  the  authorities  without  endamrering 
its  existence,  whereas  the  Petit  Journal 
may  publish  whatever  suits  its  purpose, 
heedless  of  any  unpleasant  consequences. 
The  fool  may  bray,  but  the  sage’s  mouth 
is  forcibly  closed.  “Timothee  Trimm  ” 
is  applauded  when  he  writes  something 
unusually  coarse  or  silly,  while  Prevost- 
Paradol  is  prosecuted  should  he  criticise 
the  acts  of  the  Government  with  the 
prescience  of  a  statesman  and  the  calm¬ 
ness  of  a  philosopher. 


The  Art  Journal. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE 
AGE. 

BT  B.  C.  HALL,  P.S.A.,  AND  MRS.  8.  O.  BAIX. 

JAMES  HOGG. 

Whev  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  visited  London,  in  January, 
1832,  he  produced  in  “  literary  circles” 
a  sensation  almost  as  great  as  might 
have  been  created  by  the  removal  of  Ben 
Nevis  to  Blackheath.  The  world  of 
London  was  idle  then,  and  the  incident 
became  an  event. 

It  was  a  rare  and  curious  sight  to  see 
the  Shepherd  ffited  in  aristocratic  salons; 
mingling  among  the  learned  and  polite 
of  all  grades — clumsily,  but  not  rudely ; 
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he  was  rustic,  without  being  coarse  ;  not 
attempting  to  ape  tlie  refinement  to 
which  he  was  unused  ;  but  seeming  per¬ 
fectly  aware  that  all  eyes  were  upon 
him,  and  accepting  admiration  as  a 
right.* 

He  was  my  guest  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  of  unnatural  excitement 
which  there  can  be  no  question  short¬ 
ened  his  life ;  and  at  my  house  he  met 
many  of  his  literary  contemporaries, 
whom  he  might  not  otherwise  have 
known. 

In  society,  where,  as  I  have  intimated, 
he  was  easy  and  self-possessed,  because 
natural,  his  glowing  and  kindly  counte¬ 
nance,  his  rousing  and  hearty  laugh,  the 
quaintness  of  his  remarks,  his  gentle  or 
biting  satire,  the  continual  flow  of  home¬ 
ly  wit,  the  rough,  but  perfectly  becom¬ 
ing  manner  in  which  he  sung  his  own 
Jacobite  songs,  all  gained  for  him,  per¬ 
sonally,  the  golden  opinions  previously 
accorded  to  his  writings  ;  and  the  visit 
of  James  Hogg  to  the  Metropolis  was 
not  a  failure,  but  a  success. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1832,  a  pub¬ 
lic  dinner  was  given  to  him  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Freemason’s  Tavern  ;  nomi¬ 
nally  it  was  to  commemorate  the  birth¬ 
day  of  Robert  Rums,  but  really  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Sliepherd.  There  were  many 
men  of  note  present ;  among  others, 
two  of  the  sons  of  Burns,  I^ockhart, 
Basil  Hall,  Allan  Cunningham,  and 
others  of  equal  or  lesser  note ;  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  guests  l)eing  Mr. 
Aiken,  then  consul  at  Archangel,  to 
whom  Burns  had,  half  a  century  before, 
addressed  his  famous  lines — “Epistle  to 
a  Young  Friend.”  ' 

The  dinner  had  been  ordered  for  two 
hundred  ;  but  long  before  it  appeared 
on  the  table,  four  hundred  persons  had 
assembled  to  partake  of  it ;  it  will  be 
easy  to  conceive  the  terrible  confusion 
that  ensued,  as  steward  after  steward 
rushed  about  the  room,  seizing  food 
wherever  he  could  find  it,  and  bearing 
it  off  in  triumph  to  the  empty  dishes 
laid  before  his  friends,  over  which  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  him  to  stand  guard, 
while  the  wrathful  clamor  of  those  who 

*  Ilogsr*  I"  O"®  of  his  Lay  Sermons,  says: 
"For  upwards  of  twenty  years  1  have  mixed 
with  all  classes  of  society,  and  as  I  never  knew 
to  which  1  belonged,  1  have  been  i)erfectly  free 
and  at  my  ease  with  them  all.” 


had  nothing  was  effectually  drowned  by 
the  b.agpipes — two  pipers  pacing  leisure¬ 
ly  round  the  hall.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  if  the  guests  were  indignant, 
for  each  had  paid  twenty-five  shillings 
for  his  ticket  of  admission,  and  certainly 
many  were  sent  hungry  away. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  a  g.allant  Scottish 
soldier,  who  had  gained  “  the  bubble 
reputation  ”  in  the  east,  and  who,  as  an 
author,  added  bays  to  his  laurels,  was  in 
the  chair.  * 

When  the  usual  toasts  had  been  given, 
TJiE  toast  of  the  evening  was  an¬ 
nounced  ;  but  the  toast-m.aster  had  no 
idea  that  a  guest  thus  honored  was 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  shepherd, 
.and  consequently  conceived  he  was  do¬ 
ing  his  duty  best  when  to  the  assembled 
crowd  he  announced  “  a  bumper  toast  to 
the  health  of  Mixter  Shepherd  ;  ”  there 
was  a  roar  throughout  the  building,  and 
the  hero  of  the  day  joined  in  the  laugh 
as  heartily  as  the  guests. 

Up  rose  a  man,  hale  and  he.arty  as  a 
mountain  breeze,  fresh  as  a  branch  of 
hill-side  heather,  with  a  vis.ago  unequiv¬ 
ocally  Scotch,  high  cheek  bones,  a  sharp 
and  clear  gray  eye,  an  expansive  fore¬ 
head,  sandy  hair,  and  with  ruddy  cheeks, 
which  the  late  nights  and  late  mornings 
of  a  month  in  London  had  not  yet  sal¬ 
lowed.  His  form  was  manly  and  mus¬ 
cular,  and  his  voice  strong  and  glad¬ 
some,  with  a  rich  Scottish  accent,  which 
he,  probably,  on  that  occasion,  rather 
heightened  than  depressed.  His  appear¬ 
ance  that  evening  may  be  described  in 
one  word — and  that  word  purely  English. 
It  was  HEARTY  ! 

He  expressed  his  “  great  satisfaction 
at  meeting  so  numerous  and  respect  .able 
an  assembly — met  in  so  magnificent  an 
edifice  for  such  an  object.”  He  w.aa 
proud  that  he  had  been  born  a  poet, 
proud  that  his  humble  name  should  have 
been  .associaterl  with  that  of  his  mighty 
predecessor  Bums.  That  imleed  was 
fame,  and  nobody,  henceforward,  would 
venture  to  insinuate  that  he  had  not  ac¬ 
quired  some  share  of  true  greatness 
after  the  honor  which  had  been  confer¬ 
red  upon  him  by  the  literary  public  of 
such  a  metropolis.  He  loved  literature 
for  its  own  sake,  and  he  gloried  in  his 
connection  with  his  country.  The  muse, 
it  was  true,  had  found  him  a  poor  shep¬ 
herd,  and  a  poor  shepherd  he  still  re- 
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maincd  after  all ;  but  in  bis  cultivation  of 
poetry,  be  was  influenced  by  far  prouder 
motives,  and  more  elevated  cotisidera- 
tions,  and  be  was  not  witbout  bis  re¬ 
ward.  After  expatiating  on  bis  literary 
labors,  tbe  sbepberd  concluded  by  re¬ 
pealing  bis  tbanks  for  tbe  favors  be  batl 
experienced,  and  hoped  that  tbe  over¬ 
flowings  of  a  grateful  heart  would  net 
be  tbe  less  acceptable  because  they 
might  be  conveyed  iu  “an  uncouth 
idiom  and  barbarous  phraseology.”* 

The  applause  that  followed  bis  racy 
remarks — a  brief  history  of  bis  life — 
and  bis  expressions  of  wonder  at  Hndiug 
himself  where  be  was,  and  how  be  was, 
might  have  turned  a  .stronger  brain  than 
that  of  James  llogg.f 

I  have  always  understood  that  this 
w:i8  bis  first  and  only  visit  to  London, 
and  so  I  believe  it  is  described  by  all  bis 
biographers.  liut  in  bis  autobiography 
he  states — “  I  went  to  England  during 
tbe  summer” — the  dale  is  not  given ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  ye;ir  1801, 
and  be  does  not  intimate  that  be  went 
so  far  as  London.  Yet  in  Lucy  Aiken’s 
Memoirs  and  Jiemains,  I  find  this 
story  told  by  her  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  E. 
Aiken.  It  is  dated  1817  :  | 

“  Mrs.  Opic,  who  is  still  in  London,  was 
holding  one  of  her  usual  Sunday  morning 
levees,  when  up  comes  the  footman,  much 
ruffled,  to  tell  her  that  a  man  in  a  smock 
frock  was  IhjIow — who  wanted  to  speak  to 
her — would  take  no  denial — could  not  be  got 
away.  Down  she  goes  to  investigate  the 
matter.  The  rustic  advances  —  nothing 
abashed.  ‘  I  am  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 


•  I  copy  this  passage  from  the  7\met,  of  Janu¬ 
ary  2«th,  1833. 

f  He  does  not  appear  to  have  written  much 
in  reference  to  his  stay  in  London.  A  passage 
on  the  subject,  however,  occurs  in  one  of  his 
Lay  Sermons  (to  which  I  shall  refer  j>re8ently) 
that  may  be  worth  quoting j  “  I  must  always  re¬ 
gard  the  society  of  London  as  the  pink  of  what 
I  have  seen  in  the  world.  1  met  most  of  the 
literary  ladies,  and  confess  that  I  liked  them 
better  than  the  blue-stockings  of  Edinburgh. 
Their  general  information  is  not  superior  to  that 
of  their  northern  sisters;  perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  less  determined ;  but  then  they 

never  assume  so  much . Among  the 

nubility  and  gentry,  I  felt  mysc-lf  most  at  home, 
and  most  at  my  ease.  There  was  no  straining 

for  8ui>eriority  there . Tlie  impression  left 

on  my  mind  by  mingling  with  the  first  society  of 
London  is  that  of  perfection,  and  what  1  would 
just  wish  society  to  be.’’ — Lay  iiermon  on  Good 
Breeding. 


I  Shcplicrd.’  The  poet  is  had  up  to  the  draw¬ 
ing  room,  smock  frock  and  all,  and  introduced 
to  everybody,  Pre.s<‘ntly  he  pulls  out  a  paper 
— some  verses  which  he  had  written  that 
morning,  and  would  read,  if  agreeable.  With 
a  horrid  Scotch  accent  and  charity-boy 
twang,  he  got  through  some  staves,  nobody 
understanding  a  line.  ‘Mr.  Hogg,’  says  Mrs. 
Opic,  ‘  I  think,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  could 
do  more  justice  to  your  verses  than  yourself;’ 
so  takes  them  from  him,  and  with  her  charm¬ 
ing  delivery,  causes  them  to  be  voted  very 
pretty.  On  inquiry  it  is  found  that  the 
sheplicrd  is  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Cork,  the 
great  patroness  of  lions.” 

For  this  very  circunistanlial  state¬ 
ment,  I  believe  there  is  no  foundation 
whatever;  certainly  in  that  year,  1817, 
Hogg  was  not  in  London,  and  one  is 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  whether  some 
pretender  imposed  on  good  Mrs.  Opie 
and  her  friends,  or  w  hether  tbe  story  is 
pure  invention. 

Ilogg  has  given  us  an  autobiography, 
from  bis  birth  uj»  to  a  late — but  not  a 
very  late — perioil  of  bis  life.  His  vani¬ 
ty  was  so  inartificial  as  to  be  absolutely 
amusing  ;  be  avowed  and  seemed  |»roud 
of  it,  as  one  of  bis  natural  rights.  “I 
like  to  write  about  myself” — that  sen¬ 
tence  begins  bis  autobiography ;  and  tbe 
sensation  is  kept  up  to  tbe  end.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  be  speaks,  “  fearlessly  and  unre¬ 
servedly  out  ;  ”  but  bating  bis  belief 
that  he  beat  Byron,  Scott,  and  Words¬ 
worth,  on  their  own  ground,  and  that 
be  originated  Iilackwoo(l'’s  Magazine 
— enough  remains  to  exhibit  a  man  of 
great  natural  powers,  who  merits  tbe 
high  place  be  obtained  in  tbe  literary 
history  of  bis  age  and  country.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  record  of  wonderful  triumphs 
over  diflicullies  almost  witbout  parallel. 

He  slated  himself  to  have  been  born 
on  tbe  25th  of  January,  1772  :  but  tbe 

(larisb  register  gives  the  date  of  bis 
)irtb — 9tb  December,  1770.  There  is, 
consequently,  a  confusion  as  to  tbe  actual 
time,*  as  there  is  about  the  actual  place, 
some  according  the  honor  to  “  Ettrick 
Hall,”  others  to  “  Ettrick  House,”  each 
of  which,  notwithstanding  its  bigb- 


*  The  birthday  of  Robert  Burns  was  the  26th 
January.  Hogg  dearly  loved  to  be  likened  to  his 
great  countryman,  and  it  is  believed  in  this  case 
“  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought ;  "  that  he 
post-dated  his  birth.  The  point,  however,  is  by 
no  means  settled,  and  we  have  a  right  to  give 
James  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
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sounding  title,  M’as  a  humble  cottage  not 
far  removed  from  a  hut.  The  unpoetiu 
name,  Hogg,*  which  he  was  always  bet¬ 
ter  pleased  to  exchange  for  that  of  the 
“  Eltrick  Shepherd,”  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  far-away  ancestor 
— a  pirate,  or  a  sea  king,  one  Hang  of 
Norway.  He  was  born  a  shepherd,  of  a 
race  of  shepherds,  the  youngest  of  four 
sons.  His  father  was  in  no  way  remark¬ 
able,*  but,  as  with  all  men  of  intellectual 
power,  he  inherited  mental  strength 
from  his  mother,  Margaret  Laidlaw',  “  a 
pious,  though  uneducated  woman,  who 
loved  her  husband,  ber  children,  and  her 
Bible  ;  her  memory  was  stored  with 
border  ballads  ;  she  was  a  firm  believer 
in  kelpies,  brownies,  and  others  of  the 
good  people,”  stories  concerning  which 
from  his  earliest  infancy  she  poured  into 
the  greedy  ears  of  her  son.  They  were 
the  seed  that  bore  the  fruit. 

He  had  a  few  months’  schooling — the 
schoolhouse  being  close  to  his  cottage 
door.  At  seven  years  old,  however,  it 
was  needful  that  he  should  do  work; 
and  he  was  hired  by  a  neighboring 
farmer,  his  half  year’s  wages  being  one 
ewe  lamb,  and  a  pair  of  shoes.”! 

From  his  childhood  he  had  a  perpet¬ 
ual  struggle  with  untoward  fate ;  “  chill 

f)enury  repressed  his  noble  rage;”  from 
lis  birth  almost  to  his  death,  as  his 
biographer  writes,  “he  was  always  in 
deep  waters,  where  nothing  was  above 
the  surface  Vmt  the  head  ;  ”  yet  the  his¬ 
torian  of  his  singular  and  wayward  life 
has  little  to  say  to  his  discredit,  and 
nothing  to  his  dishonor.  He  has  to 
record  more  of  temptations  resisted 
than  of  culpabilities  encouraged  ;  and 
although  by  no  means  a  man  of  regular 
habits,  Hogg  never  so  far  yielded  to  dis¬ 
sipation  as  to  be  ignored  even  by  the 
very  scrupulous  among  his  countrymen. 
Wayward  indeed  he  was;  be  quarrelled 
with  his  true  friend,  Scott,  but  the  mag- 


•  In  1814,  Wordsworth,  during  his  visit  to 
Scotland,  had  “  refreshment  ”  at  the  cottage  of 
Hogg’s  father,  “a  shepherd,  a  fine  old  man,  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age." 

f  Scott,  writing  to  Byron,  says  of  Hogg : 
"  liogg  could  literally  neither  read  nor  write  till 
a  very  late  period  of  hU  life,  and  when  he  first 
distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  talent, 
could  neither  spell  nor  write  grammar;"  and 
Lockhart  states  that  he  had  "  taught  himself  to 
write  by  copying  the  letters  of  a  printed  book, 
as  he  lay  watching  his  flock  by  the  hill-side." 
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nanimnuH  man  sought  reconciliation  with 
his  irritable  brother.  To  Wilson,  an¬ 
other  true  friend,  he  wrote  a  letter 
which,  according  to  his  own  admission, 
wa.s  “full  of  abusive  epithets;”  with 
all  the  publishers  he  was  perpetu.ally  at 
war. 

In  judging  a  character,  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  i.s  formed  ;  and  Hogg  might  have 
been  pardoned  by  posterity  if  he  had 
fallen  far  more  short  than  he  did  of  the 
high  standard  which  it  is  perhaps  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  teachers  to  set  up ;  while 
it  is  certain  that  his  volumiimus  and 
varied  writings  were  designed  and  are 
calculated  to  uphold  the  cause  of  right¬ 
eousness  and  virtue. 

He  was  employed,  almost  from  infan¬ 
cy,  in  tending  sheep,  herding  cows — 
doing  anything  that  a  very  child  could 
do — and  ran  aliout,  ill  clad,  bare-footed, 
le.arning  from  Nature,  and  Nature  only, 
eating  scanty  meals  by  wayside  brooks, 
and  drinking  from  some  crystal  stream 
near  at  hand  ;  serving  twelve  masters 
before  he  had  reached  tiis  fifteenth  year, 
enduring  hunger  often,  suffering  much 
frotn  over-toil,  sleeping  in  stables  and 
cow  houses,  associating  only  with  four- 
footed  beasts  over  which  he  kept  watch 
and  ward,  )>icking  up,  how  and  when 
he  could,  a  little  learning,  hearing  from 
many — from  his  mother  especially — the 
old  ballad  songs  of  Scotland,  and  acquir¬ 
ing  in  early  youth,  the  cognomen  of 
“  Jamie  the  Poeter,”  writing  poems  as 
he  tended  his  unruly  flock  ;  and  at  length 
rising  out  of  the  mire  in  which  circum¬ 
stances  seemed  to  Inive  plunged  him,  to 
become  notorious — nay,  famous — as  one 
of  the  men  of  whom  Scotland,  so  fertile 
of  great  and  glorious  women  and  men, 
is  rightly  and  justly  proud. 

These  are  the  eloquent  words  of  his 
eloquent  countryman.  Professor  Wilson, 
in  reference  to  the  earlier  career  of 
Hogg : 

“  He  passed  a  youth  of  poverty  and  hard¬ 
ship — but  it  was  the  youth  of  a  lonely  shep¬ 
herd  among  the  most  beautiful  pastoral  val¬ 
leys  in  the  world  ;  and  in  that  solitary  life 
in  which  seasons  of  spirit-stirring  activity 
are  followed  by  sea-sons  of  contemplative 
repose,  how  many  years  pas.sed  over  him 
rich  in  impressions  of  sense  and  in  dreams  of 
fancy.  His  haunts  were  among  scenes 

‘The  most  remote  and  Inaccessible 
Bjr  shepherds  trode.' 
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And  liring  for  years  in  solitude,  he  uncon¬ 
sciously  forme<l  friendships  with  the  aprinps, 
the  brooks,  the  caves,  the  hills,  and  with  all 
the  more  tiecting  and  faithless  pageantry  of 
the  sky,  that  to  him  came  in  the  place  of 
those  human  afTections  from  whose  indul¬ 
gence  he  w.as  debarred  by  the  necessities  that 
kept  him  aloof  from  the  cottage  lire,  and  up 
among  the  mists  on  the  mountain  top.  .  .  . 
To  feel  the  full  power  of  his  genius,  we  must 
go  with  him 

‘  Beyond  this  risible  diurnal  sphere,' 

and  walk  through  the  shadowy  world  of  the 

imagination . The  still  green  beauty  of 

the  pastoral  hills  and  vales  where  he  passed 
his  youth  inspired  him  with  ever-brooding 
visions  of  fairy  land — till,  as  ho  lay  musing 
in  his  lonely  shieling,  the  world  of  fantasy 
seemed,  in  the  clear  depths  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  a  lovelier  reflection  of  that  of  nature, 
like  the  hills  and  heavens  more  softly  shining 
in  the  waters  of  his  native  lake.” 

In  1801,  a  chance  visit  to  Kdinhurgh, 
in  charge  of  a  flock  of  sheep  for  sale,  led 
to  his  “  engaging  ”  a  j)rinter  to  print 
sundry  of  his  poems.  They  did  not  find, 
nor  were  they  entitled  to  find,  fame ; 
and  be  continued  a  shepherd  until  an¬ 
other  and  a  happier  “chance”  came  in 
bis  way. 

When  Scott  was  seeking  materials  for 
his  3Iii>8treUy  of  the  /Scottish  Jiorder, 
be  made  the  acquaintance  of  William 
Laidlaw,  a  peasant  with  whom  he  con¬ 
tracted  an  enduring  friendship.  Hogg 
had  been  his  father’s  servant,  and  as 
Laidlaw  knew  his  enthusiasm  concern¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  Scott’s  search,  he 
brought  them  together,  being  especially 
anxious  to  do  so  because  “Jamie’s 
mother  ”  had  “  by  heart  ”  many  old 
Scottish  ballads,  Scott  found  a  brother 
poet,  a  true  son  of  Nature  and  Genius, 
and  continued  to  befriend  him  to  the 
close  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  “auspicious  fiite”  thus 
brought  him  into  connection  with  Wal¬ 
ter  Sirolt,  he  was  cheered  and  invigorat¬ 
ed,  for  awhile,  by  the  sun  of  prosperity. 
Subscribers  to  bis  Jlountain  Jiard, 
and  a  sum  paid  to  liim  for  what  he  calls 
“  that  celebrated  work,  Hogg  on  Sheep,'' 
made  him  so  suddenly  rich  (for  he  was 
master  of  £300)  that  he  “  went  perfectly 
mad,”  took  a  large  pasture  farm,  lost  all 
his  money,  and  was  again  as  poor  as 
ever ;  until,  in  1810,  he  wrapped  his  plaid 
about  his  shoulders  and  marched  to 
Edinburgh  to  become  a  man  of  letters 


“by  profession.”  The  wayw.ard,  vain, 
and  erratic  man  of  genius  encountered 
more  than  the  usual  imp^'diincnts.  At 
that  period,  he  wrote  of  himself  that  he 
was  “  a  common  shepherd,  who  never 
w.as  at  school,  who  went  to  service  at 
seven  years  old,  and  could  neither  read 
nor  write  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
when  thirty  ;”  yet  who  had  “  set  up  for 
a  connoisseur  in  manners,  taste,  and  gen¬ 
ius.”  Thus  he  alludes  to  a  periodical 
work.  The  Spy,  of  which  lie  was  for  a 
time  the  editor. 

He  became,  therefore,  “  by  profession 
a  man  of  letters.”  Afterwards,  he  pur¬ 
sued  that  “  profession  ”  through  many 
varied  paths —  writing  l>lays,  poems  and 
prose,  getting  money  now  and  then,  by 
fits  and  starts,  but  on  the  whole,  “  doing 
I  b.adly,”  and  obtaining  a  large  amount  of 
'  popularity  with  an  infinitesimal  portion 
of  actual  gain. 

In  1814,  be  was  presented  with  the 
small  farm  of  “  Altrive  Lake,  in  the  wilds 
of  Yarrow,”  by  the  Duke  of  lincclench  : 
no  doubt  the  suggestion  came  from  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott.  It  was  a  great  boon  to  Hogg, 
for  “  it  gave  him  a  habitation  among  his 
native  woods  and  streams.”  Here  he 
built  a  cottage,  married,  took  a  largo 
farm.  Mount  Hcnger,  found  he  had  not 
half  enough  money  to  stock  it,  and  grad¬ 
ually  drooped  down,  until  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  he  had  “  not  a  sixpence  in  the 
world.”* 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  he  led  a  happy  life. 
“  Some  may  think,”  he  writes,  “  that  I 
must  have  worn  out  a  life  of  misery  and 
wretchedness;  but  the  case  has  been 
quite  the  reverse.  I  never  knew  either 
man  or  woman  who  has  been  so  uniform¬ 
ly  happy  as  I  have  been  ;  which  has  been 
partly  owing  to  a  good  constitution,  and 
partly  to  the  conviction  that  a  heavenly 
gift,  conferring  the  powers  of  immortal 
song,  was  inherent  in  my  soul.  Indeed, 
so  uniformly  smooth  and  happy  has  my 
married  life  been,  that,  on  a  retrospect, 
I  cannot  distinguish  one  part  from  an¬ 
other,  s.ave  by  some  remarkably  good 
days  of  fishing,  shooting,  and  curling  on 
the  ice.” 


•  “A  pardonable  vanity,"  writea  Ijockhart, 
“  made  him  convert  his  cottage  into  an  unpaid 
hoatelrie  for  the  reception  of  endless  troops  of 
thonghtlcss  admirers ;  ”  the  natural  consequence 
was  a  mesh  of  pecuniary  difficulties  from  which 
he  was  never  disentangled. 
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I  have  great  pleasure  in  again  tran¬ 
scribing  a  lew  passages  from  one  of  his 
Lay  Sermons : 

“  I  am  an  old  man,  and  of  course,  my  sen¬ 
timents  are  those  of  an  old  man  ;  but  I  am  not 
like  one  of  those  crabbed  philosophers  who  rail 
at  the  state  which  they  cannot  reach,  for,  in 
sincerity  of  heart,  I  believe  that  hitherto  no 
man  has  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  felicity 
than  I  have.  It  is  well  known  in  what  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  poverty  and  toil  my  life  has  been 
spent,  but  I  never  repined,  for  when  subjected 
to  the  greatest  and  most  humiliating  disdain 
and  reproaches,  I  always  rejoiced  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  I  did  not  deserve  them.  I  have 
rejoiceil  in  the  prosperity  of  my  friends,  and 
have  never  envied  any  man's  happiness.  I 
have  never  intentionally  done  evil  to  any  liv¬ 
ing  soul ;  and  knowing  how  little  power  I  had 
to  do  good  to  others,  I  never  missed  an  op¬ 
portunity  that  came  within  the  reach  of  my 
capacity  to  do  it  I  have  not  only  been  sat- 
istied,  but  most  thankful  to  the  (iiver  of  all 
good,  for  my  sublunary  blessings,  the  highest 
of  all  for  a  grateful  heart  that  enjoys  them  ; 
and  I  have  always  accustomed  ni3'sclf  to 
think  more  on  what  I  have  than  on  what  I 
want.  I  have  seen  but  little  of  life,  but  I  have 
looked  minutely  into  that  little,  and  I  assure 
you,  on  the  faith  of  a  jioet  and  a  philosopher, 
that  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  mi.series 
and  misfortunes  of  many  of  my  friends  solely 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  which  other  men  envied ;  and  I  never 
knew  a  man  happy  with  a  great  fortune,  who 
would  not  have  been  much  happier  without 
it.  Nor  did  1  ever  know  a  vicious  person,  or 
one  who  scoffed  at  religion,  happy.” 

We  have  other  testimony  beside  his 
own  that  tlm  goodness  of  his  nature 
made  the  happiness  of  his  life. 

The  Kev.  James  llussell,  of  Yarrow 
at  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  poet,  when 
the  statue  was  inaugurated,  thus  touch- 
ingly  referred  to  the  social  and  domestic 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  poet  he  had 
long  known  and  loved  : 

“  Much  it  testified  for  his  home  affections 
that,  while  spending  a  season  in  London, 
where  he  was  fSted  and  flattered  by  all  par¬ 
ties,  he  sent  down  ‘  A  New-Year’s  Gift  for  his 
children,'  in  the  form  of  a  few  simple  prayers 
and  hymns,  written  expressly  for  their  use. 
1  cannot  forget  him  as  the  kind  master  of  a 
household,  indulgent  perhaps  to  a  fault,  and 
how  he  was  wont,  as  the  Sabbath  evening 
came  round,  to  take  down  ‘  the  big  ha’  Bible, 
ance  his  father’s  pride,’  for  the  worship  of 
God,  and  to  exercise  his  domestics  in  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  I  cannot  forget  the  at 
tractions  of  his  social  companionship,  his 
lively  fancy,  or  his] flushes  of  merriment  that 


set  the  table  in  a  roar.  I  cannot  forget  bis 
inten.se  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  cottage  life,  nor  his  generous  aid  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  means  of  education  (all  the  mure 
valued  from  hi.s  own  early  disadvantages) 
within  the  reach  of  the  shepherds  and  peas¬ 
antry  around  him.” 

Perhaps  the  name  of  the  Ettrick  Shop- 
herd  was  made  more  famous  in  England 
by  the  lavish  and  sometimes  inconsider¬ 
ate  use  of  it  in  Jilacktcood's  ^laynziue^ 
than  by  all  his  many  poems  and  tales  in 
prose  and  verse.  Few  read  nowadays, 
his  “  Mountain  Bard,”  or  his  “  Queen’s 
Wake ;  ”  and  “  Bonny  Kilmeny  ”  is 
known  chiefly  by  its  pleasant  sound, 
while  the  “  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck  ”  and 
his  “  Tales  of  the  Covenanters  ”  were 
long  ago  laid  on  the  shelf.*  The  shep¬ 
herd  is,  however,  immortalized  in  the 
“  Noctes.”  It  is  understood  that  Hogg 
protested  against  the  too  much  famil¬ 
iarity  that  breeds  contempt,”  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  w.as  often  “  shown  up  ” 
in  a  way  that  could  uot  have  been  agree¬ 
able  ;  but  of  a  surety,  it  gave  him  noto¬ 
riety,  if  it  did  not  bring  him  fame ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  preferred 
thus  to  be  talked  about  to  the  not  being 
talked  about  at  all.  That  his  friend 
Wilson  meant  him  no  serious  wrong  is 
certain,  for  Wilson  was  of  those  who 
most  esteemed  and  regarded  him.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  Ilogg,  Wilson  prom¬ 
ises  to  abstain  from  introducing  him 
into  the  “  Nodes  ;  ”  “  ij\  indeed^  that  be 
disagreeable  to  youy  “  But,”  he  adds, 
“  ail  the  idiots  in  existence  shall  never 
persuade  me  that  in  those  dialogues  you 
are  not  respected  and  honored,  and  that 
they  have  not  spread  the  lame  of  your 
genius  and  your  virtues  all  over  Europe;, 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa.” 

•  A  very  beautiful  edition  of  Hogg's  works, 
poetrj'  and  prose,  was  published  in  18n5,  in  two 
lar^e  volumes,  by  Messrs.  Blackie  of  Glasgow. 
It  13  a  worthy  monument  to  his  memory;  far 
more  enduring  than  the  statue  that  staiuls  by  St. 
Mary’s  Locli.  The  illustrations,  of  which  there 
are  many,  are  from  the  admirable  pencil  of  D.  O. 
Hill ;  the  land.seapes,  that  is  to  say — for  there  are 
several  capital  figure-prints  by  an  artist  of  rare 
merit  with  whom  we  are  too  little  acquainted, 
K.  Halswelle.  The  biography  is  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thomson ;  it  is  ciiarmingly  written,  with 
a  genuine  love  of  the  subject,  a  tlmrongh  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  man,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  do  him 
justice.  Altogether,  no  writer  of  our  time  has 
been  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  as  regards 
editor,  artists,  and  publisher. 
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Like  Worclsworlh’s  Peddler,  he  was 
“  a  man 

Whom  no  one  could  have  passed  without  re¬ 
mark  ; 

Active  and  nervous  in  his  gait ;  his  limbs 
And  his  whole  figure  breathe  intelligence.” 

Tims  lie  is  descril>ed  by  one  who  loved 
him  much,  and  whose  name  miglit  have 
been  associated  with  the  Ibrcmost  wor- 
thi<‘8  of  his  country,  had  not  an  “  evil 
destiny”  placed  him,  while  yet  young,  in 
a  position  of  indef)enderice — to  wliom 
‘‘  letters”  have,  therefore,  ever  since  been 
a  relaxation  and  not  a  pursuit ;  but  who, 
Fometimes,  8uj>plies  proof  that  Scotland 
in  obtaining  a  valuable  sheriff  lost  a  rare 
poet.  I  refer  to  Henry  Glasst\»rd  Hell, 
who,  on  the  occasiou  of  inaugurating  the 
statue  of  Hogg,  thus  pictured  his  frien«l : 
“  We  remember  his  sturdy  form,  and 
shrewd,  familiar  face  ;  his  kindly  greet¬ 
ings,  and  his  social  cheer ;  his  summer 
angling, and  his  winter  curling;  his  wel¬ 
come  presence  at  kirk  and  market,  and 
border  game;  and,  above  all,  how  his 
gray  eye  sparkled  as  he  sang,  in  his  own 
simple  and  unadorned  fashion,  those  rus¬ 
tic  ditties  in  which  a  manly  vigor  of 
Siuitimeut  was  combined  with  unexpected 
grace,  sweetness,  and  tenderness.” 

This  is  Lockhart’s  portrait  (”  Peter’s 
Letters”):  “His  hair  is  of  the  true 
Sicarabrian  yellow  ;  his  eyes  are  of  the 
lightest,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
cleare.st,  blue  ;  his  forehead  is  finely,  but 
strangely,  shaped — the  regions  of  pure 
fancy  and  of  pure  wit  being  largely 
developed  ;  his  countenance  is  eloquent, 
both  in  its  gravity  and  levity,”  and  he 
adds,  “he  could  have  undergone  very 
little  change  since  he  was  a  herd  on  Yar¬ 
row.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson,  his  biogr.a- 
pher,  thus  pictures  him.  “  In  height  he 
was  five  feet,  ten  inches  and  a  half;  his 
broad  chest  and  square  shoulders  indi¬ 
cated  health  and  strength,  while  a  well- 
rounded  leg,  and  small  ankle  and  foot, 
showed  the  active  shepherd  who  could 
outstrip  the  runaway  sheep.”  His  hair 
in  his  younger  days  w.as  auburn,  slightly 
inclining  to  yellow,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
came  a  dark  browu  mixed  with  gray  >  his 
eyes,  which  were  dark  blue,  were  bright 
and  intelligent.  His  features  were  ir¬ 
regular,  while  his  eye  and  ample  forehead 


I  redeemed  the  eountenance  from  every 
charge  of  commonplace  homeliness.  And 
Lockhart  thus,  with  unusual  generosity, 
gives  an  insight  into  his  character : 

“  The  great  beauty  of  this  man’s  deport¬ 
ment,  to  my  mind,  lies  in  the  unaffected 
simplicity  with  which  he  retains,  in  many 
respects,  the  external  manners  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  original  station,  blending 
all,  however,  with  a  softness  and  manly 
courtesy,  derived,  perhaps,  in  the  main, 
rather  from  the  natural  delicacy  of  his 
mind  .and  temperament,  than  from  the 
influence  of  anything  he  has  learned  by 
mixing  more  largely  in  the  world.” 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Hogg,  I  fake  from  the  speech  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Aytoun,  delivered  at  the  Hums 
Festival  iu  1844 — a  scene  I  have  de- 
erilied  in  iny  Memory  of  Professor 
Wilson : 

“  Who  is  there  that  has  not  heard  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd — of  him  whose  inspiration 
descended  as  lightly  as  the  breexe  that  blows 
along  the  mountain  sides — who  saw,  among 
the  lonely  and  sojuc^tered  glens  of  the  south, 
from  eyelids  touehcil  with  fairy  ointment, 
such  visions  vs  are  vouchsafed  to  the  minstrel 
alone  —  the  dream  of  sweet  Kihneny,  too 
spiritual  for  the  taint  of  earth  ?  1  shall  not 
attempt  any  comparison — for  I  am  not  hero 
to  criticise  — lietween  his  genius  and  that  of 
other  men,  on  whom  God,  in  his  bounty,  has 
liestowed  the  great  and  the  marvellous  gift. 
The  songs  and  the  poetry  of  the  Shepherd  are 
now  the  nation’s  own,  as  indec<l  they  long 
have  been,  and  amid  the  minstrelsy  t>f  the 
choir  who  have  made  the  n%iuo  of  Scotlmd 
and  her  peasantry  familiar  throughout  the 
wide  reach  of  the  habitable  world,  the  clear, 
wild  notes  of  the  forest  will  forever  be  hoard 
to  ring.  I  have  seen  him  many  times  by  the 
banks  of  his  own  romantic  Yarrow  ;  I  have 
sat  with  him  in  the  calm  and  sunny  weather 
by  the  margin  of  Saint  Mary's  lake;  i  have 
seen  his  eyes  sparkle  and  his  cheek  flush  os 
he  spoke  out  some  <dd  heroic  ballad  of  the 
days  of  the  Douglas  and  the  Graeme  ;  and 
I  have  felt  as  1  have  listened  to  the  accents 
of  his  manly  voice,  that  while  Scotland 
could  produce  among  her  children  such 
men  as  him  beside  me,  her  ancient  spirit 
had  not  departed  from  her,  nor  the  star  of 
her  glory  grown  pale.  For  he  was  a  man, 
indeed,  cast  in  nature’s  happiest  mould. 
True-hearted,  and  brave,  and  generous,  and 
sincere;  alive  to  every  kindly  impulse,  and 
fresh  at  the  core  to  the  last,  he  lived  among 
his  native  hills  the  blameless  life  of  the  shep¬ 
herd  and  the  poet ;  and  on  the  day  wdicn  ho 
was  laid  beneath  the  sod  in  the  lonely  kirk- 
yard  of  Ettrick,  there  was  not  one  dry  eye 
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among  the  hundreds  that  lingered  round 
his  grave.” 

I  quote  the  testimony  of  rrofessor 
Wilson,  in  respect  to  the  peculiar  char¬ 
acter  of  his  poetic  power  : 

“  Whenever  he  treats  of  fairy-land,  his  lan- 
gtiage  insensibly  l)ecoines.  as  it  were,  soft, 
tnildi,  and  aerial — we  could  almost  think  that 
wc  heard  the  voice  of  one  of  the  fairy  folk — 
still  and  serene  images  seem  to  rise  up  will) 
the  wild  music  of  the  inspiration,  and  the 
poet  deludes  us  for  the  time  into  an  unques¬ 
tioning  and  satisfied  belief  in  the  existence 
of  those  ‘green  realms  of  bliss,’  of  whii^h  he 
himself  seems  to  be  a  native  minstrel.  In 
this  department  of  pure  poetry,  the  Kttrick 
Shepherd  has,  among  his  own  countrymen  at 
least,  no  competitor.  He  is  the  poet-laureate 
of  the  Court  of  Faery.  The  pastoral  valleys 
of  the  south  of  Scotland  look  to  him  as  their 
best  beloved  poet  —all  their  wild  and  gentle 
superstitious  have  blended  with  his  being.” 

Of  all  his  many  original,  and  some  of 
his  very  beautiful  compositions,  lliere  are 
not  .a  few  that  take  their  place  among 
the  more  perfect  poems  of  the  age.  | 
That  from  which  1  quote  this  verse  is  i 
surely  of  them :  1 

**  Bir<l  of  the  wilderness, 

Blithesome  and  cumberless. 

Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea ! 
Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blc't  is  thy  dwelling  place, 

Oh!  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee! 

Wild  is  thy  lay,  and  loud, 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud, 

Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth  ; 
Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thou  journeying? 

Tliy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth  1  ” 

Southey — ever  a  safe  guide — writes 
of  James  Hogg  as  “.a  worthy  fellow, 
and  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  pow¬ 
ers;”  and  Wordsworth  pays  a  graceful 
and  grateful  com|)liincnt  to  one  who 
was  his  “  guide”  when  first  he  saw  “  the 
stream  of  Yarrow.” 

The  poet  also  wrote  some  memorable 
lines  wlien  he  learned  the  death  of  one  he 
esteemed  and  valued — when  “Ettrick 
mourned  her  Shepherd  dead.” 

Mrs.  Hall,  in  one  of  her  llecollections, 
describes  an  evening  parly  at  her  house, 
iu  which,  among  the  guests,  were  James 
Ilogg,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Colonel  James  Glencairn 
Hums,  Laetitia  Landon,  Procter,  Miss 
Maria  J.  Jewsbury,  Emma  Koberts, 


William  Jerdan,  Mrs.  Ilofland,  Laman 
Blanchard,  Richard  Lalor  Shitd,  and  Sir 
David  Wilkie.  Others,  no  doubt,  might 
he  called  to  mind  who  there  met  on  that 
evening.  They  have  all  (excepting 
Procter  and  , Jerdan)  passed  from  earth. 
This  is  the  portrait  she  then  drew  of 
Hogg:  “I  can  recall  James  Hogg  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  sofa — his  countenance  flushed 
with  the  excitement  and  the ‘toddy’ — 
(he  h:ul  come  to  us  from  a  dinner  with 
Sir  George  Warrender,  whom  some  wag 
spoke  of  as  Sir  George  Provender) — ex¬ 
pressing  wihl  earnestness,  not,  I  thought, 
unmixed  with  irascibility.  He  w.asthcn, 
certainly,  more  like  a  buoyant  Irishman 
than  a  steady  son  of  the  soil  of  the 
thistle,  as  he  shouted  forth,  in  an  nri- 
tuneable  voice,  songs  that  were  his  own 
especi.il  favorites;  giving  us  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  each  at  its  con¬ 
clusion.  Olio  I  particularly  remeinher — 
‘The  Woman  Folk.’  ‘Ha,  Hal’  ho 
exclaimed,  echoing  our  applause  with 
his  own  broad  hands — ‘that  song,  which 
I  am  often  forced  to  sing  to  the  leddits, 
sometimes  against  my  will,  that  song 
will  never  Imj  sung  so  well  again  by  any 
one  after  I  be  done  wi’  it.’  1  remember 
Cunningham’s  comment,  ‘That’s  because 
you  have  the  nature  in  you  I  ’  ” 

Hogg’s  birthplace. and  his  grave  are 
hut  a  few  hundred  yards  asunder.  Ett- 
riek  kirk  is  modern ;  but  the  kirkyard 
is  so  old  that  the  rude  forefathers  of 
Ettrick  have  been  laid  there  for  many 
centuries.  A  plain  headstone  marks  the 
poet’s  grave ;  it  contains  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  : 

“James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
who  was  born  at  Ettrick  Hall  in  1770, 
ami  died  at  Altrive  Lake  the  2l8t  day 
of  November,  1835.” 

The  place  of  his  death  was  some  miles 
distant  from  tliatof  his  birth  and  burial ; 
but  lliere  his  people  lay ;  there  he  de¬ 
sired  to  lie,  and  to  that  kirkyard  his 
widow  rightly  conveyed  him ;  his  wid¬ 
ow — for  in  1820,  he  married  Miss  Marga¬ 
ret  Pliillips,  a  young  lady  of  respectable 
family;  “and,”  writes  his  generous 
biographer,  “  no  choice  ho  ever  made 
was  so  wi%c,  and  at  the  same  time,  so 
fortunate.”*  She  survived  him,  and  so 
did  one  son  and  three  daughters. 


•  Margaret,  the  widow  of  James  Hogg,  re¬ 
ceived  ill  January,  1864,  one  of  tlie  crown  pen- 
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When  he  was  interred  in  Ettrick  kirk- 
yard,  a  Uioughtful  and  loving  friend,  a 
peasant,  as  he  himself  had  been,  brought 
some  clumps  of  daisies  from  one  of  the 
far-off  nooks  he  loved,  to  plant  upon  his 
grave ;  and  by  its  side  stood  Professor 
Wil.son  ;  as  one  of  Hogg’s  friends  writes, 
“  It  was  a  sight  to  see  that  grand  old 
man,  head  uncovered,  his  long  hair 
waving  in  the  wind ;  the  tears  stream¬ 
ing  down  his  cheeks.” 

Thus,  the  shepherd  sleeps  among  his 
kindred,  his  friends,  his  companions — 
associates  from  youth  to  age— in  the 
bosom  of  Ettrick  Dale,  so  often  the 
subject  of  his  fervid  song.  The  debt  he 
asked  for  has  been  paid  ;  the  green 
turf  of  his  native  valley  covers  the  clay 
that  inclosed  the  lofty,  genial,  and  gen¬ 
erous  spirit  of  a  truly  great  man : 

“  Thee  I’ll  sing,  and  when  I  dee, 

Thou  wilt  lend  a  sod  to  hap  me. 
Pausing  swains  will  say,  and  weep, 

‘  Here  our  Shepherd  lies  asleep.'  ” 

But  the  grave-stone  at  Ettrick  is  not 
the  only  monument  to  James  Hogg. 
“  Auld  Scotland,”  after  pausing,  perhaps, 
too  long,  made  a  move ;  and  a  statue 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  erected  in 
Ettrick  Dale. 

That  monument  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Currie,  Il.S.A.,  and  was  erect¬ 
ed  in  1860,  by  subscription,  mainly  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  efforts  of  the  liev.  Charles 
Rogers,  LL.D.  The  Bard  of  Ettrick  is 
seated  on  “an  oak  root — au  appropriate 
relic  of  the  Forest.”  The  poet’s  well- 
knit  muscular  form  is  partly  enveloped 
iu  his  plaid,  which  crosses  oue  shoulder, 
and  falls  gracefully  upon  his  finely- 
moulded  limbs.  His  coat  is  closely 
buttoned ;  he  plants  his  sturdy  staff 
firmly  on  the  ground  with  his  right 
hand,  and  holds  in  his  left  a  scroll, 
inscribed  with  the  last  line  of  “The 
Queen’s  Wake” — 

“  Hath  taught  tlio  wandering  winds  to  sing.” 

“  Hector,”  the  Poet’s  favorite  dog, 
rests  lovingly  at  his  feet,  with  head 
erect,  surveying  the  hills  behind,  as  if 
conscious  of  his  duties  in  tending  the 

sions,  £50  a  year,  “in  consideration  of  her 
husband's  poetical  talent,"  and  in  February,  1858, 
an  annual  sum  from  the  same  source  was 
awarded  to  Jessie  F.  Hogg,  “  in  consideration  of 
Uie  literary  muriU  of  her  father." 


fiocks  during  the  poetic  reverie  of  his 
master. 

The  panels  of  the  pedestal  contain  ap¬ 
propriate  inscriptions  from  “The  Queen’s 
Wake.” 

The  statue  stands  on  an  elevation, 
midway  between  the  two  lakes — St. 
Mary’s  Loch  and  the  Lowes  Loch. 
They  are  in  the  centre  of  a  district  re¬ 
nowned  in  picture  and  in  song,  rich  in 
traditionary  lore  and  consecrateil  by 
heroic  deeds  in  the  olden  time.  Legen¬ 
dary  Yarrow  pours  its  waters  into  St. 
Mary’s  lake.  It  was  “  lone  St.  Clary’s 
silent  lake,”  that  specially  delighted  the 
poet  Wordsworth,  visiting  Yarrow ; 
suggesting  the  often  quoted  lines  : 

“  The  swan  on  still  St  Mary’s  lake 
Floats  double,  swan  and  sliadow.” 

It  was  the  lake  that  moved  the  muse  of 
Scott : 

“  Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  ujion  the  level  brink, 

And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Alarks  where  the  water  meets  the  land.” 

The  poet  while  he  lived  must  have  often 
looked  from  that  very  spot  over  the 
grand  view  thence  obtained  of  fertile 
land  and  clear  w’ater;  and  here,  no 
doubt,  if  his  spirit  is  permitted  to  re¬ 
visit  earth,  he  often  wanders — about  the 
scenes  he  has  commemorated  iu  prose 
and  in  verse. 

These  are  the  eloquent  words  of 
Sheriff  Bell,  at  the  festival  when  the 
statue  was  inaugurated : 

“And  now  that  monument  is  there  be¬ 
fore  you,  adding  a  new  feature  to  this  ro¬ 
mantic  land ;  announcing  to  all  comers  that 
Scotland  never  forgets  her  native  poets; 
teaching  the  lowliest  laborer  that  genius 
and  tlu;  rewards  of  genius  are  limited  to  no 
rank  or  condition ;  upholding  in  its  Doric  and 
manly  simplicity  the  dignity  of  humble 
worth ;  and  bidding  the  Tweed,  and  the 
Yarrow,  the  Ettrick,  the  Teviot,  and  the 
Gala,  sparkle  more  brightly,  as  they  ‘  roll  on 
their  way;’  for  the  Shepherd  who  mur¬ 
mured  by  their  banks  a  music  sweeter  than 
their  own,  is  to  be  seen  once  mote  by  the 
side  of  his  own  Loch  Mary.  There  let  it  re¬ 
main  in  the  summer  winds  and  the  winter 
showers,  never  destined  to  be  passed  care¬ 
lessly  by,  as  similar  testimonials  too  often 
are  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  cities, 
but  gladdening  Uie  heart  of  many  an  ad¬ 
miring  pilgrim,  who  wiU  feel  at  this  shrine 
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I  Among  the  worthies  of  Scotland, 
James  Hogg  holds,  and  will  ever  hold,  a 
foremost  place.  A  country  so  fertile  of 
great  men  and  great  women  may  be,  as 
it  is,  protid  of  his  genius.  Among  “  un¬ 
educated  |>oet8  ”  he  stands  broadly  out — 
beyond  them  all ;  generally  they  were 
“  poets,”  and  nothing  more.  The  prose 
of  Hogg  has  many  claims  to  merit ;  his 
tales  are  full  of  interest,  and  often  man¬ 
ifest  great  power;  and  if  he  wrote 
much — far  njore  than  others  of  his 
“  class  ” — he  wrote  ranch  that  was  good, 
and  nothing— at  least  so  far  as  general 
readers  know — that  was  bad.* 


that  the  donum  natura,  the  great  gift  of 
song,  can  only  come  from  on  high,  and  who, 
as  he  wends  on  his  way,  will  waken  the 
mountain  echoes  with  the  Shepherd’s  glowing 
strains,  wedded  to  some  grand  old  melody  of 
Scotland,  one  of  those  many  melodies  which 
have  given  energy  to  the  swords  of  her 
heroes,  and  inspiration  to  the  lyres  of  her 
poets  1  ”  * 

Hogg  survived  but  a  short  time  his 
sympathizing  and  generous  friend.  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Lockhart  says  :  “It  had 
been  better  for  Hogg’s  fame  had  his  eud 
been  of  earlier  date ;  for  he  did  not 
follow  his  best  benefactor  until  he  had 
insulted  his  dust.”  Hut  that  blot  upon 
his  memory  is  not  justified  by  evidence; 
Lockhart’s  indignation  was  gxcited  by 
Hogg’s  publication,  7'Ae  Uomeatic  Man¬ 
ners  and  Private  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  published  after  Scott’s  death. 
I  have  nut  seen  it,  and  it  is  not  reprinted 
in  Hlackie’s  edition  of  his  w’orks  ;  but  I 
willingly  accept  the  statement  of  his 
biographer,  that  “  notwithstanding  the 
little  vanity  that  occasionally  peeps  out,” 
it  is  amply  redeemed  by  “  high  and  just 
appreciation  of  his  illustrious  mentor, 
and  the  affectionate  enthusiasm  of  his 
details.”  Neither  has  there  been  a  re¬ 
print  of  his  very  singular  book,  Lay 
Sermons  on  Good  Principles  and  Good 
Breeding,  published  by  Fraser,  in  1834, 
a  copy  of  which  he  presented  to  Mrs. 
Hall.  It  is  full  of  practical  wisdom, 
contains  some  striking  anecdotes  con¬ 
cerning  himself  and  his  experience,  and 
bears  the  strongest  and  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  his  trust  in  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  and  his  entire  faith  in  Christianity. 
I  must  express  my  regret  that  this 
most  beautiful  and  useful  volume  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  in  republishing  the  w’orks  of  James 
Hogg;  and  I  earnestly  counsel  Messrs. 
Hl.ackie  to  reprint  it,  not  only  as  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  writer, 
but  as  a  means  of  rendering  incalculable 
service  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  re¬ 
ligion. 


•  Profestor  Wilson,  os  Christopher  North,  in 
1824  (“Nocte#  Ambroeiane”),  thus  pronhesied 
the  after  destiny  of  Hogg:  “My  beloved  Shep¬ 
herd,  some  half-century  hence,  your  effigy  will 
be  aeen  on  eome  bonny  green  knowe  in  the  forest, 
with  its  honest  face  looking  across  St.  Mary’s 
Loch  and  up  towards  the  Gray  Mare’s  Tail, 
while  by  moonlight  all  your  own  fairies  will 
dance  round  its  pedestal.* 
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JOURNAL  OF  AN  AIDE-DE-CAMP.t 

I. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1847,  I  was  selected  by  the  Crown 
Prince  of  M.,  a  general  in  the  Prussian 
service,  and  Colonel-in-Chief  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Lancers  to  which  I  belonged, 
to  accompany  him  as  aide-de-camp.  The 
Prince  was  seeking  a  southern  climate 


*  I  have  preserved  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs. 
Hall ;  it  iS  characteristic,  and  I  may  be  justified 
in  printing  it: 

“  UuL'irr  BEMuia,  Ma;  22d,  ISSO. 

“  Mr  DEiK  Mas.  ITau.  : 

“  It  signlfles  little  how  mach  a  man  admire*  a  woman 
when  he  cannot  please  her.  I  think  it  perhaps  the  most 
unfortunate  thing  that  can  befall  him,  and  of  all  creatures 
erer  I  met  with,  you  are  the  most  capricious  and  the 
hardest  to  please.  I  wish  I  had  you  for  a  few  days  to 
wander  with  me  thniugh  the  romantic  dells  of  Westmore¬ 
land.  As  this  is  never  likely  to  happen,  so  1  have  no  hopes 
of  ever  pleasing  you.  I  have  received  both  your  flattering 
letters,  and  I’ll  not  tell  you  how  much  I  think  of  you,  for 
I  am  very  angry  with  you,  and  have  always  been  since 
ever  I  saw  your  name  first  In  print,  to  say  nothing  of 
writing,  whioh  It  far  worse ;  but  if  the  face  and  form  be  as 
I  have  painted  them  mentally,  and  a  true  index  to  the 
mind,  you  are  a  jewel.  It  will  be  perhaps  as  good  for  us 
both  that  my  knowledge  of  you  never  extend  further,  as  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  a  dream  to  delicious. 

“  I  sent  you  a  very  good  tale,  and  one  of  those  with 
which  I  delight  to  harrow  up  the  little  souls  of  my  own 
family.  I  say  it  is  a  eery  yood  tale,  and  tasKHy  fit  for 
children,  and  nobody  else ;  and  your  letter  to  me  occasioned 
me  writing  one  of  Uie  best  poems  ever  dropped  from  my 
[>en.  In  ridicule  of  yours  and  the  modem  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Give  it  to  Mr.  Hall  At  I  think  shame  to  put  my 
name  to  such  mere  commonplace  things  as  you  seem  to 
want,  I  have  tent  you  a  letter  from  an  English  widow. 

“  Yours  moat  alliMtIooately, 

“Jauib  Hooo.” 

f  It  may  n<l(l  to  the  interest  of  these  passages 
to  mention  that  the  personages  and  incidents  of 
them  are  all  real,  the  names  alone  being  with¬ 
held,  and  a  few  merely  trivial  touches  altered,  to 
avoid  wounding  those  still  living.  It  is  simply 
what  it  is  stated  to  be— extracts  from  the  diary, 
and  snatches  from  the  reminiscences,  of  the 
writer. 
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for  his  only  daughter,  the  Princess  Iler- 
mengilde,  whose  health  hr.d  suddenly 
assumed  a  character  that  caused  him  the 
most  serious  anxiety. 

Eighteen  months  previously  the  young 
Princess  had  been  with  the  Crown  Prince 
at  Baden,  w’here  the  season  had  been  un¬ 
usually  brilliant,  and  where  she  had  been 
among  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  her  rare 
loveliness  having  attracted  the  highest 
degree  of  admiration,  more  particularly 
among  the  strangers.  It  was  w'ithin  a 
few  weeks  after  their  return  to  M.  that 
her  health  began  visibly  to  fail,  owing, 
it  was  thought,  to  a  neglected  cold. 
This  at  first  created  no  .alarm,  as  the 
Princess,  though  delicate  in  appearance, 
had  ever  been  considered  to  possess  a 
strong  constitution,  and  certainly  from 
her  childhood  had  never  exhibited  the 
remotest  symptoms  of  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  consumptive  tendency 

At  length,  however,  it  became  too 
painfully  evident  that  her  malady,  what¬ 
ever  was  its  nature,  gained  rapidly  ujxm 
her,  and  the  perplexed  physicians,  who 
were  greatly  at  variance  as  to  its  origin, 
could  only  agree  in  recommending  ber 
passing  the  winter  in  a  more  genial  clime, 
since  it  was  manifestly  evident  that  med¬ 
ical  skill  was  of  no  avail. 

In  one  of  Italy’s  oldest  and  noblest  cit¬ 
ies,  rich  in  all  the  gorgeous  souvenirs  of 
its  former  fame  ana  greatness,  the  Prince 
had  taken  up  his  abode  early  in  the 
month  of  January,  living  much  retired 
himself,  w’hile  I  entered  with  a  full  sense 
of  enjoyment  into  all  the  amusements  of 
the  carnival  then  just  commenced,  and 
which  that  year  were  even  more  than 
usually  well  sustained,  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  imperial  and  royal  princes  and 
families  assembled  there. 

How  often,  and  with  what  varied  feel¬ 
ings,  have  I  since  glanced  back  upon  this 
period,  the  reminiscences  of  which  sub¬ 
sequent  events  in  all  their  vivid  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest  have  deeply  and  pain¬ 
fully  impressed  upon  me  !  The  scene  of 
festivity  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Prince,  I  re¬ 
ceived  an  invitation  to  accompany  him 
and  the  Princess,  who  occasionally,  but 
very  rarely,  frequented  these  I'estive 
scenes,  to  a  grand  reunion  at  the  Duchess 
de  B.’s,  to  which  he  desired  me  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  himself  for  the  purpose  oi  be¬ 
ing  presented  to  ber  royal  highness. 


The  hour  fixed  for  the  reception  was 
nine  o’clock,  and  such  w'as  the  punctual¬ 
ity  rigidly  enforced  .and  required  from 
those  invited  to  the  imperial  and  royal 
circles,  that  although  only  a  few  minutes 
had  elapsed  since  the  time  specified  had 
struck,  on  reaching  the  |»;iI,aco  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  brill¬ 
iant  crowd  in  the  lower  court,  and  on 
.ascending  the  grand  staircase  we  oil- 
served  the  8,aloons  alre.ady  nearly  filled. 
The  winter,  for  an  It.alian  clime,  had  this 
year  been  unusually  ble.ak  and  cold,  but 
as  we  mounted  the  richly  carpeted  mar¬ 
ble  steps,  on  each  side  we  inhaled  the 
fragrance  of  shrubs  and  flowers  redolent 
with  all  the  perfume  of  a  southern  hem- 
isjihere. 

On  emerging  from  the  ante-room  we 
entered  the  great  central  saloon,  near  the 
entrance  of  which  stood  the  Duchess, 
surrounded  by  a  glittering  throng  of  im¬ 
perial  and  royal  princes.  On  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  her,  and  received  with  her 
usual  kind  courtesy  and  urbanity,  I  could 
not  but  remark  that  however  severely 
she  had  been  visited  by  adversity  since 
I  last  beheld  her,  nearly  eighteen  years 
previous,  and  however  much  her  per- 
8on.al  appearance  had  changed  during 
the  interval,  her  countenance,  in  its  true 
and  warm-hearted  benevolence,  and  gay 
and  animated  spirit,  was  still  the  same. 

Having  paid  my  respects  to  her,  I  fell 
back  in  the  midst  of  th.at  noble  crowd, 
and  standing  by  one  of  the  m.arble  col¬ 
umns,  I  gazed  upon  the  glittering  scene 
around  me.  It  was  at  once  brilliant  ami 
anim.ated,  the  array  of  a  court  without 
its  monotony  and  reserve  and  wearying 
etiquette.  There  was  a  splendid  display 
of  loveliness,  the  fairer  beauties  of  our 
northern  clime  mingling  with  the  dark 
flashing  eyes  and  voluptuous  forms  of 
the  south  ;  there  was  an  assembhage  of 
gorgeous  uniforms,  .among  which  slione 
the  jewelled  insignia  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  orders  of  chivalry  in  Europe,  blending 
with  the  simpler  costume  of  those  whose 
great  names  and  colossal  talents  had 
long  distinguished  them  as  the  first 
statesmen  of  the  Continent.  The  suite 
of  saloons  in  which  the  comp.any  were 
assembled,  w-ere  four  in  number,  opening 
into  each  other.  Of  these,  three  were 
hung  with  paintings  of  the  finest  masters 
of  the  Italian  school,  which  literally 
reached  from  the  richly  carved  and  gilt 
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ceilings  to  the  marble  floor,  covered  with  i  an  infections  fever  canght  in  the  mili- 
carpets  of  the  softest  fabrics  of  the  east- !  tary  hospitals,  while  laboring  to  sustain 
ern  looms  ;  but  the  fourth  was  plain,  and  and  console  the  spirits  of  the  wounded 
exhibited  its  walls  only,  panelled  with  a  and  disabled  soldiery.  The  tall,  martial 
richly  flowered  dark  green  silk  damask  figure,  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Hu- 
of  the  middle  ages,  edged  with  massive  Ian,  or  Lancer  regiment,  of  •which  ho 
gilt  mouldings,  and  further  adorned  by  was  the  colonel-in-chief,  was  the  General 
columns  of  jasper  and  verde  antique.  Count  de  W.,  the  representative  of  one 
In  the  doorway  leading  to  the  last  I  had  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  families  of  the 
taken  my  station,  and  known  but  to  few  Sarmatian  aristocracy.  He  fell,  mourned 
in  that  dazzling  throng,  I  gazed  with  the  even  by  his  enemies,  in  the  nia'*terly  re- 
deepest  interest  and  attention  upon  the  j  treat  from  Milan  upon  Verona,  an  event 
number  of  illustrious  men  and  beautiful  |  which  saved  the  Austrian  army,  if  not 
and  no  less  distinguished  women  who  j  the  empire  itself,  from  destruction, 
moved  around  me.  i  Th.at  handsome  officer  in  the  rich  Hussar 

The  incidents  of  the  evening  were  |  uniform  was  a  scion  of  a  race  than  whom 
from  the  first  impressed  upon  me,  but '  none  have  ever  been  more  celebrated  for 
I  little  thought  then  how  subsequent  I  military  fame  and  glory  in  the  annals  of 
events  would  imprint  it  upon  my  mind  '  aristocratic  Britain.  In  the  first  cam- 
in  characters  never  hereafter  to  be  ef- !  paign  in  Hungary,  he  was  ordered  with 
faced  !  Who  in  that  moment  of  gay  and  his  squadron  to  support  a  battalion  of 
joyous  revelry  could  have  foreseen  the  !  infantry  in  their  attempt  to  carry  a 
fate  of  many — alas!  how«inany! — of 'strongly  intrenched  fortified  position  by 
that  proud  and  high-born  assembly  be-  ^  assault.  The  fire,  however,  of  the  ene- 
fore  eighteen  short  months  should  have  '  my  was  so  murderous  that  the  assailants 
elapsed  from  the  period  when  they  met  *  gave  way,  and  were  in  full  and  hasty  re- 
here,  in  the  flower  of  youth  or  manhood,  '  treat,  which  was  gradually  degenerating 
replete  with  life,  energy,  and  spirit  ?  i  into  a  rout,  when  the  gallant  English- 
True,  even  then  some  murmured  threat-  I  man,  W’ith  the  proverbial  valor  of  his 
enings  had  been  heard,  some  faint  rum-  j  country,  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  rush- 
blings  had  shadowed  forth  the  inward  I  ing  to  the  head  of  the  disordered  col- 
agitation  of  the  slumbering  volcano,  but '  umn,  seized  the  regimental  standard,  and 
tliese  lowering  signs  had  passed  unheed- '  called  upon  the  men  to  follow  him.  His 
ed  by,  or  were  carelessly  and  contempt- '  voice  and  example  were  magical ;  they 
uously  glanced  at  even  by  the  acuiest  rallied  on  the  instant,  and  he  led  theta 
and  most  far-seeing  intellects,  who  little  forward  to  success  and  victory,  but  in 
foresaw  the  eventual  storm  of  madness  th.at  joyous  moment  he  fell  at  their  head, 
and  delirium  of  which  they  heralded  the  and  tears  rolled  down  many  a  bronzed, 
appro.ach,  and  which  shook  the  greater  •  furrowed  cheek,  as*his  remains,  on  the 
part  of  continental  Europe  to  its  founda-  j  conclusion  of  the  action,  were  consigned 
tion,  ultimately  obliging  the  real  friends  to  their  last  sad  resting  place, 
of  lilKjrty,  civilization,  and  progress,  to  j  That  somewhat  hard-fe.atured,  reso- 
seek  refuge  from  utter  an.archy  and  dis- 1  lute,  and  sailor-like  man  in  the  naval  uni- 
ruption  under  the  rigorous  and  iron  rule  j  form  was  Captain  M.  On  the  breaking 
of  military  despotism.  j  out  of  the  revolution,  when  all  around 

The  fine  young  man  wearing  the  order  was  treason  and  disafiection  on  the  part 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  the  Archduke  of  those  he  commamled  tow’ards»their 
Ferdinand  Louis,  and  that  handsome  sovereign,  he  alone  stood  firm  in  his 
woman,  smiling  and  beckoning  towards  loyalty  and  duty,  .and  perished  sooner 
him,  was  the  young  Princess  Elena,  his  than  desert  his  post,  a  victim  to  his 
cousin,  to  whom  he  had  recently  been  high  minded  devotion.  The  tall,  dark, 
married,  after  a  long  and  deeply  cher-  thoughtful-looking  general  officer  was 
ished  affection  on  either  side.  Sad  and  the  Baron  von  H.  In  the  conflict  at 
mournful  was  the  fate  awarded  that  fair  Santa  Lucca,  he  was  for  some  time  cut 
bride  of  an  imperial  and  royal  house,  off,  and  left  unsupported  with  his  bii- 
He  attained  to  high  and  brilliant  fame  gade  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  the  entire  left 
the  following  year  in  m.any  a  bloody  wing  of  the  Piedmontese  army.  He  fell, 
field,  but  sank  into  an  early  grave  from  but  not  before  he  had  infused  his  own 
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gallant  and  indomitable  apirit  into  his 
men,  who  stood  their  ground  resolute 
and  determined  to  combat  to  the  last, 
when,  fortunately,  they  were  relieved  j 
from  their  perilous  position.  That  young, 
fine-looking  officer  of  Cuirassiers,  as  he  j 
leans  over  that  bright  and  fair-haired  j 
girl,  was  the  Prince  de  T.;  he  whispered  ' 
in  her  ear,  and  she  blushed  and  looked  > 
down,  and  then  her  eyes  were  raised  to  | 
his  with  a  look  of  confiding  trust  and 
innocence,  that  implied  what  words  i 
could  never  sufficiently  convey.  Theirs 
was  a  sad,  though  eventually  not  unhap¬ 
py  history,  which  involves  a  tale  of  wom¬ 
an's  truth  and  constancy  that  angels 
might  glory  in  recording.  In  the  bloody, 
and,  for  some  time,  uncertain  combat  at 
Custozza,  the  Prince  was  struck  on  the 
bead  with  the  fragment  of  a  shell.  Its 
mote  immediate  fatal  effects  were  avert¬ 
ed  by  bis  helmet,  but,  on  raising  him 
from  the  ground,  the  countenance,  which 
a  few  minutes  previously  had  been  the 
very  model  of  manly  beauty,  was  found 
to  be  lacerated  and  disfigured  to  au  ex¬ 
tent  that  made  the  spectators  moment-  , 
arily  recoil  in  shuddering  horror,  while  ' 
the  sightless  orbs  proclaimed  be  had  | 
been  struck  with  total  blindness  I  When  | 
medical  skill  and  ability  bad  preserved 
bis  life,  which  was  for  a  long  time  doubt- ! 
ful,  and  had  partially  remedied  the  fear¬ 
ful  disfigurement  he  had  sustained,  he 
offered  to  his  betrothed  her  release  from 
her  engagement,  which  it  w’ould  be  cru¬ 
elty  on  his  part  to  expect  her  to  fulfil. 
The  noble-minded  girl,  however,  refused 
the  proffered  altern^ive ;  and  when  her 
lover,  with  the  true  self-denying  spirit 
of  a  chivalrous  nature,  sought  to  conceal 
his  place  of  abode,  she  tracked  him  to 
his  place  of  retirement,  threw  herself 
upon  his  breast,  and  declared  that,  if  he 
rejected  the  hand  and  heart  that  was 
wholly  his  own,  the  convent  walls  should 
inclott)  her  for  life.  Did  not  such  a 
union  merit  the  happiness  that  crowned 
it  ? 

But  a  sudden  crowd  arose  in  the 
neighborhood  where  1  was  standing ; 
two  crowned  heads  were  approaching 
escorting  the  royal  mistress  of  the  man¬ 
sion,  and  for  some  time  they  stopped 
courteously  conversing  with  the  circle 
surrounding  them,  so  that  I  was  almost 
forced  against  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
tb«  former  of  whom  was  sitting,  and 


the  latter  standing  by  her  side  close  to 
the  wall.  I  apologized  for  the  incident, 
but  so  deeply,  so  intensely  were  they  oc¬ 
cupied  in  close  converse  witli  each  other, 
that  they  scarcely  heard  me  as  I  ad¬ 
dressed  thetn.  My  own  attention,  how¬ 
ever,  became  at  once  rivete<l  upon  them. 
Though  personally  unacquainted  with 
either,  both  were  well  ktiown  to  me  by 
sight,  and  in  the  latter  I  at  once  recog¬ 
nized  the  Prince  de  L.,  the  great  mag¬ 
nate  of  Austrian  Poland,  celebrated 
equally  for  his  illustrious  family  and  im¬ 
mense  wealth  and  possessions,  and  his 
I  high  and  distinguished,  though  some- 
!  w’hat  wayward  and  imperious,  character. 

I  He  was,  I  think,  the  finest  specimen  of 
1  manly  beauty  I  ever  remember  to 
I  have  met  with  in  any  land,  and  I  have 
I  travelled  far  and  wide,  alike  in  East  and 
West.  His  figure  was  rather  above  the 
middle  height,  slight  and  elegant  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  firmly  and  strongly  built, 

'  Its  tout  ett»emble  combining  that  union 
I  of  muscular  power  and  activity  which 
physiologists  have  ever  described  as  the 
beau  ideal  of  the  human  frame,  alike  re¬ 
markable  tor  the  endurance  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  privation,  and  the  possession 
of  those  invaluable  qualities  of  combined 
encriry  and  intelligence  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  accompany  it.  A  mass  of  dark 
Anliuous-like  waving  hair  clustered 
around  the  high  and  pale  forehead ;  and 
the  features  might  almost  have  been 
termed  femininely  handsome,  but  for 
the  deep  bronze  which  a  Southern  sun 
had  strongly  indented  u|M)n  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  the  soft,  small,  jet-black 
moustache,  which  lent  an  additional 
strength  to  the  expression  of  reckless 
daring  which  shone  forth  in  the  lustre 
of  his  large  dark  hazel  eyes.  He  was 
not  in  uniform,  nor  did  his  exterior  ex¬ 
hibit  any  of  the  usual  insignia  of  a  per¬ 
son  holding  high  office  in  the  im- 
}>erial  court.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  evening  suit  of  black,  if  I  except  a 
white  waistcoat,  across  which  fell  the 
broad  cordon  of  a  well-known  and  illus¬ 
trious  military  order  of  merit,  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
bands  of  the  sovereign  for  his  distin¬ 
guished  gallantry  in  the  fields  of  the 
civil  conflict  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

The  lady  by  whose  side  he  stood,  and 
who  was  seated  so  as  to  be  in  some 
measure  screened  from  view  by  the 
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rich  folds  of  the  portiere  of  the  door¬ 
way,  I  at  the  first  glance  knew  to  be 
the  celebrated  Countess  de  M.,  so  well 
known  in  the  circles  of  Paris  and  Vien¬ 
na.  It  was  several  years  since  I  had 
last  seen  her  in  the  former  capital,  but 
the  interval  had  scarcely  impaired  her 
dazzling  beauty,  although  her  majestic 
and  Juno-like  figure  had  expanded  into 
something  resembling  embonpoint  from 
its  previously  faultless  proportions ;  but 
the  haughty  commanding  spirit  which 
shone  forth  in  every  lineament  of  her 
Italian  features  was  still  the  same, 
though  the  large  stag-like  eyes,  I  could 
perceive,  were  now  turned  to  the 
ground,  in  an  agony  of  suffering  and 
anguish  they  struggled  in  vain  to  sup¬ 
press. 

Feeling  myself  an  intruder — or,  rather, 
an  involuntary  eavesdropper  upon  a 
scene  never  intended  for  the  hearing  of 
a  third  party,  for  it  was  but  too  man¬ 
ifestly  evident  the  pair,  wholly  engross¬ 
ed  in  their  own  feelings,  were  either 
utterly  unmindful,  or  regardless  of  what 
was  passing  around  them — I  struggled 
in  vain  to  lil>erate  myself  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  I  was  placed.  Every  ef¬ 
fort  however,  was  altogether  useless, 
and,  after  receiving  more  than  one  sharp 
Reprimand  from  two  or  three  elderly 
ladies  whose  toilets  I  had  very  narrowly 
missed  severely  damaging  in  my  exer¬ 
tions  to  escape  from  the  throng,  and 
having  somewhat  forcibly  pressed  the 
gouty  foot  of  a  distinguished  diploma¬ 
tist,  whose  usually  urbane  and  polished 
phraseology  expanded  at  the  incident 
into  something  very  much  resembling  a 
hearty  and  energetic,  though  painfully 
suppressed,  “  Sacr6  !  ”  if  not  a  some¬ 
what  coarser  and  stronger  expression, 
I  was  compelled  to  remain  where  I  stood 
and  become  an  unwilling  listener  to  a 
dialogue,  which  painfully,  oppressively 
interesting  as  it  then  was,  I  little 
thought  was  hereafter  destined  to  be¬ 
come  fixed  and  riveted  in  my  mind,  in 
characters  the  reminiscence  of  which 
would  never  cease  to  pursue  me  to  the 
end  of  existence. 

There  had  apparently  been  a  pause  in 
the  conversation  when  I  was  forced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd  into  their  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity,  but  so  intense,  so  all* 
absorbing  had  been  the  emotion  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  created,  that,  as  I  have  pre¬ 


viously  mentionetl,  the  excitement  that 
was  momentarily  passing  around  them, 
altogether  fell  unheeded  /  upon  both. 
The  voice  which  first  broke  the  silence 
which  prevailed  was  that  of  the  lady,  as 
she  said,  in  tones  of  mournful  earnest¬ 
ness  :  “  I  had  no  intention  of  reverting 
to  the  past  in  any  way ;  let  it,  therefore, 
henceforth  be  an  interdicted  subject  be¬ 
tween  us.  This  is  not  the  Jirat  time  in 
life  that  I  have  been  doomed  to  witness 
the  best  feelings  and  affections  of  human 
nature  made  subservient  to  expediency  ; 
you,  at  least,  are  aware  what  my  home 
has  been  from  the  very  period  when,  a 
mere  child,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  my  parents,  I  contracted  that  mar¬ 
riage,  the  object  of  which  a  few  weeks 
only  taught  me  to  dislike  and  despise. 
Too  late  I  awoke  to  the  nature  of  my 
enthralment,  when  I  found  I  would  sac¬ 
rifice”  (was  it  that  she  said  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  ?)  “  all,  everything  in  life,  for  the 
being  who  first  inspired  that  love  in 
which  every  thought  and  feeling  quickly 
became  absorbed.” 

“  And  were  yon  free,  Constance,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Prince,  soothingly,  “  through¬ 
out  the  circuit  of  the  globe  does  there 
exist  any  one  single  being  in  the  shape 
of  woman  that  I  would  so  gladly,  so 
rapturously  claim  for  my  future  wife  as 
yourself  ?  Have  I  not  laid  before  you 
the  absolute  commands  of  my  sovereign, 
the  earnest  and  tearful  entreaties  of  my 
sole  surviving  parent — that  parent  so 
loved,  so  revered,  that  firom  my  earli¬ 
est  childhood  up  to  the  j)resent  hour  I 
have  never  even  disputed  her  slightest 
wishes  ?  ” 

“  Has  your  future  bride,”  said  the 
Countess,  in  that  low,  deep  tone  so  ex¬ 
pressive  of  intense  concentrated  mental 
suffering,  “  been  her  selection,  or — or 
have  you  yourself  already  chosen  the 
one  destined  hereafter  to  share  your 
home  and  destiny  —  shall  I  say  your 
affe(;tion  ?  ”  ' 

“  Measures  can  scarcely  have  l)een 
arranged,”  returned  the  Prince,  smiling, 
though  still  in  the  same  half-saddened 
and  subdued  manner,  that  have  only  a 
few  days  been  suggested  and  entered 
upon.  Rank,  wealth,  or  station,  I  need 
scarcely  mention,  are  objects  of  supreme 
indifference  to  one  like  myself,  allied  to 
so  many  of  the  reigning  houses  of 
Euroj>e,  and,  provided  the  woman  I  lead 
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lo  the  altar  be  worthy  of  my  choico,  1 
none  of  my  name  and  kindred  will  seek  f 
lo  inquire  further.”  I 

“  I  foresaw  this !  ”  she  exclaimed,  and  < 
the  pale  lips  and  features  ^rew  almost  i 
to  marble  whiteness.  “  I  knew  —  I  i 
knew  —  I  felt  it  would  come  to  this.  It  1 
is  not  the  mere  mariage  de  convenance  i 
that  you  desire — it  is  not  that  you  seek 
the  transmission  of  your  name  and  fam-  i 
ily  through  offspring  of  your  own — it  is  i 
the  love  and  affection  of  a  domestic 
home  that  you  desire — that  ardent  yearn¬ 
ing  for  repose,  and  a  young  fresh  lieart 
to  share  it,  so  often  felt  and  wished  fur 
by  those  in  disposition  like  yourself, 
when,  sated  and  wearied  with  a  career 
alike  of  endless  excitement,  dissipation, 
peril,  and  enterprise,  they  at  length  turn 
wistfully  to  that  picture  of  tranquillity 
and  happiness  their  imagination  por¬ 
trays  as  existing  in  the  cultivation  of 
other,  and  till  then  unknown  or  dis¬ 
regarded,  ties  ;  unmindful  in  doing  so 
of  the  breaking  hearts  they  too  often 
consign  to  misery  and  wretchedness.” 

“  Constance,”  said  the  Prince,  gently 
but  reproachfully,  “  have  I  merited  this 
from  you  ?  You  too  well  know  the  true 
state  of  my  heart  and  feelings,  and  if, 
in  complying  with  a  sacrifice  (for  such 
it  is)  required  from  me  by  loyalty  to  iny 
sovereign,  duty  towards  my  family,  and 
devotion  for  a  bereaved  and  revered 
parent,  I  seek  to  render  the  measure  as 
conducive  as  possible  to  the  peace  and 
happine.ss  of  my  future  life,  and  equally 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  being 
who  may  trust  hers  to  my  honor  and 
affection,  you  surely  should  be  the  last 
to  reproach  me  with  doing  so.” 

Experienced  as  the  speaker  was,  as 
rumor  asserted,  in  the  endless  and  con¬ 
flicting  varieties  of  female  nature,  his 
knowledge  had  evidently  never  yet  been 
tried  on  the  one  great  and  all-absorbing 
point  to  which  he  had  reverted.  A 
woman  may  behold  with  Sorrowful  resig¬ 
nation  the  object  of  her  every  hope  and 
happiness  in  life  placed  wholly  beyond 
her  power  of  attainment  ;  she  may  be 
sensible  that  the  feeling  he  entertains 
towards  another  is  deeper  than  that 
merely  grounded  on  the  cold  dictates  of 
kindness  and  esteem  ;  she  may  even 
view  him  wedded  to  another,  when 
satisfied  that  the  all  absorbing  passion 
which  consumes  herself  forms  not  the 


bond  of  their  union  ;  it  is  only  when 
she  feels  assured  that  the  love  she  so 
fondly  prized  and  cherished  is  irrevo¬ 
cably  gone,  and  given  to  another,  that 
then  the  full  force  of  her  wretchedness 
and  misery  in  all  its  bitterness  and  hope¬ 
lessness  rushes  over  her!  Such  a  feel¬ 
ing  was,  perhaps,  experienced  by  the 
unfortunate  lady  at  this  moment,  as,  in 
spite  of  her  wonderful  power  of  self- 
control  and  indomitable  self-will,  the 
pallid  and  quivering  mouth  expressed 
such  intense  agony  of  mind  that  I  fairly 
turned  away  my  head,  unable  to  witness 
the  conflict  of  feelings,  which  I  dreaded 
every  instant  would  burst  forth  and 
cause  a  terrible  scene  in  the  midst  of 
that  brilliant  circle. 

But  after  a  short  pause  and  a  few 
words  more,  uttered,  however,  in  so 
low  a  tone  as  to  escape  my  hearing,  an 
exclamation  from  the  Prince  attracted 
my  attention,  as  he  abruptly  inqiiiretl : 

“  Who  is  that  young  girl  sealed  with 
her  hand  in  that  of  the  Princajss  ller- 
mengilde  of  M.,  close  to  the  Archduchess 
Clementine,  and  in  whom  her  im])erial 
highness  seetns  to  take  so  affectionate 
an  interest  ?  There  is  something  in  her 
which  would  lead  me  lo  believe  she 
was  English,  were  it  not  that  her  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  is  opposed  to  the  suppo¬ 
sition.  There  is  an  expression  in  her 
features,”  he  continued,  thoughtfully, 
“  which  reminds  me  forcibly  of  what  I 
heard  in  Spain  constitute<l  the  type  of 
the  sangiie  azul  of  Castilian  beauty  in 
former  years,  the  traces  of  which  are 
so  often  found  in  the  coloring  of  Velas¬ 
quez  and  Murillo.” 

Instinctively  following  the  gaze  of 
the  I’rince,  my  eyes  rested  upon  the 
figure  of  the  young  girl  alluded  to. 
She  was  seated  as  before  mentioned, 
her  hand  clasped  in  that  of  the  I’rincess 
Ilermengilde,  and  standing  close  beside 
them,  was  the  tall,  stately  figure  of  the 
Archduchess  Clementine,  theVice-Queen 
of  Austrian  Italy,  speaking  to  and  re¬ 
garding  both  with  an  air  of  the  warmest 
interest.  I  had  heard  that  since  our 
arrival  the  Princess  had  formed  a  close 
intimacy  with  a  young  English  demoi¬ 
selle,  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished 
general  and  diplomatist,  who  had  been 
a  comrade  in  arms  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  M.,  the  Crown  Prince’s  father,  in  the 
old  wars  against  the  first  Napoleon, 
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but  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
Been  her.  Uoth  were  very  beautiful, 
but  the  contrast  between  them  was  so 
remarkable  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
strike  the  beholder  at  a  glance.  The 
Princess  was  a  blonde,  with  the  large 
blue  eyes  of  the  north,  and  a  com- 
dexion  which,  up  to  the  period  of  her 
ate  illness,  was  an  incarnation  of  the 
rose  and  the  lily.  The  young  English 
lady  was  altogether  different,  her  features 
certainly  partaking  of  the  cliaracter  the 
Prince  de  L.  had  ascribed  to  them. 

Was  she,  then,  so  very  lovely  ?  My 
fair  readers  must  determine  for  them¬ 
selves,  as  I  subsequently  heard  the 
question  disputed  (among  the  henu 
»exe)  with  considerable  animation,  shall 
I  say  occasionally  with  some  degree  of 
.asperity !  Her  form  was  slight,  but 
most  exquisitely  rounded  and  propor¬ 
tioned,  and  set  oft’  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  advantage  by  a  dress  of  simple 
white  silk.  The  features  were  classi¬ 
cally  regular  in  their  finely  chiselled 
outline,  but  in  their  contour  and  ex¬ 
treme  delicacy  of  coloring  might  have 
been  thought  somewhat  too  pale,  and 
perh.aps  appeared  still  more  so  from  the 
thick  dark  masses  of  her  magnificent 
chevelure,  which  she  wore  in  simple 
braids  enwreathed  with  pearls  and  white 
roses.  The  eyes,  however,  w’ere  the 
most  remarkable  ;  they  were  very  large, 
and  at  first  sight,  at  a  distance,  the  spec¬ 
tator  was  almost  led  to  believe  they 
were  black,  from  the  long,  deep,  dark, 
and  jetty  fringe  reaching  down  the 
cheek  which  encircled  them.  A  closer 
observation,  however,  made  him  aware 
they  were  a  deep  blue-gray,  that  color 
eminently  qu.aliiied  to  enhance  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  and  sweetness  which  distin- 
uished  them,  the  former  feeling  evi- 
ently  at  the  present  moment  predomi¬ 
nating,  as  even  at  the  distance  where  I 
stool  I  could  perceive  the  fine  command¬ 
ing  figure  of  the  Archduchess  bending 
with  the  deepest  interest  over  her  young 
friend,  while  her  lips  moved  as  if  in 
giving  utterance  to  words  of  apparent 
sympathy  and  condolence. 

As,  half  in  reverie,  my  gaze  was  still 
turned  towards  them,  I  was  aroused  by 
the  reply  given  by  the  Countess  to  the 
Prince’s  question,  which,  though  low, 
was  rendered  even  yet  more  audible  than 
their  previous  conversation  by  the  tone 


of  deep  meaning  in  which  it  was  ut¬ 
tered. 

“You,  then,  admire  kerf  Are  you 
disposed  to  ascertain  if  she  fulfil  the  ex- 
j  pectations  you  have  formed  in  regard  to 
the  future^Mncess  do  L.  ?” 

'  There  was  a  strong  tinge  of  bitterness 
in  the  voice  of  the  lady  as  she  spoke, 

'  but  the  Prince,  scarcely  deviating  from 
his  usual  manner,  though,  perhaps,  the 
very  slighest  shade  of  coldness  may 
hjive  been  mingled  in  his  utterance, 
simply  replied  : 

“  I  have  never  seen  her  till  now,  and 
curiosity,  certainly  not  devoid  of  that 
feeling  of  passing  attraction  I  should 
think  her  aj>pearance  is  calculated  to  in¬ 
spire,  was  the  sole  motive  that  prompt¬ 
ed  the  question.” 

“  This  is  her  first  appear, ance  in  public 
since  the  death  of  her  father,  the  late 
English  minister  here,”  replied  the 
(’ountess,  “a  gentleman  universally  and 
deservedly  esteemed  by  all  with  whom 
he  w'!is  brought  in  contact,  and  who  for 
years  had  served  his  sovereign  •  and 
country  with  the  highest  degree  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  both  in  the  field,  and  during 
!  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  the  cabinet 
ami  diplomacy.  Her  mother  is  French 
— one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  families 
of  the  ancienne  noblesse,  whose  constant 
devotion  to  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  both  in  the  first  and  last  rev¬ 
olutions,  have  entailed  upon  them,  as  to 
BO  majiy  others  of  the  greatest  and  most 
illustrious  houses  in  France,  such  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  heaviest  and  severest  mis- 
,  fortunes,  that  nothing  remains  to  them 
but  their  distinguished  rank  and  ancient 
:  name  and  title.  Let  me  add  in  regard 
to  herself,”  she  continued,  slowly,  “  her 
!  young  affections  are  already  engaged, 

I  her  hand  and  heart  promised  to  another, 

;  rumor  asserts,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
i  their  being  recalled,  and  that  expression 
I  of  nielancholy  so  peculiar  and  so  habit- 
u.al  to  her  features  has  this  evening 
j  deepened  from  the  absence  of  her  be¬ 
trothed,  and  the  dangers  her  fancy  por¬ 
trays  as  surrounding  him.” 

“  Poor  child  !  ”  said  the  Prince,  with 
a  frankness  and  depth  of  feeling  few 
persona,  perhaps,  would  have  given  him 
credit  for  possessing,  “they  have  been 
ill  advised  who  brought  her  under  such 
circumstances  to  a  scene  like  the  present ; 
far  better  had  she  been  left  to  the  mourn- 
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ful  consolation  derived  from  the  sweet, 
yet  saddeniYig  reflections  lier  thoughts 
could  have  given  vent  to  in  the  solitude 
of  her  chamber.  But  who  is  the  absent 
one,  and  why  is  he  not  by  her  side  ?  ” 

“  lie  is  a  countryman  of  her  own,  and 
spoken  of  as  one  as  reckless  and  erratic 
in  disposition  as  yourself,”  rejoined  the 
lady  in  her  turn,  in  tones  of  deep  emo¬ 
tion,  as  if  the  question  had  struck  a 
painful  chord  in  her  own  heart.  “  Far 
away  in  those  Eastern  climes,  so  recent¬ 
ly  the  scenes  of  sanguinary  conflict ;  the 
reported  renewal  of  which,  when  she 
was  in  hourly  expectation  of  his  return, 
has  occasioned  that  deeper  shade  of 
sorrow  which  this  evening,  more  than 
usual,  has  marked  the  young  girl’s  feat¬ 
ures.  His  name  cannot  l>e  unknown 
to  you,  as  he  was  employed  by  his  gov¬ 
ernment  in  those  fields  where  your  own 
laurels  were  acquired,  and  though  op-  j 
posed  to  the  cause  you  served,  the  rep-  ] 
utation  he  there  obtained  must,  in  all 
probability,  have  become  known  to  you, 
and  perhaps  impressed  it  more  fully 
upon  your  memory  than  when  you  drew 
my  attention  to  it  in  former  years  in  the 
pages  of  his  country’s  poet  and  histo¬ 
rian,  Walter  Scott,  wherein  he  observes, 
those  who  bore  it  ever  seemed  destined 
to  die  in  the  field,  in  their  stirrups,  or 
on  the  quarter-deck.” 

And  the  lady  mentioned  the  name  of 
this  absent  soldier,  w’hich  I  well  remem¬ 
bered  as  that  of  an  English  oflicer  whom, 
more  than  once,  I  had  met  some  ten 
^ears  previously  at  Constantinople  and 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  whom  our  German 
savans  and  literary  journals  had  fre¬ 
quently  spoken  of  with  the  highest  eulo- 
gium  as  an  active  and  enterprising 
traveller. 

“  He  is  indeed  no  stranger  to  me  by 
reputation,”  said  the  Prince,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause  ;  “  and  if  rumor  is  to 
be  credited,  he  was  in  principle  disposed 
towards  the  cause  against  which  he  was 
arrayed,  though  w’ith  the  true  feeling  of 
a  soldier,  whatever  the  nature  of  his 
sympathies,  he  looked  solely  to  his  mili¬ 
tary  duty.  He,  then,  is  the  betrothed 
of  this  young  girl  ?  ” 

He  has  b^n  for  the  last  eighteen 
months,”  was  the  reply.  “  Are  you 
now  disposed  to  enter  the  lists  against 
him  ?  To  wear  the  coronet  of  your 
powerful  and  princely  bouse  is,  indeed, 
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a  temptation  it  may  be  thought  few 
women  could  resist,  though  rank,  wealth, 
and  station  have  already  repeatedly 
been  laid  at  her  feet,  and  as  often  re¬ 
jected.  Look  at  that  short,  fat  man 
with  the  brilliant  star ;  he  is  the  vice- 
governor,  Count  B.  Despondency  and 
regret  seem  to  mark  his  heavy,  unmean¬ 
ing  features  as  he  gazes  upon  her,  since 
up  to  the  period  of  her  engagement  he 
was  the  most  persevering  and  devoted 
of  the  admirers  surrounding  her ;  but 
even  his  vanity — for,  unprepossessing  as 
his  exterior  is,  he  imagines  himself  a 
mangeur  tie*  coeurs — at  length  suc¬ 
cumbed,  and  he  resigned  the  pursuit  as 
ho|>eless.  The  soldier,  though  much 
the  poorer,  is  by  far  the  more  formidable 
and  nobler  rival  of  the  two.” 

“  He  would  meet  with  but  little  suc¬ 
cess,”  returned  the  Prince,  in  the  same 
thoughtful,  half-abstracted  tone,  “  who¬ 
ever  attempted  to  withdraw  her  young 
affections  from  the  object  upon  whom 
they  have  been  bestowed.  That  deli¬ 
cate  form,  unless  I  am  much  deceived, 
enshrines  a  determined  spirit,  and,  her 
heart  once  given,  the  choice  is  made  fur 
life.” 

At  this  |)eriod,  the  crowd  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  where  I  was 
standing  having  become  much  thinned, 
I  had  turned  to  leave,  when  a  long,  thin, 
bony  hand  was  laid  upon  my  arm,  and  a 
harsh  female  voice,  wholly  unknown  to 
me,  exclaimed,  in  abrupt  tones,  “  Who 
is  that  young  girl  ?  ”  pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  English  demoiselle 
who  had  formed  the  theme  of  the  con¬ 
versation  I  had  so  recently  heard.  As 
I  looked  round  to  reply,  my  attention 
became  fixed  u)K>n  the  speaker,  whose 
exterior  presented  an  appearance  cer¬ 
tainly  somewhat  out  of  character  with 
the  royal  and  courtly  throng  around. 
The  figure  was  that  of  an  elderly  woman, 
of  masculine  height  and  manner,  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  corresponding 
characteristics.  She  wore  a  dress  of 
black  velvet,  which,  fitting  close  to  her 
person,  and  closing  round  the  throat 
somewhat  similar  to  a  military  surtout, 
seemed  e<pially  to  add  to  her  stature  as 
well  as  the  oddity  of  her  appearance. 
As  I  stared  at  her  without  giving  any 
reply,  the  lady  repeated  her  query. 

“U|»on  my  word,  madame,  I  can’t 
say.  1  believe  she  is  English.” 
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“  I  know  that  as  well  as  yourself. 
Hut  who  or  what  is  she  ?  ” 

“  I  regret  that,  being  a  perfect  stran¬ 
ger  here,  I  cannot  inform  yon,”  I  replied, 
somewhat  nettled,  though  scarcely  able 
to  keep  from  laughing  at  her  singular 
and  peremptory  manner. 

“  It  is  the  only  head  in  the  room  I 
should  wish  to  have  a  cast  of,”  solilo¬ 
quized  this  eccentric  personage,  as  if  to 
herself.  “  I  wonder  how  I  could  obtain 
it  ?  Ah  !  perhaps  her  Royal  Highness 
Madame  la  Duchesse  will  assist  me.” 

As  these  last  observations  seemed  in 
no  way  addressed  to  myself,  I  quitted 
my  newly  formed  acquaintance,  and 
found  upon  inquiry  that  she  was  a  fe* 
male  sculptor  of  preeminent  ability, 
who  was  much  patronized  by  the  im¬ 
perial  and  royal  circles,  and  was  no  less 
remarkable  for  her  eccentric  character 
and  manners,  than  the  highly-finished 
taste  and  ability  which  had  distinguished 
the  many  works  of  art  which  had  ema¬ 
nated  from  her  chisel.* 

It  was  at  a  little  past  midnight  that 
the  circle  broke  up.  As  I  passed  into 
the  ante-room,  where  the  company  were 
now  assembled,  assuming  their  cloaks 
and  mantles  previous  to  ouitting  the 
palace,  I  observed  the  Archduchess  con¬ 
sign  her  young  favorite,  with  a  caress¬ 
ing  movement,  to  the  charge  of  her 
mother,  and  in  the  grand  entrance-hall 
two  mufHed  fgures  glided  past  me, 
whom  I  at  once  recognized  as  the  Prince 
de  L.  and  the  Countess  de  M.  The 
oof’itenance  of  the  latter  w'as  shrouded 
in  i  large  hood,  which  wholly  concealed 
her  features,  but  it  struck  me  that  low 
and  suppressed  sobs,  with  difficulty  con¬ 
trolled,  fell  upon  my  ear.  I  returned  to 
my  hotel,  and  for  many  days  afterwards 
mused  upon  the  singular  and  unaccount¬ 
able  interest  with  which  this  assembly 
and  the  persons  I  have  adverted  to  in¬ 
spired  me,  complete  stranger  as  I  was 
to  them  all.  Was  it  a  presentiment  of 
how  8ubse(juent  events  were  destined  to 
impress  this  feeling  upon  me  in  charac- 


•  Mademoseille  L.  N.,  a  native,  I  believe  of 
Lyons.  There  was  another  young  female  sculp¬ 
tor,  Signora  K.,  by  birth  a  Venetian,  who  at 
this  period  8eeme<l  destined  to  attain  considerable 
eminence,  but  who,  unfortunately,  died  of  decline 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  though  not  till 
her  works  had  acquired  some  degree  of  celebrity 
and  become  much  sought  after.  | 


ters  of  a  yet  far  deeper  and  more  lasting 
nature  ? 


MacmUl&D*t  Magatlne. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  VIENNA. 

BT  RKV.  ARCRER  GURNET. 

At  the  present  time  a  few  reminiscen¬ 
ces  of  V^ienna  and  the  Austrians  may 
not  be  devoid  of  interest.  However 
strongly  we  may  sympathize  with  Italy 
in  her  desire  for  unity,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  .admire  the  spirit  and  resolution  dis¬ 
played  by  Austria  also.  The  Austrians 
are  a  very  amiable  and  a  very  agreeable 
people,  and  that  will  have  its  influence 
on  our  judgment — on  our  taste  at  least. 
They  are  particularly  well  disposed  to¬ 
wards  us,  and  long  have  been  so.  I 
assed  three  years  of  my  life  in  their 
cautiful  capital,  Vienna,  and  so  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  with  some  degree  of 
authority  upon  the  point,  having  known 
many  members  of  all  classes,  and  that 
intimately.  Years  have  elapsed  since 
then,  it  is  true,  but  the  essential  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  empire  and  the  imperial  city, 
though  modihed,  cannot  be  very  greatly 
changed.  The  broad  Bastei  or  bastion 
exists  no  more — the  public  promenade 
on  the  w'alls  of  the  city,  where  one  daily 
met  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of 
pulling  it  off  at  every  step,  one  or  two 
officers  attending;  and  the  wide  green 
“glacis,”  which  extended  lx*tween  the 
inner  city  and  the  suburbs,  are  partially 
covered  with  buildings.  Hut  the  Aus¬ 
trian  proper  must  be  always  the  most 
gemuthlich  of  mankind — that  is,  the 
most  genial  and  sympathetic — the  Hun¬ 
garian,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  chi- 
valric,  romantic,  and  interesting.  The 
union  of  the  German,  Magyar  and  Sla¬ 
vonic  elements  produces  a  pleasant,  live¬ 
ly  genial  whole,  fraught  with  a  certain 
elegance  and  happy  e-ase,  and  yet  not 
devoid  of  dash  and  spirit.  The  glamour 
of  youth  is  over  Vienna  for  me ;  but  in 
many  ways  it  seems  to  me,  in  looking 
back  with  the  calmer  judgment  of  later 
years,  that  that  bright  city  has  been 
gravely  wronged.  We  hear  so  very 
much  of  its  dissipation  and  extreme 
licentiousness.  This  at  least  I  can  an¬ 
swer  for — there  is  or  was  nothing  there 
corresponding  to  the  cold  and  heartless  , 
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vice  of  Paris,  to  tlie  deliberate  pleasure 
in  wickedness  for  its  own  sake  ;  the  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  which  makes  M.  Taine  say 
that  there  is  only  one  hypocrisy  left  in 
France,  the  hypocrisy  of  vice.  There  is 
a  certain  tentlerness,  a  geniality  in  the 
nature  of  the  Viennese  people,  which  is 
a  thousand  leagues  removed  from  the 
hard  military  prosaic  sternness  of  the 
Frenchman,  and  the  Frenchwoman  in 
particular — that  parade  of  cold  hard 
cruel  sensuality  which  we  may  recog¬ 
nize  in  such  typical  works  as  About’s 
3fadelon,  exemplified  as  it  is,  too,  in 
every  little  journal  that  appears  day  by 
day — Soleil,  Kccneinent^  Figaro^  Vie 
Paritsief\)ie,  and  Petit  Journal  itself.  I 
never  remember  to  have  seen  a  single 
immoral  piece  upon  the  Viennese  stage. 
The  celebrated  Viennese  fairy  dramas  of 
Itaimund,  Nestroy,  and  others,  replete 
witli  wit,  humor,  invention,  and  truly 
delightful  fun,  were  written  invariably 
in  the  interest  of  virtue  and  goodness. 

I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  such  won¬ 
derful  comic  actors  as  Nestroy  himself, 
and  a  certain  marvellous  Scholz,  whose 
mere  appearance  was  a  signal  for  inex¬ 
haustible  merriment.  Hut  the  laugh  was 
never  against  purity;  intrigues  of  wed- < 
ded  life  were  never  the  subject  of  the 
drama.  There  really  seemed  toJ>e  no 
vice  upon  principle  in  Vienna — I  mean, 
by  cold  hard  military  system  of  malice 
prepense.  What  there  was  was  born  of 
impulse  ami  »)f  a  profusion  of  sentiment, 
very  silly,  I  dare  say,  too  often,  but  not 
odious.  Compare  the  German  Gretchen 
with  the  French  Madelon ;  that  gives 
the  contrast.  At  tliat  time,  that  really 
wonderful  wit,  Saphir,  lived  still,  and 
followed  everywhere  about  a  young  and 
virtuous  lady  with  golden  locks,  to  whom 
he  was  supposed  to  be  deeply  attached, 
and  publishedslaily  his  amazingly  clever 
paper  tlie  llumoriat — a  publication  of 
the  PuncJi  order,  without  illustrations, 
mainly  supported  by  this  one  brilliant 
and  poetical  wit.  The  Humorist  was 
full  of  descriptions  of  Viennese  family 
life,  equally  harmless  and  delightful,  over 
which  I  have  often  laughed  for  the  hour 
together.  There  was  nothing  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  cold-blooded  twaddle  about 
“dames”  and  “demoiselles”  in  tFcen- 
ement,  in  which  wickedness  has  to  play 
the  part  of  wit.  Public  order  is  certain¬ 
ly  fairly  preserved  in  Paris — far  better 


than  in  London  ;  for  vice  is  with  us,  as 
all  men  know,  from  various  causes,  more 
abandoned  and  unblushing  than  in  any 
other  nation.  But  who  that  wandered 
through  the  pretty  Volksgarten,  in  Vi¬ 
enna,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  strains  of  Strauss  or  Lanner, 
or  even  went  to  the  late  public  ball  at 
the  Sperl,  or  the  Birn,  couhl  detect  the 
presence  of  the  slightest  impropriety,  or 
even  an  approach  to  beldness  of  demean¬ 
or  ?  In  Vienna  it  really  seems  difficult 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  much  vice; 
all  seems  so  kindly  and  so  innocent.  Of 
course  this  is  not  so  by  any  means.  There 
are  depths  beneath  these  smiling  waters, 
but  at  all  events,  I  repeat,  vice  does  not 
seem  systematic  ;  it  is  not  advertised 
and  gloried  in  ;  it  has  not  affected  liter¬ 
ature,  or  gravely  tainted  art.  Nudities 
are  not  exposed  in  the  annual  exhibition 
which  w'ould  almost  do  dishonor  to  an 
artist’s  studio.  There  is  no  abstract 
admiration  for  impurity  or  hardness  of 
heart.  Vienna  has  or  had  its  annual  ex¬ 
hibition.  How  Gauermann’b  tender  land¬ 
scapes  glimmer  on  me  through  the  past 
with  their  blue  Alpine  atmosphere,  the 
very  poetry  of  p.aiuting,  Gemuthlicfikeit 
>iu  color  and  inform!  It  is  possible  in 
fine  for  a  lad  to  rea<l  amusing  books  and 
newspapers  and  delight  in  new  poems 
at  Vienna,  without  finding  the  trail  of  the 
serpent  over  one  and  all.  In  France, 
alas,  this  is  impossible.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  pronounce  so  severe  a  sentence, 
but  facts  are  facts,  and  ought  not  to  be 
withheld.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  sen¬ 
sible,  reasonable,  logical,  unimaginative 
French  people  act  in  a  way  quite  contra¬ 
ry  to  their  true  natures  when  they  affect 
this  cultus  for  frivolity  and  moral  evil. 
Their  ideal  is  misplaced.  They  admire 
w  hat  should  be  despised,  what  may  be 
leniently  viewed  as  passion,  but  becomes 
simply  contemptible  when  done  coldly 
and  on  principle.  Tiiere  are  politic.:il 
and  religious  causes.  The  Church,  for 
instance  has  lost  her  hold  over  the  edu¬ 
cated  classes,  es|>ecially  the  men.  But 
this  is  the  tone  of  the  day,  and  the  evil 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

That  Vienna  is  a  very  handsome,  brill¬ 
iant  city,  full  of  tall  white  mansions, 
with  a  grand  cathedral,  St.  Stephen’s, 
the  gayest  of  shops  with  the  brightest  of 
signs,  large  picture  galleries,  innumera¬ 
ble  equipages,  and  crowds  of  lively  peo- 
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pie  moving  to  and  fro  over  most  admir¬ 
able  pavements,  everybody  know.s.  The 
Prater  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  of  drives ;  the  People’s  Prater,  close 
at  h.tnd,  is  gayer  and  livelier  still.  Such 
a  string  of  splendid  equipages  as  I  have 
seen  rolling  over  the  Leopold’s  Bridge 
for  two  hours  together  in  an  afternoon 
of  May,  even  Paris  or  London  can  scarce¬ 
ly  equal.  Certainly  there  is  no  such  dis¬ 
lay  of  magnificentjleyducks  behind  or 
efore  carriages  in  the  whole  world; 
they  beat  our  Jeamescs  all  to  nothing., 
Vienna  is  not  so  agreeable  in  the  sum¬ 
mer ;  clouds  of  dust  stifle  one  then,  and 
sometimes  cover  the  trees  far  and  wide ; 
and  in  winter  the  Alpine  breezes  are 
very  trying  to  delicate  chests ;  but  the 
spring  months  are  truly  delightful  in  the 
great  imperial  city.  The  Viennese  ladies 
are  considered  to  dress  better  than  any 
other  Germans,  with  more  taste  and  ele¬ 
gance;  the  beauty  of  the  Hungarians  is 
an  indisputable  fact.  The  parti-colored 
dresses  of  Slavonian  gypsies,  with  singu¬ 
larly  handsome  faces,  and  of  various  Ori¬ 
entals,  give  the  sober  traveller  from  the 
West  the  first  glimpse  of  the  far  eastern 
world  behind.  Indeed  E.ast  and  West 
meet  in  this  city,  civilization  and  mag- 
niticence,  and  so  it  bears  the  impress  of  a 
capital  indeed.  Above  all,  a  certain  kind¬ 
liness  of  nature  makes  itself  felt  in  all  di¬ 
rections  and  in  all  people — a  true  Athen¬ 
ian  amenity,  or  something  better — and 
prevents  an  Englishman’s  feeling  himself 
for  any  length  of  time  a  stranger  in  a  for¬ 
eign  land. 

Of  course  there  were,  and  are,  dark 
shadows  to  the  picture.  I  will  relate  a 
little  anecdote  which  m.ay  serve  to  give 
some  notion  of  the  old  bureaucratic 
routine,  by  which  the  country  has  been 
so  long  administered,  both  in  its  w’eak- 
ness  and  in  its  bonhomie.  One  even¬ 
ing  I  happened  to  pass  through  a  street 
where  there  was  a  great  concourse  of 
people.  The  Russian  Embassy  had  illu¬ 
minated  for  some  reason  or  other.  I 
was  driven  or  pushed  by  the  crowd 
against  a  very  tall  and  stout  man  in  a 
kind  of  domestic  uniform,  whom  I  took 
for  a  Heyduck,  or  upper  servant,  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel.  This  individual  asked 
me  rather  rudely  what  I  meant.  I  an¬ 
swered,  quietly,  that  he  must  have  seen 
that  I  was  pushed  by  those  behind  me, 
and  was  rather  surprised  at  his  8]>eaking 


in  such  a  tone.  Instantly  I  found  my¬ 
self  in  the  keeping  of  six  soldiers  of  the 
line,  who  marched  me  ofl*  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  police  station  at  a  double-quick 
pace.  Here,  after  considerable  deten¬ 
tion,  I  was  informed  by  certain  polite 
gentlemen  in  a  bureau  th.at  I  had  grossly 
insulted  the  head  of  the  Viennese  police. 
I  explained  that  I  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  quality  of  the  individual  in  ques¬ 
tion,  having  taken  him  for  a  servant 
(grave  impiety !),  but  that  the  insult 
proceeded  from  himself;  and,  being  able 
to  give  my  card,  and  good  references  to 
the  ambassador,  etc.,  I  was  requested  to 
draw  up  a  protocol  in  writing  on  the 
spot,  stating  the  facts  of  the  case.  Ger¬ 
man  was  then  to  me  as  a  mother  tongue. 
I  was  then  bowed  out  with  the  assurance 
that  I  should  soon  hear  further  on  the 
subject.  It  so  happened  that  my  resi¬ 
dence  in  Vienna  was  lengthened  out  by 
various  causes,  and  one  day — a  whole 
year  .after  this  event — when  it  had  es¬ 
caped  my  memory,  I  received  an  oflicial 
summons  to  appear  on  a  certain  day 
and  at  a  certain  hour  before  the  police 
for  heavy  crimes — “fiir  schwere  Verbre- 
chen.”  A  curious  summons !  but  having 
a  conscience  tolerably  clear  of  he.avy 
crimes  at  least,  I  went  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  bureau  in  a  tall  building, 
where  I  saw  two  exceedingly  respectable 
and  amiable  old  gentlemen.  These  old 
gentlemen  informed  me,  after  the  due 
ceremonials  of  introduction  had  been 
gone  through,  that  the  Herr  Ober  Po- 
lizei-Direotor  had  lodged  a  very  grave 
complaint  against  me  some  thirteen 
months  before,  which  had  naturally  had 
to  pass  through  a  variety  of  channels, 
fulfilling  certain  legal  regulations,  before 
it  could  come  on  for  hearing.  All  possi¬ 
ble  expedition,  however,  had  been  made, 
the  parly  accused  being  a  foreigner,  who 
might  presumedly  leave  Vienna,  and  the 
injured  individual  being  so  highly  im¬ 
portant  a  state  functionary.  Finally, 
then,  I  was  requested  to  make  there  and 
then  a  further  protocol  stating  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  which  I  had  permitted  myself 
the  words  or  actions  so  grievously  com¬ 
plained  of,  or  otherwise  allowing  myself 
to  be  in  fault.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  proceeding  to  the  i>rotocol  writing 
at  once  with  such  precipitation  was  a 
highly  irregular  procedure ;  that  I  ought 
to  have  had  six  weeks  at  least  allowed 
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me  for  full  consideration,  with  power  to 
apply  for  further  extensions  to  a  time 
probably  unlimited.  I  found  indeed 
that  this  crab  like  advance  was  the 
regular  course  of  proceeding  in  a  far 
more  serious  matter — a  lawsuit,  carried 
on  by  writing,  which  detained  ns  in  i 
Vienna  for  so  long  ;  for  in  this  we  took  1 
just  three  years  to  determine  two  things 
— which  of  two  or  three  courts  was  to  try 
the  cause,  and  then  whether  there  was 
or  was  not  anything  to  try.  The  sum 
involved  was  about  £  1 0,000.  At  the  end 
of  the  three  years  our  opponents,  a  large 
banking  house,  broke,  and  scarcely  paid 
a  shilling  in  the  pound :  a  sufficiently 
melancholy  experience  of  Austrian  law ! 
which  w’as  administered  then  by  bodies 
of  counsellors,  not  single  magistrates  or 
judges,  in  order  to  secure  impartiality — 
the  surest  of  all  means,  need  I  say,  that 
could,  by  any  possibility,  be  devised  to 
remove  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
enable  the  particular  counsellor  who 
was  secretly  charged  by  his  brethren  1 
with  the  management  of  the  case  to 
receive  bribes  at  W'ill  and  pleasure.  I 
trust  that,  with  constitutionalism,  there 
has  come  a  great  improvement  in  this 
matter. 

But  to  return  to  my  plain  tale :  the 
two  amiable  functionaries  of  the  police 
for  heavy  crimes  finally  invited  mo  to 
pass  that  way  ere  long  in  order  to  learn 
the  result  of  the  suit.  They  were  very 
pleasant  old  gentlemen,  and  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  chit-chat  on  things  in 
general.  As  I  had  got  into  trouble  by 
quarrelling  with  a  functionary,  they 
ha<l  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  I 
must  be  a  revolutionary  character — a 
most  desperate  radical,  as  they  mihlly 
hinted.  It  so  happened,  how’ever,  that 
in  those  young  days  I  was  a  very  hot 
and  furious  Tory,  and  so  I  proceeded  to 
inform  them.  1  shall  never  forget  their 


The  Viennese  ministerial  papers  always 
spoke  of  English  Tories  with  a  kind  of 
pious  shuddering.  I  can  give  another 
very  curious  illustration  of  this  feeling. 
When  Mr.  AVertheimer,  a  banket  of 
Vienna,  and  a  literary  man  of  much 
talent,  who  has  translated  Knowles’s 
“  Wife”  and  “  Hunchback  ”  admirably, 

!  met  me  at  Madame  de  Goethe’s,  who  was 
then  at  Vienna,  and  asked  me  to  his 
house,  he  went  home  and  told  his  wife 
and  her  friend  Betty  Paoli  (Fraulein 
Gliick),  the  chief  poetess  of  Germany, 
who  lived  with  them,  that  he  had  asked 
a  young  Englishman  to  come  and  see 
i  them,  but  that  they  must  prepare  their 
I  minds  for  a  shock,  because  the  English- 
;  man  was  an  avowed  Tory,  And  these 
I  ladies  looked  forward  to  seeing  me,  as 
'  they  afterwards  confessed  when  we 
became  intimate,  with  a  mixture  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  alarm,  as  though  I  had 
been  a  kind  of  monster.  Nay,  when  I 
did  come,  the  ladies  positively  wept 
because  I  launched  into  a  fiery  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Byron  and  Napoleon,  two  of  my 
pet  aversions  then.  Poor  Byron  !  Every 
ass  now  kicks  the  dead  lion.  Such  was 
the  kindliness  of  those  Austrian  matures. 
So  the  old  gentlemen  in  the  bureau 
I  were  by  no  means  alone  in  their  opinion. 
They  warned  me  solemnly  against  the 
excesses  of  British  Toryism,  and  sighed 
more  than  once,  “  One  really  must  not  be 
;  too  illiberal.”  I  thought  it  a  famous  joke, 

!  and  did  not  attempt  to  undeceive  them 
'  as  to  the  strong  disapproval  of  abso- 
!  lutism  which  it  was  very  possible  to 
'  combine  with  English  Toryism.  The 
'  good-natured  bureaucrats  had  not  fixed 
a  term  for  my  return.  Some  two  months 
I  later,  however,  I  looked  in  agaiti,  and 
I  then  learned,  rather  to  my  surprise,  that 
'  my  accuser  had  been  already  nonsuited, 

!  and  I  acquitte<l  on  the  ground  of  simple 
i  innocence,  or  ignorance.  The  kind  old 


mild  surprise.  “  No,  no,”  said  these '  gentlemen  next  proceeded  to  inquire 
hoary-heade<l  bureaucrats,  “one  must  '  whether  I  would  not  perhaps  hxlge  a 
not  be  too  reactionary  either.”  This  to  '  counter-action  in  ray  turn.  But  this  I 
a  young  English  constitutionalist,  an  humbly  declined  to  do,  on  the  ground 
ardent  lover  of  freedom,  Tory  or  not,  that  I  could  not  undertake  to  remain  for 


from  an  old  Austrian  servant  of  ab- 1  fifteen  months  longer  in  Vienna  in  order 


solutism,  may  sound  a  little  strong  ;  j  to  execute  a  most  uncalled-for  vengeance 
but  in  those  days  English  Toryism  was  on  an  honorable  functionaay  who  had 
looked  upon  as  something  monstrous  in  only  erred,  if  at  all,  by  an  exc*ess  of 
Austria — ras  shockingly  Anglican  and  highraindedness.  And  so  there  the  mat- 
anii-catholic  for  one  thing,  and  altogeth-  ter  ended.  And  I  may  add  that  there  is 
er  identified  with  old-fashioned  notions,  not  one  syllable  of  exaggeration  in  the 
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narrative.  These  are  the  literal  facts. ' 
Such  was  the  dilatory  character  of  Aus- ' 
trian  law  at  that  period. 

Very  kind  old  gentlemen  these  Aus- 1 
trian  functionaries  were,  as  I  have  said,  i 
and  so  were  Austrian  functionaries  gen- : 
erally — except,  indeed,  in  Italy,  where  1 
their  nerves  were  apt  to  be  kept  on  the  I 
stretch,  and  their  tempers  exacerbated 
accordingly.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have 
a  whole  population  incessantly  engaged 
in  sticking  pins  and  needles  into  you,  to 
say  the  least ;  but  the  military  Prussian 
stitfiiess  of  which  some  English  travel¬ 
ers  complain  is  not  rife  in  Austria,  de¬ 
spite  the  admirable  constitution  and 
great  spirit  of  their  army.  Not  that  I 
would  speak  in  disparagement  of  Aus¬ 
tria’s  great  rival.  I  have  never  lived  in 
Prussia  proper,  but  two  of  my  best  Ger¬ 
man  friends — Karl  Simrock,  the  author 
of  the  charming  “  Rhine  Legends  ”  and 
restorer  of  the  Niebelungen,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  Germans  and  of  men,  and 

L - ,  the  banker  of  Berlin,  whom  I 

met  under  such  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  after  many  years  of  parting  retain 
in  the  kindliest  estimation — are  the  most 
Prussian  of  Prussians,  and  know  far 
more  about  the  matter  than  I  do.  In- 
tern.al  politics  are  hard  of  solution  for 
the  foreigner.  I  must  say  I  regret  the 
small  royalties  and  principalities.  It 
may  be  a  foolish  regret,  but  I  feel  it :  1 1 
liked  the  Residenz-Sl&dte,  those  many  | 
centres  of  art  and  science  and  taste  and  i 
literature :  I  hate  a  vast  centralization 
or  overgrown  metropolis  with  deserted  i 
provinces.  But  let  that  f)aH8.  Social  | 
uestions  fall  within  the  domain  of  all. 
'here  is  an  army  of  bureaucrats,  then,  \ 
in  Austria,  as  in  almost  all  continental 
lands.  The  unhappy  division  of  ranks 
by  strict  lines  of  demarcation,  from 
which  tee  only  in  England  have  escaped, 
has  been  the  bane  of  all  these  countries, 
the  source  of  revolution,  of  social  dis¬ 
content,  and  even  of  religious  inhdelity, 
of  hatred  of  all  the  things  that  are.  The 
aristocracy  have  become  a  favored  social 
class,  priding  themselves  on  their  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  not  exercising  important 
functions,  unfitted  for  the  liberal  profes¬ 
sions  by  the  J'on,  and  so  condemned 
as  a  body  to  either  military  or  bureau¬ 
cratic  services  for  their  bread.  Hence, 
io  part,  the  necessity  for  large  bureau¬ 
cratic  employment.  Then,  again,  the 


consequences  of  the  first  French  revo¬ 
lution  have  been  felt  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  example  of  France  has  been 
widely  followed.  Thus  an  arbitrary 
division  of  property  is  now  the  law  of 
Italy.  A  nobility  which  had  left  its 
duties  undischarged,  and  lived  upon  the 
smiles  of  a  monarch,  could  not  be  trusted 
by  the  people — W'ould  not  have  been 
permitted  to  exercise  magisterial  func¬ 
tions  for  honor’s  sake.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  indeed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
gentry  or  untitled  nobility  anywhere  on 
the  continent,  save  perhaps  in  Russia 
after  a  fashion,  and  in  Hungary,  where 
the  magnates  are  hereditary  peers  ;  but 
there  also  the  line  of  demarcation  is 
drawn,  because  all  the  descendants  of  a 
count  or  baron,  to  the  thousandth  degree, 
are  directly  noble  and  always  must  re¬ 
main  so.  There  is  no  ebb  and  flow,  no 
flux  and  reflux,  as  with  us.  Hence  mu¬ 
tual  jealousy,  and  spite,  and  rancor,  far 
worse,  far  more  dangerous  to  the  com¬ 
munity  than  our  snobbishness,  which  is 
born  of  social  uncertainty ;  hence  the 
total  absence  of  a  genuine  fusion  of 
classes,  which  seems  indeed  incapable 
of  realization.  The  Emperor  has  done 
w'hat  he  could  to  remedy  this  since  the 
constitutional  system  was  introduced  in 
Austria ;  but  these  evils  are  the  growth 
of  centuries,  and  they  cannot  be  lightly 
extirpated.  Indeed,  one  sees  but  one 
searching  remedy,  and  that  I  fear  is  not 
likely  to  be  applied — the  sweeping 
away  of  all  titles  save  the  simple  Von 
for  all  who  are  not  |)eers,  and  the  allow¬ 
ing  every  man  who  retires  from  busi¬ 
ness,  to  take  a  coat  of  arms  and  adopt 
the  T^m,  on  payment  of  a  moderate  sum 
— according  to  the  almost  immemorial 
usage  in  the  matter  of  Esquireship  of 
our  own  resj)ected  Herald’s  College.  It 
was  about  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  that  our  own  wise  forefathers, 
shunning  ostentation,  gradually  dropped 
all  titles,  save  Esquire,  which  were  not 
recognized  by  a  hereditary  call  to  legis¬ 
lation  ;  and  we  reap  the  almost  incalcula¬ 
ble  benefit  of  this  noble  act  of  self  denial, 
not  imposed  on  them  by  law,  but  at  the 
[  most  by  custom  and  public  opinion.  The 
j  baronetcy  is  the  only  anomaly  in  our 
t  system,  atid  that  does  not  do  much  harm  ; 
Englishmen  could  never  be  quite  logical 
in  anything ;  but  the  eldest  son  of  a 
Duke,  as  we  all  know,  is  only  an  Esquire 
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before  the  law.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that 
vou  can  rarely  determine  whether  an 
Englishman  be  of  noble  or  of  gentle 
blood  or  no  without  the  most  careful  in¬ 
quiry,  which  nobody  cares  to  make.  Has 
a  man  a  certain  position  ?  That  is  our 
first  inquiry  ;  and  in  a  rich  country  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  must  be  so,  for  rich  and  poor  men 
cannot  well  live  on  terms  of  social  equal¬ 
ity,  or  at  least  their  wires  cannot ;  and  in 
the  second  place  we  ask,  Is  he  a  gentle¬ 
man  ?  or  .an  educated,  civilized  man  ?  And 
the  rest  may  take  its  chance.  If  the  conti¬ 
nent  could  attain  to  this  simple  result, 
there  would,  we  imagine,  be  no  more 
revolutions  and  comparatively  little  dis¬ 
content — for  men  feel  more  keenly 
wounds  to  vanity  than  blows  to  self-in¬ 
terest,  and  disunited,  disintegrated,  class¬ 
es  can  never  constitute  a  powerful  state. 
We  not  only  tolerate,  we  like  our  peer¬ 
age,  most  of  us,  liecause  it  serves  a  use- 
•  ful  end,  and  affronts  nobody.  At  this 
hbur,  on  the  contrary,  after  all  French 
revolutions,  the  social  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  cljisses  in  France  are  as  marked 
as  ever.  Even  in  Piiris,  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  has  little  to  do  with  any 
other  class ;  and  in  the  provinces,  at  least 
in  private  life,  things  are  almost  where 
they  were  before  1789.  Hence  perpctu.al 
wrath  and  mutual  contempt,  and  utter 
isolation  of  those  who  should  be  leaders. 
Things  are  not  much  better  in  other  con¬ 
tinental  lands,  but  they  might  become 
better  in  Germany. 

In  Austria  there  is  a  most  strongly 
marked  line  drawn  between  rank  and 
rank,  and  there  was  then  very  little  or 
no  hope  of  passing  from  the  one  side  to 
the  other.  A  fearful  system  this !  The 
high  nobility  were  generally  ignorant 
and  careless — Ilungarain  magnates  ex¬ 
cepted,  who  had  much  of  the  British 
spirit  in  their  works  and  ways.  Literary 
men,  men  of  the  very  highest  genius, 
were  totally  unknown  in  fashionable 
circles,  as  1  soon  discovered — scarcely 
known  even  by  reputation.  The  most 
agreeable  house,  perhaps,  in  Vienna,  was 
that  of  Dr.  Wertheimer,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  where  one  met  a  truly  brilliant 
literary  gathering — besides  the  German 
Sappho,  Betty  Paoli  (an  oddly  assumed 
name),  Franz  Von  Schober,  a  remarkably 
ngly  man,  who  always  had  twenty  ladies 
hanging  round  him  magnetized,  Saphir, 
FraukI,  the  Baron  Von  Zedlitz,  some¬ 


times  Lenan,  Karl  Beck,  Otto  Prechtler, 
and  even  Grillparzer,  the  great  Austrian. 
The  artists’  chief  phace  of  assemblage 
was  at  the  Baroness  Escheles’.  The 
Baron  h.ad  married  a  lady  of  high  rank, 
being  himself  only  an  ennobled  banker 
and  a  “  millionaire,”  and  it  was  a  fact 
that  his  wife  could  only  go  to  see  her 
sisters  in  a  strictly  private  way  by  the 
back-stairs  from  the  date  of  her  marriage. 
Gentlemen  of  good  family  went  to  her 
house — ladies,  of  course,  never ;  and, 
strangest  fact  of  all,  when  these  gentle¬ 
men  met  the  Baroness  in  the  street,  they 
did  not  bow  to  her.  They  only  knew 
her  en  cachette.  Another  great  banker 

and  millionaire,  G - ,  was  honored  by 

several  of  the  leading  members  of  socie¬ 
ty  dining  with  him,  of  course  men  only, 
from  time  to  time.  One  of  them  said 
one  d.ay  after  a  particularly  good  dinner, 

“Keally,  G - ,  you  must  come  .ami 

t.aste  my  Moselle  one  of  these  days.” 
“No,  no;  I  know  my  place  too  well,” 
replied  the  banker.  I  hivve  heard  this 
story  told  several  times  by  excellent 
Viennese  people,  to  prove  how  thor¬ 
oughly  independent  in  sjurit  was  their 

favorite  G - .  And  the  Viennese 

people  are  a  very  independent- set  after 
their  fashion,  though  kindly  and  genial. 
Indeed  we  m.ay  not  unfrequently  remark 
that,  where  political  liberty  is  denied  to 
people,  they  take  it  out  in  rmleness. 
Wounded  self-love  grasps  at  this  method 
of  revenge  or  self-assertion.  English¬ 
men  of  the  middle  classes  are  very  polite, 
because  they  feel  their  real  power. 

‘  To  me  one  of  the  most  delightful  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  Vienna  is  that  of  the  great 
dramatic  poet,  Grillparzer — one  indeed, 
to  my  mind,  of  the  greatest  of  the  great. 
My  friends  have  been  apt  to  set  the 
opinion  down  to  personal  friendship  or 
the  enthusiasm  of  ^outh  when  1  told 
them,  what  I  still  think,  that  Grillparzer 
(pronounce  Grillpartzer)  was  a  greater 
dramatist  than  either  Schiller  or  Goethe; 
but  such  is  my  deliberate  conviction,  to 
which  indeed  I  am  ready  to  pledge  my 
little  reputation  as  a  critic.  I  hold  that 
a  higher  power  and  a  more  genial  art  are 
shown  in  such  w’orks  as  “  The  Dream  a 
Life,”  and  “The  Waves  of  Love  and 
Ocean,”  than  in  “  Faust”  and  “  Egraont” 
ami  “  Don  Carlos.”  A  certain  underly¬ 
ing  irony  is  rarely  absent  from  the  most 
pathetic  works  of  Grillparzer,  which  sup- 
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plies  the  saving  salt  to  literature,  and 
wards  from  grave  errors  of  taste,  and 
from  the  absurdities  which  shock  us 
every  now  and  then  in  the  masterpieces 
of  those  more  famous  men  whom  I  have 
named — a  sense  at  once  of  the  greatness 
and  littleness  of  things.  Scott  has  it, 
Shakespeare  hjis  it,  Tennyson  also  in  due 
measure,  and  Grillp.arzer  in  perfection. 
Schiller  is  always  on  the  stretch,  and 
Goethe  is  too  often  small ;  one  unreal 
and  the  other  prosaic.  Of  course  they 
remain  poets  of  the  very  highest  order. 
Ilut  Grillparzer  is  famous  in  Austria, 
though  scarcely  out  of  it.  It  is  the  set¬ 
tled  conclusion  of  North  Germany  that 
Austria  is  IJmotian ;  and  Grillparzer, 
having  written  a  tragedy  in  praise  of 
loyaltv,  “The  Faithful  Vassal  of  his 
Lord,*’  has  become  a  name  forbidden. 
He  was  an  ardent  constitutionalist  when 
I  knew  him,  not  long  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  that  drama — a  lover  of  England 
but  not  of  pure  democracy  ;  a  rather  re¬ 
served,  retiring  man,  and  yet  to  me,  the 
youthful  Englishman  who  sought  him 
out  to  lay  my  soul’s  homage  at  his  feet, 
open  as  the  day  and  kind ;  perfectly 
unassuming.  It  may  go  for  little,  but  I 
never  knew  a  man  in  whose  presence  my 
heart  swelled  so  with  reverence.  Cou- 
sci^-us  of  his  own  power.s,  content  to  be 
neglected  or  even  forgotten — tears  al¬ 
most  start  to  ray  eyes  when  I  remember 
him  now,  and  feel  the  littleness  of  van¬ 
ity.  He  took  the  warmest  interest  in 
our  English  Constitution,  and  again  in 
a  very  different  manner,  our  English 
dramatic  literature.  In  particular,  he 
thought  that  our  best  comedies  M  erc  far 
too  little  knowifiipon  the  Continent.  He 
instanced  several  pieces  of  Mrs.  Centli- 
vre’s  as  being  masterpieces  in  their  way. 
Exquisitely — to  my  mind,  that  is — M  ilh 
subtle  truth,  has  he  delineated  the  good 
and  evil  of  Vienna,  “Dio  Kaiserstadt,” 
in  a  lyric  M'hich  may  be  thus  freely  but 
fairly  rendered.  It  is  called  “A  Parting 
from  Vienna.”  It  was  written  before 
the  M’ritcr’s  Italian  journey,  and  I  give 
it  here  as  bearing  so  directly  on  my  sub¬ 
ject,  and  suggesting  much,  M’ith  the  con¬ 
centration  poetry  alone  attains  to,  that 
might  1)6  expanded  into  an  es-say  of 
many  pages. 

“A  while,  farewell.  Imperial  Gem, 

Of  cities  liveliest,  brightest  1 


Rare  cliarms  I  Yet,  tired  of  thee,  and  them, 
Thou  scarcely  now  delightest 

“  Vienna,  beautiful,  but  fraught 

With  wiles  no  tongue  may  number, 

Too  oft  thy  summer  breath  has  MTuught 
A  Capua’s  nerveless  slumber. 

“  Soft  are  the  meads  around  thee  spread, 

And  calm  the  river  flowing, 

And  languid  airs  Elysium-shed, 

And  skies  arc  mildly  glowing. 

“  And  music  far  and  wide  aM  akes 
As  in  her  own  dominions ; 

Small  need  for  speech;  even  thought  forsakes, 
And  memory  waves  her  pinions. 

“  A  pleasant  race,  that  knoM's  the  time, 

And  healthy  sense  possesses, 

And  reason  weaves  with  song  and  rhyme. 
And  heeds  not  Thouglit’s  distresses.” 


“  Here  life  seems  nearly  poetry ; 

Which  proves  art’s  greatest  danger. 

For  nearly  never  quite  may  be. 

And  effort  rests  a  stranger. 

“  To  live,  to  breathe — the  tranquil  charm 
Preoccupies  existence. 

Expression's  labor  might  alarm. 

And  therefore  keeps  its  distance. 

“The  tablet  and  the  canvas  rest 
Right  virginal  for  ever. 

Muse,  may  the  traveller  prove  more  blest 
In  active  art's  endeavor! ” 

I  have  met  M’ith  many  celebrities  in 
the  course  of  more  than  forty  year.s,  but 
never  with  an  individuality  Mhich  im¬ 
pressed  me  with  such  a  sense  of  quiet 
far  reaching  poM’er  as  that  of  my  dear 
friend  Grillparzer.  The  M'orld  has  scarce¬ 
ly  given  him  his  due,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  future  generations  will  seek  to 
atone  for  this  by  the  warmth  and  ardor 
of  their  praises.  Not  only  books  ha^e 
their  fates,  as  Horace  has  it,  but  poets 
also.  Witness  the  long  ol*scurity  of 
WordsM’orth,  who  wrote  the  grandest 
lyric  in  our  tongue,  Ihe  “  Ode  to  Duty,” 
and  the  brilliant  success  of  Cowley  and 
others  far  less  worthy  than  he.  liut  I 
must  bring  these  pages  to  a  close.  I 
could  tell,  indeed,  long  stories  of  Schon- 
brunn  and  the  Austrian  Haden,  and  all 
the  green  neighborhood  of  the  far-famed 
city,  and  reveal  the  glories  of  the  Gra- 
ben  and  of  Mnnsch’s.  But  to  what  pur¬ 
pose  ?  The  celebrated  Burg-Theater  w’as 
a  delightful  place  of  resort  in  those  days. 

I  The  actors  were  the  finest  I  have  ever 
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Keen,  for  tr-igedy  or  high  comedy  .ilike  ; 
the  hours  perfectly  convenient,  from 
seveu  to  ten  ;  the  prices  fairly  moderate. 
In  most  things,  however,  Vienna  is  an 
expensive  city.  House  accommodation 
is  limited,  and  consequently  dear,  and 
firing  is  a  very  heavy  article,  with  vast 
German  stoves  and  severe  cold  without, 
ludeeil,  most  fii.shionabie  people  did  not 
com^  up  to  Vienna  every  year,  because 
they  could  not  afford  it.  Never  have  I 
seen  such  magnificent  tahUaxix  vivants, 
half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  representing  a 
large  w’all  covered  with  masterpieces, 
as  at  the  Viennese  court.  Their  luxury 
was  great,  and  the  military  and  Hungar¬ 
ian  dresses  were  most  striking  in  their 
picturesque  splendor  of  array. 

Perhaps  all  these  things  may  be  mod¬ 
ified  now'.  I  write  of  an  old  time,  and 
many  memories  are  associated  for  me 
with  Vienna  which  forbid  impartiality. 
Hut  I  think  that  most  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  who  roam  thither  in  the 
spring,  or  even  in  the  autumn,  will  be 
charmed  with  the  imperial  city,  and  apt 
to  retain  a  very  kindly  memory  all  their 
days  of  the  good  Austrian  folk  and  their 
genial  happy  ways. 


Popular  Science  ReTtew. 

THE  BONE-CAVERNS  OF  GIBRALTAR, 
MALTA,  AND  SICILY. 

BT  A.  LKITR  ADAMS,  A.M.,  M.B  ,  F.O.S.,  ITC. 

The  explorations  conducted  by  geolo¬ 
gists  of  late  years  at  various  ]>oiuts  on 
the  seaboard  and  islands  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  have  elicited  a  mass  of  inter¬ 
esting  data  in  connection  with  the  pre¬ 
historic,  or  rather  pre-modern,  condition 
of  that  area,  and  the  human  inhabitants 
and  lower  animals  that  then  frequented 
Southern  Eurojie  and  Northern  Africa. 
The  information  thus  obtained  has  been 
chiefly  educed  from  researches  in  the 
caves,  fissures,  and  alluvial  deposits  of 
Southern  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the 
Kock  of  Gibraltar;  but  although  the  evi¬ 
dences  furnished  have  been  for  the  most 
part  clear  and  decisive,  they  may  be  said 
to  be  little  other  than  mere  indications 
of  what  more  extended  researches  will 
doubtless  bring  to  light,  not  only  in  the 
above  situations,  but  in  other  unexplored 
islands  and  shores  of  the  great  inland  | 


sea.  The  appeiirances  presented  by  the 
rock  formations  and  superficial  soils 
show'  that  the  present  outline  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin  was,  at  least  in 
p.art,  brought  about  by  subsidences  of 
land,  which  in  certain  instances  was  af¬ 
terwards  reelevated.  For  example,  the 
denuded  surface  of  the  Maltese  islands, 
and  traces  of  wave  action  on  their  lime¬ 
stones  and  that  of  Gibraltar,  as  clearly 
point  to  action  of  the  sea  during  their 
submersion  or  subsequent  emersion,  as 
do  the  |K)t-holing  and  scooping  out  now 
going  on.  The  Sirocco  and  Levanter, 
that  send  the  billows  dashing  furiously 
along  the  coast  lines,  are  not  fashioning 
sea-bottoms  and  margins  in  any  w'ay 
different  from  those  now  high  and  dry 
on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  heights  of  Mal- 
t.i,  or  the  limestone  slopes  of  the  Val  dl 
Noto;  while  the  faults  and  rents  filled 
with  red  soil,  and  fragments  of  rock,  and 
organic  remains,  show,  by  the  extent  of 
the  former  and  the  nature  and  modes  of 
deposition  of  the  latter,  that  subterranean 
movements  on  a  grand  scale  had  been 
at  work  in  producing  the  one,  and  aque¬ 
ous  agencies  had  afterwards  borne  the 
others  into  their  present  situations. 
With  reference  to  the  indications  of  lit¬ 
toral  action,  there  is  scarcely  an  exposed 
portion  of  the  limestone  of  Gibraltar, 
from  the  sea  level  up  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  rock,  that  does  not  present  [iroofs 
of  marine  erosion ;  and  perhaps  in  few 
localities  is  this  more  evident  than  on 
the  plateau  of  Windmill  Hill,  renderetl 
famous  by  the  wonderful  discoveries  of 
Captain  Hrome.  Here,  on  the  surface, 
ana  running  into  the  great  tortuous  rents 
w’hich  intersect  the  rock  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  may  be  observed  innumerable  cal¬ 
dron,  trough-shaped,  or  circular  hollows, 
smooth  and  rounded,  and  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  withering  and  honey¬ 
combing,  the  result  of  atmospheric  and 
chemical  decomposition  now  going  on. 
Caves  are  also  plentiful ;  but  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  a  vaulted  charabei' formed 
by  the  sea  waves,  and  a  fissure  with  its 
roof  partially  or  entirely  covered  in  by 
calcareous  infiltrations,  or  fragments  of 
rock  jammed  between  the  opposing  sides, 
and  brought  about  by  movements  conse¬ 
quent  on  upheaval  or  depression,  are  so 
very  various  that  in  many  instances 
what  at  first  sight  might  appear  to  be  a 
cave,  w'ill  turn  out  subsequently  to  be  a 
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covered-in  fissure.  It  is  only  when  the  ! 
cavity  opens  horizontally  without  the  I 
roof  communicating  with  the  surface, ! 
whereby  the  deposits  or  organic  re¬ 
mains  might  h.'ive  been  conveyed  there¬ 
into,  tliat  we  opine  should  the  name  cave 
or  cavern  be  applied.  Openings  of  this 
description  are  common  on  the  sea  face 
of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  In  one,  situa¬ 
ted  on  the  scarped  face  of  a  cliff  at  Ku- 
ropa  Point,  Captain  lirome  found  sev-  j 
eral  flint  implements  and  pieces  of  char¬ 
coal  imbedded  in  the  red  soil  and  calcare¬ 
ous  deposits  on  its  floor.  The  celebra¬ 
ted  pithecoid  human  skull,  discovered 
many  years  since,  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  a  cave  of  this  description  on 
the  north  front  of  the  rock.  But  one  of 
the  most  important  and  valuable  discov¬ 
eries  made  by  the  above-named  indefat¬ 
igable  geologist,  was  that  of  many  hu¬ 
man  skeletons.  Captain  Bronie’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  a  small  hole  on  the 
jdateau  of  Windmill  Hill,  into  which  his 
terrier  was  often  in  the  habit  of  entering 
in  quest  of  rabbits.  On  opening  this  out, 
an  irregular-shaped  rock  cavity  was  dis¬ 
covered,  filled  almost  to  the  roof  with 
calcareous  incrustations  and  soil.  It 
measured  a  few  feet  in  height,  by  eight 
or  ten  in  breadth.  In  a  crevice  close  to 
the  entrance  lay  the  skeletons  of  several 
human  beings,  dispersed  about  seeming¬ 
ly  without  any  order.  The  skulls  were 
well  formed,  and  did  not  indicate  any 
very  great  antiquity.  Associated  with 
the  human  bones  were  flint  hatchets  and 
knives,  well  polished,  besides  a  metal 
hook,  charcoal  querns,  and  edible  ma¬ 
rine  shells.  Slabs  of  a  light  reddish- 
brown  sandstone  formed  the  hand  mills 
just  mentioned,  or  were  polished  on  one 
or  more  sides,  as  if  they  had  been  also 
used  for  sharpening  the  flint  tools.  This 
rock  is  not  known  to  be  found  in  sitzt 
cither  on  the  Spanish  or  African  side  of 
the  strait ;  but  neither  of  the  two  locali¬ 
ties  has  been  carefully  examined  by  ge¬ 
ologists.  The  presence  of  abundance  of 
limpets  and  otner  marine  shells  in  the 
upper  parts  of  nearly  all  the  fissures 
opened  on  Windmill  Ilill  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  had  been  most  probably 
used  as  food  by  the  human  inhabitants 
of  the  rock ;  moreover,  they  are  intimate¬ 
ly  associated  with  the  exuviaa  of  living 
qtiadrupe<l8.  The  Genista  fissure  was 
tilled  with  red  earth  and  stalactite,  form- 
Nbw  Sebies — Vol.  IV.,  No.  6. 


ing  successive  feats,  and  proceeded 
downwards  for  two  hundred  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Windmill  Hill  plateau. 
Here  masses  of  the  parent  rock,  detached 
evidently  during  the  formation  of  the 
rent,  had  fallen  down,  and  were  jammed 
between  the  opposing  sides,  which  were 
incrusted  with  masses  of  stalactite,  and 
dripping.  Among  the  debris  were  found 
bones  and  teeth  of  two  extinct  species  of 
rhinoceros,  a  hare,  two  species  of  hogs, 
the  red  and  fallow  deer ;  oxen,  the  larger 
sort  allied  if  not  identical  with  the  al¬ 
most  extinct  Aurochs;  and  innumerable 
remains  of  one  or  more  species  of  ibex, 
besides  the  African  leopard,  lynx,  ser- 
val,  brown  hyena, and  a  bear;  also  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  large  tortoise,  etc.  The  re¬ 
markable  features  in  the  fauna  of  this 
extraordinary  collection  of  organic  re¬ 
mains  are  that,  with  the  exception  we 
shall  presently  notice,  nearly  all  the 
bones  lay  detached,  and  were  seemingly 
mixed  up  in  the  greatest  confusion,  just 
as  might  result  from  a  number  of  car¬ 
casses  of  various  animals  decomposing  on 
a  slope,  from  whence  they  were  washed 
ell-mell  into  the  gaping  rents  below, 
lany  bones  were  sun-cracked,  showing 
that  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  weath¬ 
er  for  a  length  of  time  before  being 
conveyed  into  the  fissure.  It  is  appar¬ 
ent,  therefore,  that  southwestern  Europe 
was  at  one  time  the  abode  of  three  spe¬ 
cies  of  leopards  and  a  hyena,  the  latter 
being  at  present  unknown  on  the  north 
side  of  the  African  equator,  or  even  fur¬ 
ther  north  than  Natal.  The  discovery 
of  the  elephant  of  Africa  in  Spain  in  a 
fossil  state,  combined  with  the  other  ev¬ 
idences  just  mentioned,  surely  aftbrds 
strong  proof  that  Europe  and  Africa 
were  at  one  time  joined  together,  either 
wholly  along  the  entire  Mediterranean 
area  or  at  certain  points.  A  complete 
carcass  of  an  extinct  rhinoceros  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Captain  Brome  in  an  enor¬ 
mous  yawning  fissure  close  to  the  Gen¬ 
ista  rent,  and  about  twenty-five  feet  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  plateau.  At  the 
time  this  individual  was  deposited  in 
the  above  situation,  the  fissure  must 
have  presented  all  the  appearances  of  a 
natural  pitfall,  into  which  an  unwary  ani¬ 
mal  might  easily  have  fallen.  Many  re¬ 
cent  quadrupeds  were  found  associated 
with  the  extinct  species ;  but  in  general 
the  former  predominated  in  the  upper 
46 
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parts  near  the  surface,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  rabbit  remains,  which  were  ' 
abundant  at  all  levels ;  and  even  at  pres-  ' 
ent,  along  the  drainage  hollows  on  the 
rock,  bones  of  such  quadrupeds  as  the 
fox,  hare,  rabbit,  mice,  etc.,  are  being  | 
conveyed  by  rain  water  into  fissures,  ' 
and  with  the  red  soil  and  fragments  of 
rock  form  the  well-known  long  breccias 
of  Gibraltar.  I 

Several  of  the  long  bones  of  deer  dis-  ■ 
covered  in  the  fissures  bore  marked  tra¬ 
ces  of  sharp  instruments,  and  from  the 
abundance  of  ibex  remains  it  may  be  j 
surmised  that  either  the  ruminants  were 
exceedingly  common  on  the  rock,  or  had  * 
been  conveyed  there  by  man,  who  lived,  j 
in  all  probability,  in  certain  of  the  se.v  I 
board  caves,  suolt  as  the  one  already  I 
referred  to ;  moreover,  th!»t  the  canine*  I 
and  feline  quadrupeds  preyed  on  the  | 
ruminants  and  others,  and  {mssibly  all, ' 
from  the  rhinoceros  downwards,  were ' 
eaten  and  destroyed  by  the  savages  who  ! 
continued  for  ages  to  frequent  the  dis-  { 
trict.  The  decided  race  character  of' 
the  skulls  discovered  by  Captain  Hrome, 
and  the  strange,  ill-shspen,  and  ape-like 
cranium  alluded  to  above,  may  represent 
vast  ages  of  man’s  sojourn  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  peninsula,  and  while  the  former  may 
have  lived  on  the  rock  up  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  modern  period,  the  latter 
would  represent  a  far  earlier  epoch ;  yet 
perhaps  coeval  with  the  extinct  rhinoce¬ 
ros  and  EU-phas  antiquua — a  tooth  of  the 
latter  having  been  discovered  several 
years  since  on  Europa  Point.  The  sub¬ 
terranean  movements  which  occasioned 
the  submergence  of  the  intervening  land 
between  Africa  and  Europe,  and  opened 
the  Straits,  must  have  taken  place  long 
after  the  exuviae  had  been  deposited ; 
for  how  could  the  present  bare  rock 
have  maintained  such  vast  numbers  of 
wild  animals  as  are  represented  by  the 
Gibraltar  fissures  ? 

The  disturbances  to  which  the  Mal¬ 
tese  Islands  have  been  subjected  during 
periods  of  upheaval  and  depression  are 
likewise  attested  by  numerous  and  well- 
defined  faults  and  displacements.  These 
and  indications  of  sea  action  on  the 
rock  surfaces,  also  fossil  exuvise  of  ex¬ 
tinct  and  recent  animals  in  their  caves, 

*  Ck>proKt«s  of  the  hyena  were  abundant  in 
the  fissures.  , 


fissures,  and  alluvial  deposits,  represent 
also  different  epochs  in  the  history  of 
the  islands,  and  show  at  least,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  dimensions  of  the 
land  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  insular  group  are  but  mere  frag¬ 
ments  of  what  must  at  one  time  have 
been  an  extensive  area,  in  all  probability 
connected  with  Africa  or  Europe,  or 
both.  Compared  with  Gibraltar,  the 
same  evidences  of  littoral  action  are  pre¬ 
sented  on  their  rock  surfaces,  and  their 
fissures  show  a  like  arrangement  of  their 
contents  ;  but  the  organic  remains  differ 
in  some  very  important  points.  No 
human  exuvia'  have  hitherto  been  met 
with  in  connection  with  this  fossil  fauna, 
or  in  fact  any  traces  of  man ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  recent  land  shells  and 
uncertain  indications  of  a  ruminant  of 
about  the  size  and  appearance  of  the 
domestic  sheep  or  goat,  all  the  fossil 
fauna  are  apparently  of  extinct  species — 
such  as  frequent  countries  well  watered 
by  rivers,  lakes,  and  covered  by  a  rich 
soil  and  luxuriant  wgetation  —  condi¬ 
tions  totally  difi'erent  from  what  the 
faces  of  the  islands  now  present.  The 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Maltese  Islands, 
like  those  of  the  other  islands  and  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  are  composed  of 
a  red  soil,  which,  in  the  rock  cavities  and 
hollows,  is  sometimes  underlaid  by  a 
light-blue  clay,  in  which  also  organic  re¬ 
mains  are  imbedded.  All  the  numer¬ 
ous  fissures  and  rents  which  traverse 
the  strata  in  divers  directions  are  more 
or  less  filled  with  the  red  primeval  earth 
and  clay,  presenting  much  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance  as  those  of  Gibraltar,  and  by 
the  mode  of  deposition  of  their  con¬ 
tents  testify  to  like  agencies  having  con¬ 
veyed  them  into  these  situations.  Some 
years  since  a  cave  on  the  face  of  an 
inland  ravine  near  the  middle  of  the 
Island  of  Malta  was  accidentally  inter¬ 
sected  while  forming  a  water  reservoir 
in  the  sandstone  rock,  and  its  contents 
partially  cleared  out,  when  among  the 
red  soil  and  clay  which  covered  the  floor 
were  found  many  teeth  and  bones  of 
extinct  species  of  elephant,  apparently 
different  from  any  yet  discovered,  be¬ 
sides  remains  of  a  large  tortoise  and 
birds.  Professor  Busk  and  the  late  Dr. 
Falconer,  who  have  carefully  examined 
these  fossils,  oome  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  elephantine  remains  belonged  to  two 
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species  of  very  small  size,  neither  of  j 
which  exceeded  five  feet  in  height;  and 
that  many  of  the  bones  indicated  the 
presence  of  carilivorous  animals  from 
showing  the  traces  of  having  been 
fiercely  gnawed.  However,  persevering 
efforts  made  subsequently  in  many  other 
fossiliferous  cavities  failed  entirely  in 
finding  any  relics  of  the  carnivora. 
Not  so,  however,  with  reference  to  the 
Pachydermata,  for  the  discovery  of  nu¬ 
merous  fissures  and  gaps,  containing 
abundant  remains  of  elephants,  have  at 
least  proved  that  whether  one  or  more 
species  is  included  among  the  exuviiu, 
it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  numbers 
that  have  come  to  hand  could  never  have 
lived  on  the  present  islands,  even  allow¬ 
ing  their  botanical  resources  to  have 
quadrupled  those  of  any  country  on  the  ' 
face  of  the  earth,  irres|>ective  of  the 
total  absence  of  rivers  and  lakes,  yea,  as 
much  as  a  perennial  stream.  The  same 
ma^  be  said  of  the  hippopotamus,  of 
which  bones  and  teeth  liave  been  dis¬ 
covered  from  time  to  time  in  caverns,  and 
always  in  situations  indicating  that  they 
were  conveyed  into  the  openings  by  the 
agency  of  water,  or  else  died  in  inored- 
ble  numbers  in  the  rock  cavities  and 
been  subsequently  buried  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  blue  anti  retl  clay,  and  the 
rounded  and  water-worn  fragments  of 
the  parent  rock.  The  fossil  fauna  hith¬ 
erto  discovered  in  the  Maltese  caves, 
rents,  and  alluvial  dejwsits,  comprise 
the  Hippopotamus  Pentlandi,  so  plen¬ 
tiful  also  in  the  Sicilian  caves,  and  per¬ 
haps  another  species,  very  closely  allied 
if  not  identical  with  an  existent  species 
found  in  West  Africa;  two,  and  per¬ 
haps  three  extinct  elephants,  two  of 
which  are  of  pigmy  dimensions,  the 
other  equal  to  a  small-sized  African  ele¬ 
phant  with  the  molars  presenting  a 
crown  pattern  similar  to  that  of  E.  anti- 
quns  although  its  teeth  are  relatively 
much  smaller.  The  dormice  (Mi/ox- 
ina)  are  represented  by  an  animal 
larger  than  a  Guinea  pig,  and  found  in 
incredible  numbers  associated  with  the 
elephant ;  also  a  river  tortoise,  which 
must  have  stood  nearly  two  feet  in 
height.  A  smaller  species  of  the  latter 
was  found  in  the  inland  cave  just  refer¬ 
red  to.  Birds’  bones  were  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  comprised  several  species,  chiefly 
large  raptores,  and  water  birds ;  among 


the  latter,  abundant  remains  of  one  or 
more  species  of  swan,  nearly  one  half 
larger  than  the  Cygmts  olor,  were  found 
along  with  the  elephantine  and  rodent 
remains.  The  hippopotamus  exuviae  in¬ 
variably  oo<^npied  distinct  caverns  on  the 
sides  of  ravines  and  sea  cliffs,  and  from 
the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  bones 
and  teeth  indicated  the  presence  of  tu¬ 
multuous  currents  having  at  one  time 
passed  down  the  ravines  and  entered 
the  caverns.  The  same  appearances 
seem  to  pervade  the  river-horse  remains 
in  the  Sicilian  caves.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  easy  to  account  for  these  enormous 
accumulations  of  the  carcasses  of  such 
huge  animals  in  so  small  a  space,  unless 
we  suppose  that  hundreds  had  congre¬ 
gated  in  their  dens  and  met  their  death 
by  some  unnatural  cause  or  causes.  Not 
as  might  be  the  case  with  the  aged  in¬ 
dividuals  resorting  to  such  places  to  die ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  almost  every  ves¬ 
tige  of  growtli,  from  the  new-born  calf 
to  the  a<lult,  is  represented  among  the 
relics  of  these  ancient  caves.  Thu  bones 
and  teeth  are  strewn  about  in  the  great¬ 
est  possible  disorder,  but  in  general  not 
so  much  fractured  or  water-worn  as 
might  have  been  the  case  had  they  been 
rudely  rolled  about  with  the  hard  peb¬ 
bles  among  which  they  are  found  im¬ 
bedded.  In  the  deposit  of  one  rock  cavi¬ 
ty,  about  twenty  feet  by  forty  feet  in 
bretadth,  we  counted  tlie  straight  tusks 
of  no  less  than  thirty  individual  river 
horses,*  and,  representing,  as  they  did, 
nearly  every  stage  of  growth,  were 
surely  significant  so  far  that  the  animals 
did  not  all  die  from  the  usual  decay  of 
nature  ;  and  unless  we  suppose  a  scourg¬ 
ing  pestilence  affecting  all  the  land  quad¬ 
rupeds  more  or  less  alike  (which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  improbable),  there  is  seemingly 
but  one  way  of  accounting  for  such 
wholesale  destruction  of  life,  and  that 
is  from  a  consideration  of  the  geological 
changes  in  the  outline  of  the  area. 

Again,  the  elephantine  remains  and 
those  of  the  rodent,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
land  shells,  met  with  together  in  the 
fissures  of  Malta,  display  the  same  pell- 
mell  arrangement,  only  the  fragments 
of  rocks  are  very  little  water- worn.  A  I 

•This  estimate  is  no  doubt  much  within  the 
truth,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  teeth  and  I 

bones  was  carried  off  by  the  carious  long  be-  I 

fore  the  author’s  arrival  at  the  spot.  •  I 
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large  gap  had  evidently  been  the  bed  of 
a  torrent,  for  whole  skeletons  of  ele¬ 
phants  and  numbers  of  the  dormouse 
were  found  jammed  between  large  wa¬ 
ter-worn  blocks  of  sandstone,  arranged  in 
layers  across  the  ravine,  and  alternating 
with  bands  of  pebbles  and  red  soil,  the 
former  representing  freshets  or  inunda¬ 
tions,  the  latter  periods  of  leas  turbu¬ 
lence.  Many  of  the  bones,  both  in  the 
gaps  and  fissures,  presented  the  same 
sun-cracked  appearances  as  are  indicat¬ 
ed  by  the  Gibraltar  specimens,  showing 
that  they  had  been  lying  exposed  and 
bleaching  on  the  surface  before  being 
conveyed  into  the  fissures  and  gaps.  In 
one  of  the  latter,  the  maximum  length 
of  which  did  not  exceed  one  hundred 
feet  and  its  greatest  breadth  forty  feet, 
were  discovered  teeth  of  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  individual  elephants, 
representing  every  stage  of  growth  from 
the  unworn  tooth-crown  of  the  calf  to 
that  of  the  aged,  not  to  speak  of  count¬ 
less  remains  of  the  gigantic  dormouse 
and  birds.  Thus  the  former  of  these 
rich  cavities  and  alluvial  deposits  may 
represent  widely  remote  epochs  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  post-Miocene 
M.alta,  which  doubtless  at  one  time 
spread  far  and  wide  along  the  central 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean  basin. 
The  hippopotamus  conglomerates  cave 
and  the  torrent-bed  deposits  may  have 
l)een  accumulated  before  any  very  ex¬ 
tensive  submergence  of  the  area  took 
place  ;  while  tlie  disordered  and  pell- 
mell  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the 
fissures  might  indicate  a  far  more  mod¬ 
ern  epoch,  when  many  of  the  great 
changes  of  level  had  already  resulted, 
and  the  land  was  broken  up  in  small 
islands,  and  severed  from  Africa  or 
Europe.  Supposing  Malta  or  Sicily  had 
been  joined  to  either  continent,  or  even 
formed  one  or  more  large  islands ;  that 
the  land  began  to  sink,  at  first  slowly, 
but  in  some  parts  more  quickly  than 
others,  cutting  off  portions  and  forming 
islands,  and  thus  contracting  the  range 
and  decreasing  the  subsistence  of  nu¬ 
merous  animals;  also  thereby  diverting 
the  channels  of  rivers  and  lakes,  which 
flooded  the  low  lands  and  swept  the 
soil  and  carcasses  of  myriads  of  living 
creatures,  which  had  been  either  killed 
or  died  of  starvation  or  otherwise,  into 
gaping  fissures  and  caverns ;  no  doubt 


many  of  the  smaller  accumulations  may 
be  the  results  of  ordinary  causes  con¬ 
tinued  for  ages;  but  the  extcn.sive  de¬ 
struction  of  life  represented  by  many  of 
these  caverns  and  fissures  can  scarcely, 
we  opine,  be  accounted  for  on  other 
grounds  than  what  have  just  been  sur¬ 
mised. 

The  discoveries  of  B.aron  Anca  in  the 
caves  of  Sicily  have  resultetl  in  showing 
the  presence  of  savage  men  in  that 
island,  in  conjunction  with  the  large 
deer,  hog,  and  other  recent  animals. 
He  has  likewise  established  beyond  a 
doubt  the  presence  of  the  African  ele¬ 
phant  in  a  fossil  state  in  th.at  island, 
which,  when  coupled  with  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  submarine  plateau  called 
Adventure  Bank,  stretching  between 
Sicily  and  the  African  Continent,  is  only 
fifty  fathoms  under  water,  it  nmy  readily 
be  supposed  that  there  w’as  a  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  two  lands  at  no  very 
distant  period.  ^Moreover,  the  caverns 
of  Palermo  have  furnished  abundant  re¬ 
mains  of  a  hyena  apparently  identical 
with  the  spotted  tiger  wolf  {Crocuta 
maculata)y  which,  like  its  congener  of 
the  Gibraltar  fissures,  has  been  driven 
back  to  Southern  Africa.  The  Elepha$ 
andtjuu/t  lius  also  been  discovered  in  the 
cave  deposits;  and  besides  the  Hippo¬ 
potamus  Ptntlandi,  teeth  of.  seemingly 
another  species,  perhaj)s  identical  with 
the  undetermined  river  horse  of  the  Mal¬ 
tese  caves.  At  the  same  time,  late  re¬ 
searches  have  shown  that  as  regards 
dimensions  of  teeth,  the  fossil  s|>ecimens 
of  the  Nile  river  horse  (7/.  amphihUis) 
have  been  found  as  Large  as  the  huge 
fossil  77.  major  of  Northern  Africa  and 
Europe;  while  the  77.  Pentlandi  of  the 
Sicilian,  Maltese,  and  Candian  caves 
comes  nearest  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
seemingly  living  species  (77.  annectens) 
far  above  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile. 
Another  species  (77.  iSiberiensis),  from 
Western  Africa,  intermediate  in  size  be¬ 
tween  the  last  and  77.  amphihius^  might 
turn  out  the  same  as  the  undetermined 
sj>ecies  in  Sicily  and  Malta.  Thus  it  is 
not  improbable,  when  the  fossil  river 
horses  have  been  more  carefidly  com¬ 
pared  with  the  living,  that  all  the  so- 
called  extinct  representatives  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  still  exist  on  the  African  continent, 
and,  like  the  canine  and  feline  mammals 
referred  to,  have  been  foroed  back. 
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In  summing  up  the  evidences  present¬ 
ed  by  the  data  referred  to,  it  may  be 
generally  stated  that  the  two  continents 
had  a  land  communication  at  no  very 
remote  period,  when  many  quadru|)eds 
now  repelled  to  Central  and  Southern 
Africa  were  plentiful,  at  least  as  far 
north  as  40°  latitude ;  and  ibex,  bears, 
oxen,  deer,  etc.,  now  wellnigh  extermi¬ 
nated  in  Europe,  roamed  in  vast  num¬ 
bers  over  Spain  and  the  South.  The 
Etrusc.an,  but  more  especially  the  Lep- 
torhine  rhinoceros,  seems  also  to  have 
been  then  plentiful,  while  vast  herds  of 
river  horses  issued  from  the  ancient 
Nile,  Po,  and  extinct  rivers  and  lakes  of 
the  submerged  lands,  and  spread  them¬ 
selves  over  what  is  now  the  basin  and 
islands  of  the  great  inland  sea;  at  least, 
along  the  central  portion  of  this  water 
area  wandered  herds  of  divers  species 
of  elephants,  while  the  same  shell  fish 
lived  on  the  land  and  in  the  sea,  and 
with  many  of  the  mammals  survived  all 
the  great  changes  that  have  since  taken 
place.  Many  of  the  animals  have  no 
doubt  been  driven  back,  and  in  part  an¬ 
nihilated  through  man’s  agency ;  still 
not  a  few  have  disappeJired  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  by  means  far  beyond 
his  most  powerful  energies.  How,  and 
by  what  m.anner  of  way,  has  this  been  ac¬ 
complished  ?  The  answer  must,  at  least 
for  the  present,  remain  ambiguous  un¬ 
til  we  are  better  able  to  estimate  the 
length  of  time  represented  by  the  evi¬ 
dences,  and  more  is  known  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  growth,  decay,  aud  j 
final  extermination  of  animated  beings,  i 
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An  enterprising  artist  once  painted 
a  jiicture  after  the  fashion  of  that  school 
which,  with  all  its  exaggerations,  has 
done  much  for  the  reformation  of  modern 
art;  as  much  as  Wordsworth’s  startling 
yet  grand  puerilities  once  did  for  that 
of  modern  poetry.  Not  a  bad  iiicture, 
though  very  pre-Uaphaelite.  Two  de 
cidedly  plain  young  people  leaned  against 
a  wall,  or  rather  seemed  growing  out  of 
it;  and  the  wall  itself  was  painted  mi¬ 
nutely  down  to  the  last  brick,  over  which 


a  large  green  beetle  was  meditatively 
walking.  The  landscape  beyond  rose 
almost  perpendicularly  up  to  the  sky, 
against  which,  sharply  outlined  on  the  top 
of  a  very  verd.ant  tree,  was  a  solitary 
black  crow — so  large  that,  if  seen  on  the 
ground,  he  would  have  been  as  big  as  a 
sheep.  He  and  the  green  beetle  togeth¬ 
er  quite  distracted  one’s  attention  from 
the  melancholy  lovers ;  and  though  many 
parts  of  the  picture  were  well  painted, 
still  there  was  a  lack  of  proportion 
which  marred  exceedingly  the  general 
effect.  It  was  unlevel,  irregular — a  sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  whole  to  particular  parts, 
which  were  carefully  “  worked  up,” 
while  others  were  totally  neglected.  In 
short,  it  made  one  feel,  with  a  sad  moral¬ 
izing,  what  a  fatal  thing  in  pictures, 
books,  or  human  lives,  is  a  lack  of  pro¬ 
portion. 

It  is  a  plausible  theory  that  neither 
good  nor  evil  is  absolute ;  that  each  vice 
18  the  exaggerated  extension  of  a  virtue ; 
each  virtue  capable  of  being  corrupted 
into  a  vice  ;  so  that  the  good  and  wise 
man  becomes  simply  the  man  with  acute¬ 
ness  enough  to  draw  the  exact  line  be¬ 
tween  either,  and  then  to  obey  the 
advice — “  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis.”  If 
this  be  a  sophism,  there  is  yet  truth  in 
it.  Undoubtedly  the  best  man,  the  man 
most  useful  to  his  species,  is  he  whoso 
character  is  most  equally  balanced  ;  and 
the  most  complete  life  is  that  which  has 
been  lived,  so  to  speak,  in  perspec¬ 
tive.  People  with  enormous  faults  and 
gigantic  virtues  may  be  very  interesting 
in  novels,  but  they  are  exceedingly  in¬ 
convenient  in  real  life.  An  equal  j>er- 
son,  with  no  offensively  exaggerated 
qualities,  is  far  the  safest  to  have  to  do 
with,  and  especially  to  live  with.  My 
friend  Juventus,  when  you  marry,  be 
sure  you  choose  a  woman  with  no  strong 
“  peculiarities  ;  ”  let  her  soul  be  well- 
rounded  and  shapely,  like  her  form ; 
above  all,  take  care  that  she  has,  in  all 
her  doings  and  thinkings,  a  clear  eye  for 
the  fitting  relations  of  things  which  make 
up  what  I  call  the  perspective  of  life. 

How  shall  I  explain  it  ?  Perhaps 
best  by  illustration,  beginning  with  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  of  a  very  great  deal 
of  good — money. 

It  may  be  a  most  immoral  and  unpo- 
etical  sentiment,  but  those  are  always 
the  best  people  who  have  a  carefulness 
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over,  and  a  wise  respect  for,  money. 
Not  perse — not  the  mere  having  it  or 
amassing  it,  but  the  prudent  using  of 
it — making  it  our  servant  ami  not  our 
master.  As  a  test  of  character,  perhaps 
£  8.  d.  is  one  of  the  sharpest  and  most 
sure.  A  man  who  is  indifferent  and  in¬ 
accurate  in  money  matters,  will  be  rare¬ 
ly  found  accurate  in  anything.  He  may 
have  large  l>enevolence — externally ;  you 
will  see  him  throw  half  a  crown  to  a 
beggar,  and  subscribe  to  every  charity 
list  in  the  Times  ;  but  if  he  forgets  to 
pay  you  that  five  shillings  he  borrowed 
for  cab  hire,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  beggar’s  half  crown  and  the  twenty 
ounds  in  the  printed  subscription  will 
ave  to  come  out  of  somebody’s  pocket 
— probably  not  his  own ;  for  there  is 
nothing  like  the  meanness  of  your  “  gen¬ 
erous  ”  people — always  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  A  liberal  man  is  a  glorious 
sight ;  but  then  he  must  be  “  liberal  in 
all  his  ways” — even-handed  as  well  as 
open-handed.  His  expenditure  must  be, 
like  his  character,  justly  balanced  and 
in  due  proportion.  And  since  how  to 
earn  ana  how  to  spend,  are  equally  diffi¬ 
cult  arts,  and  that  a  large  part  of  our 
usefulness,  worthiness,  and  happiness 
depends  on  our  learning  them — ay,  and 
they  cannot  be  learned  too  soon — is  it 
wrong  to  put  money  as  the  crucial  test 
of  what  we  term  living  “  in  perspec¬ 
tive  ?  ” 

For  example  :  Smith  has  exactly  five 
hundred  a  year.  We  all  know  this  fact 
— we  cannot  help  knowing  it,  he  being 
a  salaried  official  of  Government.  We 
also  know — somehow,  everybody  does 
know  everything — that  he  has  no  private 
fortune,  and  that  he  had  the  courage 
and  manliness  to  marry  a  woman  with¬ 
out  a  half  penny  to  hers.  Nevertheless, 
when  be  married  he  took  a  house,  which, 
being  in  our  own  street,  we  are  aware 
must  cost  him,  rent  and  taxes  together, 
at  least  £110  a  year;  this  leaves  him, 
for  all  other  expenses,  just  £390.  A 
very  comfortable  sum  if  fairly  divided 
among  the  moderate  necessities  of  life, 
but  which,  in  these  modem  days,  will 
certainly  allow  no  extraneous  luxuries. 

Yet  we  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  con¬ 
tinually  in  “society” — he  well-dressed 
as  usual,  she  in  her  beautiful  marriage 
gowns,  which  would  be  ruined  by  a 
common  cab  or  omnibus ;  so  we  must 


conclude  they  come  to  these  elegant 
parties  in  a  fly.  (lOs.  per  night;  say, 
at  lowest  calculation,  30s.  per  week  of 
carriage-hire.  Poor  Smith !)  In  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  we  are  invited  to  Smith’s 
own  house,  to  meet  “  a  few  friends  at 
dinner.”  And  every  dinner — counting 
the  wine,  the  hired  cook,  the  two  wait¬ 
ers,  and  all  the  inevitable  extraneous 
expenses  of  a  small  household  giving  a 
large  entertainment,  must,  we  are  cer¬ 
tain,  have  mulcted  our  poor  friend  of  at 
least  £15.  If  he  gives  three  of  them — 
there,  at  one  fell  swoop,  goes  £45  out  of 
the  £390,  merely  eaten  and  drank,  with 
nothing  to  show  for  it.  And  Smith 
being  an  honorable  fellow  who  viiU  pay 
his  tradesmen,  though  he  starve  for  it, 
we  shrewdly  suspect  there  will  be  sharp 
economies  somewhere ;  th.at  the  Gruyere 
cheese  may  result  in  family  butter  fright¬ 
fully  salt,  and  that  these  elegant  desserts 
will  cause  Smith  to  go  puddingless  for 
days.  Also,  that  the  tall  greengrocer  in 
white  gloves,  who  didn’t  a  bit  delude  us 
into  believing  that  our  friends  kept  a 
footman,  will  dwindle  in  daily  life  to  a 
slatternly  Irish  girl,  who,  being  paid 
half  the  wages  of  a  good  housemaid,  is 
so  incompetent  a  servant  that  poor  Mrs. 
Smith  has  to  do  half  the  work  herself. 
Yet  there  she  sits,  pretty  young  woman  ! 
wan,  but  smiling;  anxious  to  keep  up 
the  dignity  of  her  husband’s  table,  but 
enduring  agonies  lest  all  should  not  go 
on  rightly  in  the  kitchen,  which,  in  that 
household  of  £500  a  year,  aping  for  one 
day  only  the  luxuries  and  conveniences 
of  £5000,  is  nearly  impossible.  We  are 
so  sorry  for  her,  our  gentle  hostess ; 
and  as  for  our  host,  though  we  laugh  at 
his  jokes  and  praise  his  wine,  we  feel  as 
if  all  the  time  we  had  our  hand  felonious¬ 
ly  in  his  pocket.  But  why — oh  !  why — 
was  tie  so  foolish  as  to  invite  us  to  put 
it  there  ? 

Why  ?  Because  he  cannot  see  that 
he  is  living  out  of  perspective.  That  if 
he  asked  really  “a  few  friends” — not 
acquaintances — to  share  the  wholesome 
joint  and  nice  pudding  which,  I  doubt 
not,  Mrs.  Smith  gives  him  every  day, 
with,  perhaps,  a  coxy  “  crack  ’’  over 
walnuts  and  wine  afterwards,  we  should 
not  only  enjoy  our  entertainment,  but 
respect  our  host  a  great  deal  more. 
For  we  should  feel  that  he  was  giving 
ns  real  hospitality — a  share  of  bis  own 
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bread  and  salt — the  best  be  could  afford  ; 
and,  therefore,  just  as  valuable  in  its 
way  as  our  best — though,  we  being 
richer  men,  this  may  consist  of  turtle 
and  champagne,  which,  if  he  honors  us 
by  sharing,  it  is  an  honor;  for  he  and 
his  wife  are  well-born,  well-bred,  and 
altogether  charming  and  acceptable 
guests.  Why  should  they  not  l^lieve  j 
this  fact,  and  take  their  stand  in  society  ; 
ufion  higher  grounds  than  petty  rivalry  j 
in  meats  and  clothes  ?  Why  not  say,  [ 
openly  or  tacitly,  “  We  have  just  five  j 
hundred  a  year,  and  we  mean  to  live 
accordingly.  We  enjoy  society,  but  [ 
society  must  take  us  as  we  are.  We  I 
will  .attempt  no  make-believes ;  we  will  ! 
not  feast  one  day  and  starve  another ; ! 
appear  en  grand  tenue  at  our  neighbor’s 
house,  and  lounge  about  our  own  in 
shabbiness  and  rags  ;  have  a  large,  well- 
furnished,  showy  drawing  room  to  re¬ 
ceive  our  company  in,  and  let  our  family 
sleep  in  upper  chambers,  bare,  comfort¬ 
less,  dirty — something  between  a  work- 
house  ward  and  a  pigsty.  Whatever 
we  spend,  we  will  spend  levelly ;  then,  j 
be  our  income  large  or  small,  we  shall 
always  be  rich,  for  we  shall  have  ap¬ 
portioned  our  spendings  to  our  havings. 
The  nobleman  who  is  said  to  have  an 
income  of  a  thousand  a  d.ay  can  do  no 
more.” 

Not  less  unreal  than  the  Smiths,  or 
more  devoid  of  that  fine  sense  of  the 
proportion  of  things  which  distinguishes 
a  wise  man  from  an  unwise,  is  our  other 
friend,  Jones. 

Jones  is  a  self-made  man.  He  and  his 
wife  began  life  in  a  second  floor  over 
their  shop  in  the  High  street.  There, 
by  steadfast  industry,  he  developed  from 
a  tradesman  to  a  merchant — from  a  mer¬ 
chant  to  a  millionaire.  Now,  in  all  his 
wealthy  mercantile  city,  no  house  is 
more  palatial  than  the  one  built  by 
Thomas  Jones.  When  he  gives  a  dinner 
party,  his  plate,  glass,  and  china  dazzle 
your  eyes ;  and  his  drawing  room — on 
those  rare  occasions  when  you  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  behold  it — is  the  very  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  upholsterer’s  art,  Hut,  ordi¬ 
narily,  its  carved  marble  chimney-pieces 
gleam  coldly  over  never  lighted  tires ; 
its  satin  damask  is  hid  under  brown  hol- 
land ;  its  velvet  pile  carpet  you  feel,  but 
cannot  see — not  an  inch  of  it  1 — under 
the  ugly  drugget  that  covers  all.  The 


chandeliers,  the  mirrors,  and  the  picture- 
frames,  nay,  the  very  statues,  are  swathed 
in  that  dreadful  gauzy  substance,  sticky, 
flimsy,  and  crackly,  which  must  have 
been  invented  by  the  goddess  of  Sham — 
as  if  anything  not  too  good  to  buy  was 
too  good  to  use  ! 

Yet,  even  in  this  dreary  condition,  the 
splendid  apartments  are  seldom  opened. 
Jones  and  his  wife  live  mostly  in  their 
little  back  parlor,  where  are  neither 
books,  pictures,  statues,  nor  handsome 
furniture;  nothing  pretty  to  delight  the 
eye,  nothing  comfortable  or  luxurious  to 
pleasure  the  old  age  of  Jones  himself  or 
of  excellent  Mrs.  Jones,  who  was  such 
a  faithful,  hard-working  wife  to  him  in 
his  poverty  days,  and  who  now  richly 
deserves  all  that  their  well-eanied  wealth 
could  give  her.  But,  alas !  both  had 
grown  HO  used  to  narrowness,  that  when 
good  fortune  came  they  could  not  ex¬ 
pand  with  it.  Save  on  show  occasions, 
they  continue  to  live  in  the  same  unnat¬ 
urally  humble  way,  approaching  actual 
meanness ;  as  much  below  their  income 
.as  Smith  lives,  or  appears  to  live,  above 
his  ;  and  both  are  eqn.ally  wrong. 

The  poor  Joneses !— they  cannot  see 
that  riches  were  given  to  a  man  richly  to 
enjoy,  and,  what  is  higher  still,  to  help 
others  to  enjoy  also.  How  many  a  young 
fellow,  with  a  full  brain  and  an  empty 
purse,  would  keenly  relish  those  treas¬ 
ures  of  art  which  the  merchant  prince 
buys  so  lavishly,  just  because  other  peo¬ 
ple  buy  them,  but  does  not  understand 
or  appreciate  one  jot !  How  often  some 
sickly  invalid  would  feel  it  like  a  day  in 
Paradise  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  Mrs. 
Jones’s  beautiful  country  house  and  de¬ 
licious  garden,  or  to  take  an  occasional 
drive  in  her  easy  barouche,  which  six 
days  out  of  seven  stands  idle  in  the 
coach  house  !  For  she,  with  her  active 
habits,  prefers  walking  on  fine  days ;  and 
on  wet  days,  afraid  of  spoiling  the  car¬ 
riage  or  harming  the  horses,  she  takes  a 
street  cab — nay,  she  has  been  seen  tuck¬ 
ing  up  her  old  black  silk  gown  and  pop¬ 
ping  surreptitiously  into  an  omnibus.  A 
noble  economy,  if  there  were  any  need 
for  it,  but  there  is  none.  The  childless 
couple  had  far  better  spend  their  income 
in  making  other  folks’  children  happy. 
As  it  is,  for  all  the  use  or  benefit  their 
wealth  is  to  them,  they  might  as  well  be 
living  in  those  two  little  poky  rooms 
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over  their  first  shop ;  and  that  heap  of 
countless  guineas,  which  they  can  neither 
spend  nor  carry  away  with  them,  is,  for 
all  Uie  enjoyment  got  out  of  it,  of  no 
more  value  to  them  than  the  dust  heap 
at  their  stable  door.  Their  folly  is,  in 
its  way,  as  foolish  as  the  folly  of  the 
spendthrift,  and  only  a  shade  less  sin¬ 
ful. 

Far  wiser  are  the  Browns,  whom  I 
went  to  see  the  other  day,  and  talked 
over  old  times  and  new.  “  Yes,”  said 
Mrs.  Brown — commenting,  smiling,  upon 
“  now  ”  and  “  then  ” — “  our  great  secret 
has  been,  whatever  our  income  was,  we 
lived  within  it.”  That  income,  as  I 
knew,  began  at  £300,  out  of  which  two 
households  had  to  be  maintained.  At 
present,  it  is  probably  over — it  cannot 
well  be  under — £3000  a  year.  And  I 
like  to  .see  Mr.  Brown  drive  off  in  his 
well  -  appointed  brougham,  and  Mrs. 
Brown  sit  cheerful  in  her  pretty  drawing 
room,  resplendent  in  rich  black  silk  and 
delicate  lace  caps,  even  of  a  morning. 
How  nice  she  always  looks !  yet  not 
nicer  than  she  used  to  do  in  the  neat 
muslins  and  warm  merinos  made  every 
stitch  by  her  own  hands.  She  never 
makes  her  own  dresses  now ;  she  em¬ 
ploys  a  Court  milliner,  and  sometimes 
appears  at  dinner  parties  in  attire  quite 
gorgeous.  But  do  I  admire  her  the  less 
for  this?  Do  I  not  feel  such  lawful  and 
pleasant  extravagance  is  the  natural  out¬ 
come  of  those  simple  days  when  she 
was  her  own  milliner,  and  went  to  even¬ 
ing  parties  in  a  hood,  a  cloak,  and  an 
omnibus  ?  Kow,  as  then,  she  lives  in 
pro})ortion  to  her  means,  fully  using  and 
enjoying  her  income,  and,  I  am  certain, 
taking  good  care  that  others  shall  enjoy 
it  too.  For  the  true  root  of  generosity 
is  carefulness,  and  if  in  the  omnibus 
times  she  managed  to  spare  out  of  her 
slender  wardrobe  many  an  old  gown, 
and  out  of  her  small  store  cupboard 
many  a  half  pound  of  tea,  to  people 
poorer  than  herself,  depend  upon  it,  out 
of  the  £3000,  there  is  still  a  large  item 
left  for  “  charity.”  For  true  charity  con¬ 
sists,  not  in  sliip-dash  acts  of  astonishing 
liberality,  but  in  persistently'  managing 
one's  expenses  so  that  one  always  has  a 
margin  left  wherewith  to  do  a  kindness. 

Money  is,  I  repeat,  the  point  upon 
which  this  want  of  balance  in  living 
most  plainly  shows  itself ;  but  there  are 


many  other  sad  w’ays  in  which  people 
may  live  out  of  perspective. 

Your  great  philanthropist,  for  instance, 
who  devotes  himself  to  one  or  more  pet 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
race,  firmly  convinced  that  his  scheme 
is  the  only  scheme,  until  it  absorbs  his 
whole  time,  and  becomes,  like  the  great 
black  crow  on  the  tree  top,  a  mere  blot 
in  the  otherwise  fair  landscape  of  his 
life,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  it — how  can  he  condescend  to  such 
small  duties  as  to  be  the  kind  husband, 
whose  smile  makes  the  evening  sunshine 
of  the  fireside ;  the  affectionate  father, 
who  is  at  once  the  guide,  the  companion, 
and  the  confidant  of  his  children  ? 

Your  great  author,  too.  It  is  a  pa¬ 
thetic  thing  to  see  a  wife  sit  smiling  un¬ 
der  the  laurels  of  au  illustrious  husband, 
and 

“  Hear  the  nations  praising  him  far  off,” 

while,  near  at  home,  she  knows  well 
that  the  praise  never  warms  the  silent 
hearth,  from  which  he  is  continually 
.absent,  or,  if  he  comes  to  it,  only  brings 
with  him,  sulkiness  and  gloom.  Alas! 
that  shadow  of  fame  rather  blights  than 
shelters  the  weak  womanly  heart  which 
cares  little,  perhaps,  for  ambition,  but  is 
thirsting  for  help,  comfort,  and  love. 
Doubtless  many  a  time  that  great  man’s 
wife  envies  the  lot  of  a  woman  married 
to  some  stupid  respectable  spouse  who 
goes  to  his  office  at  nine  and  returns  at 
six — goes  with  the  cheerful  brow  of  the 
busy,  active  man,  and  comes  back  with 
the  kiss  and  the  smile  of  the  honest  man 
who  has  done  his  work  and  got  it  over, 
and  has  room  for  other  cares  than  bread¬ 
winning — other  thoughts  than  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  celebrity. 

And  the  “  auri  sacra  fames  ”  is  as 
great  a  destroyer  of  all  domestic  peace, 
as  great  a  blot  on  the  level  landscape  of 
a  man’s  life,  as  the  “cacoethes  scribendi.” 
See  it,  in  all  its  madness,  in  our  poor 
friend  Robinson.  He  has  made  one 
fortune,  but  did  not  consider  it  large 
enough,  and  is  now  busy  making  anoth¬ 
er.  lie  is  off  to  the  city  at  eight  a.m., 
never  returning  till  eight  p.m.,  and  then 
so  w'orn  and  jaded  that  he  cares  for 
nothing  beyond  his  dinner  and  his  sleep. 
His  beautiful  house,  bis  conservatories 
and  pleasure  grounds,  delight  not  him  ; 
he  never  enjoys,  be  only  pays  for  them. 
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He  has  a  charming  wife  and  a  youthful 
family,  but  he  sees  little  of  either — the 
latter,  indeed,  he  never  sees  at  all  ex¬ 
cept  on  Sundays.  He  comes  homo  so 
tired  that  the  children  would  only  wor¬ 
ry  him.  To  them  “papa”  is  almost  a 
stranger.  They  know  him  only  as  a 
periodical  incumbrance  on  the  household 
life,  which  generally  makes  it  much  less 
pleasant.  And  when  they  grow  up,  it 
is  to  such  a  totally  different  existence 
than  his  that  they  usually  quietly  ignore 
him — “  Oh  !  papa  cares  nothing  about 
this  ;  ”  “No,  no,  we  never  think  of  tell¬ 
ing  papa  anything” — until  someday  papa 
will  die,  and  leave  them  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  But  how  much  better  to  leave 
them  what  no  money  can  ever  buy — the 
remembrance  of  a  fatlver  !  A  real  fath¬ 
er,  whose  guardianship  made  home  safe ; 
whose  tenderness  filled  it  with  happi¬ 
ness  ;  who  was  companion  and  friend 
as  well  as  ruler  and  guide  ;  whose  influ¬ 
ence  interpenetrated  every  day  of  their 
lives,  every  feeling  of  their  hearts;  who 
was  not  merely  the  “  author  of  their 
being” — that  is  nothing,  a  mere  acci¬ 
dent —  but  the  originator  and  educ.ator 
of  everything  good  in  them  :  the  visible 
father  on  earth,  who  made  them  under¬ 
stand  dimly  “  Our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.” 

One  of  the  saddest  forms  taken  by 
lives  lived  out  of  perspective  is  one 
which  belongs  not  so  much  to  men  as 
to  w’omen,  and  that  is  with  regard  to 
the  affections.  We  laugh  at  the  lady 
with  whom  every  second  person  she 
chances  to  name  is  “  my  very  dearest 
friend.”  We  know  there  can  be  but 
one  “  dearest,”  or  else  the  phrase  means 
nothing  at  all.  We  take  these  demon¬ 
strative  peo[)le  for  what  they  are  worth  ; 
extremely  obliged  for  their  friendship, 
but  not  breaking  our  hearts  about  them, 
and  well  assured  they  will  never  break 
their  hearts  about  us. 

liut  while  wo  smile  with  a  sort  of 
half  -  contemptuous  pity  at  those  who 
have  such  shallow  and  thinly  spread  af¬ 
fections,  such  small  capacity  of  loving, 
wo  are  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  possible 
to  love  too  much — I  mean,  to  allow  one 
•  passion  or  aflection,  of  whatever  kind, 
to  absorb  so  much  of  a  life  that  the  rest 
of  it,  with  ail  its  duties,  tenderness,  and 
responsibililies,  becomes  dwindled  down 
into  unnatural  proportions.  Who  has 


not  seen,  with  sorrowful  bitterness,  some 
woman  — it  is  usually  a  w'oinan — wast¬ 
ing  her  whole  time,  thoughts,  and  feel¬ 
ings  upon  one  individual,  friend  or  rela¬ 
tive  (we  w'ill  not  add  lover,  because 
that  is,  at  all  events,  a  natural  engross¬ 
ment,  leading  to  natural  and  righteous 
duties),  and  sacrificing  to  this  one  jjer-' 
son  everything  in  life  ?  An  unholy  sac¬ 
rifice,  and  generally  to  an  unworthy  ob¬ 
ject,  or  it  would  not  have  been  accept¬ 
ed.  Gradually,  this  influence  narrows  the 
worshipper’s  whole  nature.  She,  poor 
voluntary  slave,  cannot  see  that  the  es¬ 
sence  of  honest  love  is  perfect  freedom, 
exacting  no  more  than  its  just  rights, 
and  being  delicately  careful  of  the  rights 
of  others.  No  friend  ought  to  be  the 
only  friend ;  no  tie  of  blood,  the  only 
tie ;  our  aftections,  like  all  else,  W'ere 
meant  to  be  fairly  divided.  When  they 
are  concentrated  upon  one  object,  a 
wholesome  attachment  becomes  a  dis¬ 
eased  engrossment,  which  instead  of  ele¬ 
vating,  deteriorates  the  character,  and 
makes  an  ardent  love  more  injurious 
than  many  an  honest  hate. 

Ay :  for  love  itself  may  be  degraded 
from  a  religion  into  a  mere  superstition. 
Sometimes  even  a  mother  will  neglect 
her  other  children  to  waste  her  sub¬ 
stance  upon  an  undutiful  scamp,  whom 
everybody  knows  to  be  a  scamp,  and 
treats  accordingly.  And  continually  one 
sees  sisters  condoning  and  palliating  in 
some  ne’er-do-weel  brother,  errors  which 
in  any  other  man  they  would  condemn 
and  scorn.  Worse  still  —  how  many  a 
wife,  who  has  unhappily  borne  children 
to  a  man  wliom  it  is  ruin  for  them  to 
have  as  a  father,  hesitates  and  quails 
before  her  conflicting  duties — God  help 
her  !  Yet  how  can  He  help  her  unless 
she  sees  clearly  what  is  her  duty,  which 
is  not  to  let  even  the  divine  tie  of  mar¬ 
riage  obedience  blind  her  to  compro¬ 
mise  with  sin  ?  There  may  be  cases  in 
which  the  only  salvation  is  escape.  It 
is  possible  to  love,  not  only  father  and 
mother,  but  husband  or  wife,  more  than 
Him,  and  so  be  led  astray  from  Ilis  ab¬ 
solute  right  and  un:ilterable  truth. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  and  most 
fatal  phase  of  lives  out  of  perspective. 
There  are  peoj)le  who  to  one  special 
duty,  which  by  some  morbid  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  fancy  they  have  been  led  to  l>e- 
lieve  a  duty  paramount,  will  sacrifice 
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everything  else.  The  balance  of  con¬ 
science  is  in  them  qnite  lost.  They  see 
all  things  in  a  distorted  light.  They  are 
unable  to  take  a  just  estimate  of  either 
their  own  rights  or  those  of  others — 
nay,  their  very  moral  consciousness  be¬ 
comes  diseased  ;  all  the  more  so,  because 
these  victims  are  generally  among  the 
best  and  noblest  of  natures — the  most 
single-minded,  devoted,  and  self-sacrific¬ 
ing.  While  the  mass  of  the  world  is 
made  up  of  exceedingly  selfish  people, 
passionately  pursuing  their  own  inter¬ 
est,  there  is  a  proportion  in  whom  the 
element  of  self  seems  to  be  altogether 
and  fatally  absent.  I  repeat  fatally  ;  be¬ 
cause  a  certain  quantity  of  ego,  just  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  one  weigh  one’s  self,  one’s 
own  capabilities  and  rights,  in  equal 
measure  with  those  of  other  people,  is 
not  only  beneficial  but  necessary.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  hateful  than  the  egotist,  the 
selfish  epicurean,  whose  one  little  “  I  ” 
is  the  centre  of  his  universe.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  sad  to  see  a  person, 
man  or  w’oman  (and  here  again  it  is 
generally  a  woman),  in  whom  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  self-esteem  or  self-rChpect  is  so  to¬ 
tally  wanting  that  she  allows  herself  to 
be  continually  “put  upon;^’  follows 
everybody’s  advice,  succumbs  to  every¬ 
body’s  tyranny,  is  the  victim  of  all 
the  injustice  of  friends  and  the  ca¬ 
prices  of  acquaintances.  Sadder  still, 
because  the  woman  is  almost  invariably 
a  very  good  woman  ;  only  devoid  of 
th.at  something,  intellectual  or  moral — 
which  is  it  ? — which  forms,  so  to  speak, 
the  centre  of  grravity  in  a  character — 
enabling  the  individual  to  see  clearly 
and  decide  fairly  the  balance  of  duties 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  things. 

Otherwise,  as  continually  we  see, 
many  a  noble  and  useful  life  is  actually 
wrecked  for  the  sake  of  some  self-cre¬ 
ated  or,  at  best,  strongly  exaggerated 
duty,  into  which  circumstances  had  drift¬ 
ed  the  individual,  and  for  which  all  other 
duties  (including  the  one,  not  to  man 
but  to  God,  to  preserve  for  His  utmost 
service  the  mind  and  body  which  He 
bestowed)  are  completely  neglected.  A 
mother  will  sacrifice  all  her  cbildren,  and 
herself,  upon  whom  her  whole  family  de¬ 
pends,  to  save  some  one  child  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  more  influence  over  her 
than  the  rest ;  a  sister  will  strip  herself 
of  every  penny,  and  perhaps  come  to 


subsist  upon  charity  in  her  old  age,  to 
supply  the  wanton  extravagances  of 
some  scapegrace  brother,  for  whom  a 
workhouse  crust  of  his  own  earning 
would  be  a  salutary  lesson  ;  or — though 
of  this  evil  let  us  speak  with  tenderness, 
for  it  verges  on  the  noblest  good — a 
daughter  will  waste  her  health,  her 
strength,  all  the  lawful  enjoyments  of 
her  youth,  perhaps  even  sacrifice  wom- 
I  an’s  holiest  right — love  and  marriage 
— for  the  sake  of  some  exacting  parent  or 
parents,  who  consider  that  the  mere  fact 
of  having  given  life  constitutes  the  claim 
to  absorb  into  themselves  everything 
that  makes  life  pleasant  or  desirable. 
These  are  hard  words,  but  they  are  true 
words ;  and  though  it  may  be  a  touch¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  sight  to  see  one  human 
life  devoted — nay,  even  sacrificed — to 
another,  woe  be  to  that  other — ay,  even 
though  it  were  a  parent — who  compels 
the  sacrifice ! 

Ay,  even  as  Nature  made  this  tree — 
at  w'hich,  while  I  write,  I  sit  looking — 
in  such  marvellous  proportion  as  well  as 
perfection  ;  the  strong  rough  trunk,  the 
slighter  boughs,  the  slender  branches 
and  twigs,  all  hung  with  green  leaves 
and  rosy  blossoms,  foretelling  wea.Lh  of 
fruit ;  so  she  created  our  lives  to  be  lived 
in  perspective,  and  our  duties  to  be  fitted 
into  one  another,  or  rather  to  grow  out 
of  one  another — none  taking  an  exagger¬ 
ated  size,  or  assuming  a  false  relation,  to 
the  injury  of  the  rest.  And  truly  the  great 
art  of  living  is  to  learn  the  secret  of  this. 

*  W/uU  is  it?  Where  is  the  one  point 
from  which,  sjteaking  geometrically,  we 
may  safely  “  describe”  all  lines,  so  as  to 
make  our  confused  lives  into  that  divine, 
harmonious  figure  which  alone  consti¬ 
tutes  completeness,  rest,  and  peace? 
Not  self,  certainly.  However  conceited 
and  egotistic  we  arc  in  our  youth,  we 
rarely  grow  to  middle  age  without  dis¬ 
covering  that  egotism,  per  ««,  is  a  huge 
mistake — not  merely  an  ugliness,  but  a 
ridiculous  mistake,  lie  who  dwells  whol¬ 
ly  in  himself,  who  sees  all  things  with 
reference  to  himself,  makes  a  blunder  as 
patently  ludicrous  as  he  whose  feeble 
self-dependence  and  low  self-esteem  cause 
him  to  lean  always  on  the  judgment  and 
be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  others.  Both 
err  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  our 
friend  the  pre-Haphaelite  painter,  who 
took  his  point  of  sight  anywhere,  or  no- 
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where  in  particular,  and  bo  lost  altogeth¬ 
er  his  power  of  comparison  between  ob¬ 
jects  ;  made  his  crow  as  large  as  a  don¬ 
key,  and  his  green  beetle  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  personage  than  his  unfortunate 
lovers  leaning  against  the  wall. 

One  last  word,  and  a  solemn  one,  for 
life  is  a  sad  and  solemn  thing. 

In  this  strange  landscape  of  our  mortal 
existence  there  is  but  one  true  and  safe 
point  of  sight,  and  that  is  neither  from 
self  within  us  nor  from  the  world  with¬ 
out  us,  but  from  above.  The  man  who 
feels,  humbly  yet  proudly,  that  his  life  is 
owed  to  Him  who  gave  it,  to  be  fash¬ 
ioned  according  to  the  clearest  vision  he 
has  of  His  pattern,  possesses  in  himself 
a  permanent  centre  whence  he  can  judge 
of  all  things  with  an  e(]^ual  eye.  He  is 
like  what  David  says  of  “a  tree  planted 
by  rivers  of  water  he  grows  firmly  on 


his  own  root,  and  every  development  of 
his  character,  every  act  of  his  life,  is  in 
due  proportion.  Consequently,  season 
by  season,  be  will  bring  forth,  in  sight  of 
all  men,  his  buds,  leaves,  blossoms,  and 
fruit:  even  like  my  apple  tree  there, 
which  stands  steadfast  in  its  place,  while 
the  bees  come  humming  about  it,  and 
the  birds  sit  and  sing  in  the  branches,  as 
they  will  do  to  its  very  last  summer — its 
very  last  day.  Such  a  man,  who,  what¬ 
ever  sort  of  life  it  may  please  Heaven  to 
give  him,  carries  it  out  to  the  full,  so  far 
as  its  possibilities  allow,  bears  with  him 
to  the  end  of  his  days  the  blessing  of  the 
tree — “  Ilis  leaf  also  shall  not  wither ; 
and  look,  whatsoever  he  doeth,  it  shall 
prosper.”  And  be  his  life  short  or  long, 
lofty  or  lowly,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  complete 
life,  inasmuch  as,  whatever  its  propor¬ 
tions,  it  was  lived  “  in  perspective.” 
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I. 

I  piCKRD  this  quarrel,  D’Avanne,  with  thee, 

And  I  thank  thee  for  giving  that  death-thrust  sure. 

Little,  I  swear,  did  it  matter  to  me 

>\liethcr  Blanche  thy  mistress  was  stained  or  pure ; 

All  that  I  sought,  when  I  picked  this  tight. 

Was  a  knightly  death  by  ^e  band  of  a  knight 
Hold  thy  kerchief,  l)e  Loye,  to  my  breast, 

And  stanch  the  red  gap  as  well  as  you  can — 

Ugh  1  Jesu  be  praised,  I  shall  soon  be  at  rest — 

A  priest — no,  by  heaven !  your  hand,  D’Avanne, 

W e’re  friends,  I  trust  T  you  forgive  the  lie  ? 

Injure  you,  slander  yon,  faith  not  1 1 
Thy  Blanche  is  as  pure  as  my  sin  is  small ; 

I  questioned  her  purity — only  to  die. 

And  I’ve  proved  she  is  pure  with  my  blood,  that’s  all.  - 
Ah,  friend,  all  slander  is  most  accurst. 

But  the  slander  of  one’s  own  eyes  is  the  worst 
Doubt  not,  doubt  not  doubt  not  D’Avanne, 

By  thy  faith  in  thy  mistress  ever  trust 
So  walk  erect  the  full  height  of  a  man. 

When  I  am  dust 

II. 

De  Loye,  you  knew  her  ?  my  wife  that  is  dead  f 

Nay,  nuin,  never  tremble  and  hang  your  head  1  ‘ 

I  know  what  I’m  talking  about  Mid  moreover 

The  scandalmongers  of  dull  Navarre 

Have  cropped  the  whole  tale  up,  spawn  that  they  are, 

Chew’d  the  cud,  too,  as  cattle  cat  succulent  clover. 

Let  thorn !  who  hinders  I  not  I,  I  swear, 

/  who  am  going  to  join  her  up  there  t 

Hush — lift  me,  De  Loye,  prop  my  head  on  your  knee — 

Your  hands,  but  come  closer — and  listen  to  me. 
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in. 

What  was  I  but  a  sin  in  the  night 
Sprung  up  at  last  to  a  human  height, 

Hugo  the  Bastard,  sans  name,  sans  treasure, 

The  mortal  scum  of  a  monarch's  pleasure  ? 

But  I  strode  to  the  Court,  with  my  sword  on  lorn. 
Rugged  of  feature,  but  scant  of  coin. 

Till  over  his  golden  beard  smiled  Francis, 

And  gave  me  some  little  fighting  to  do  ; 

So  I  rose  in  the  world  by  the  merest  chances 
And  rose  in  my  own  opinion  too. 

But  look  at  this  head,  like  the  head  of  an  elf ; 

This  beak  of  a  nose,  these  eyeballs  yellow  ; 

I’ve  looked  in  the  mirror  and  hated  myself — 

I  was  ever  the  same — an  ill-favored  fellow  I 
Base-born,  moreover,  of  no  degree  1 
tlod  bless  her,  thertdbrc,  for  smiling  on  me. 

IV. 

How  they  stared !  Just  as  you,  De  Loye,  stare  now ! 

Even  King  Francis  made  a  grimace  I 

None  of  the  gad-flies  could  understand  how 

A  lady  so  perfect  of  form  and  face 

Should  place  her  white  little  dove  of  a  hand 

In  the  great  black  palm  of  M’sieu  Hugo — 

She  did  it,  though !  and  they  tied  the  band 
Snug  enough  in  a  town  where  few  go. 

From  Paris  we  came  to  Navarre,  and  bade 
Francis  adieu  and  his  gorgeous  train — 

How  firm  I  felt  on  my  legs  I  bow  glad  I 

The  bright  blood  sparkled  through  every  vein 

With  the  beaded  brilliance  of  bright  champagne  ! 

I  was  rich,  pretty  rich,  as  you  guess,  by  this  time  - 
I  was  never  a  man  to  waste  money  or  miss  time. 

And  here  in  Navare,  at  Castle  Blois — 

A  place  to  be  proud  of,  though  small,  we  led 

Such  a  life  I  a  summer  dream  of  joy  I 

Till  she  lay  in  the  darkness  and  bare  me  my  boy, 

Who  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  her  beauty  and  fled. 

Fled  ?  Nay,  I  avow,  De  Loye,  my  friend. 

His  soul  dwelt  like  light  on  her  face  till  the  end — 

Just  then  came  a  line  from  the  King :  I  must  fain 
Ride  over  the  mountains  and  fight  in  Spain  I 
I  have  never  forgot  how  she  looked  that  night 
When  I  showed  her  his  Majesty’s  mandate  to  leave — 
While  she  rose  on  her  pillow  and  strained  me  tight, 
While  her  wild  black  ^ir  in  the  dim  lamp-light 
Sparkled  dark  on  a  bosom  too  stony  to  grieve. 

But  she  wept  not,  but  gazed  in  a  pale  aifright 

With  her  great  dark  eyes.  Ay,  D’Avanne  was  right — 

Women  arc  nobler  than  men  believe. 


V. 

Off  I  rode  I  Shall  T  own  it,  not  so  unwilling 
To  return  to  the  business  of  wounding  and  killing? 

I  was  happy,  most  happy,  though  pleasure  scem^  tame, 
I  had  fear^  any  change,  yet  was  pleased  when  it  came. 
Ah,  we  men  !  we  male  weathercocks  1  what  are  we. 

That  women  should  love  us  so  utterly  ? 

OflT  I  rode,  sword  on  hip :  and  was  soon  far  away. 
Tickling  the  Spaniard’s  yellow  gizzards. 

Fighting,  tramping,  ’ncath  sun  and  star,  away. 

Till  these  cheeks  of  mine  were  as  brown  os  lizard.s. 

Not  a  scratch  got  I !  The  sharp  steel  shaved  mu 
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Closely  as  razors,  and  hissed  as  it  fell — 

What  might  have  happened  I  cannot  tell, 

But  on  two  occasions  angels  saved  me — 

VI. 

Angels  1  Ah,  I  forgot :  a  boy — 

(How  I  bleed ! — press  the  kerchief  closer,  De  Loye) — 
An  Italian  boy,  with  great  black  eyes. 

Tanned  cheeks  and  an  elfin  head, 

’  And  a  drooping  underlip,  berry- red. 

Where  the  senses  lighted  like  butterflies. 

He  turned  up,  pale,  in  the  midst  of  the  strife. 

And  brought  me  a  letter  from  madam  my  wife — 
Blessings,  injunctions,  protestations, 

Kisses,  prayers,  asseverations ; 

Then  :  “  The  boy  who  brings  you  this,  my  Hugo, 

A  poor  Italian,  Angelo, 

Craves  that  in  battle  he  may  with  you  go. 

And  learn  what  grown  men,  warriors,  luiow ; 

Thy  page,  thy  henchman,  let  him  be — 

I  knew  his  mother  in  Italy.” 

More  blessings,  injunctions,  protestations, 

,  Kisses,  prayers,  asseverations  ; 

•  v  I  kissed  the  letter,  then  turneil  me  round 

^  To  the  boy,  who  stood  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

With  cheeks  blushing  ruddy  as  junipers. 

And  I  liked  him — bemuse  he  had  eyes  like  hera. 

vii. 

.  I  made  him  my  henchman,  as  she  bade — 

A  capital  henchman,  too,  he  made. 

Though  once  or  twice,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 

I  fancied  I  saw  his  cheeks  turn  white ; 

Yet  he  bit  his  lips  and  upheld  his  head. 

Struggled  among  the  living  and  dead, 

And  saved  my  life  three  times,  as  I  said. 

Tanned  and  yellow’d,  but  full  of  fun. 

Home  we  rode  when  the  w’ar  was  done  ; 

Some  dozen  leagues  from  Castle  Blois 
I  parted  from  Angelo,  the  boy. 

Who  promised  to  join  me,  his  master,  anon, 

At  home  at  the  Castle.  1  galloped  on. 

And  the  rest  was  a  dream,  for  niy  soul  was  astir. 

And  my  heart  was  bounding  to  look  on  her — 

Till  she  stood  at  the  gate  with  her  arms  outheld. 

And  I  slipt  from  the  saddle  and  clasped  her  to  me. 
While  the  servants  shouted,  the  mastiff  yelled. 

And  a  bliss  like  quicksilver  sparkled  through  me  I 


The  very  next  morning  there  came  a  billet 
From  Francis,  compelling  me,  willy  nilly. 

On  urgent  affairs  to  the  Court  to  repair  straight ; 

Grumbling  a  little,  I  jumped  on  my  mare  straight ; 

Rode,  entered  Paris,  saw  Gold  Beard  again. 

Who  held  out  his  hand  with  an  air  that  delighted  me — 

Who  praised  me  galore  for  my  doings  in  Spam, 

And  drawing  his  sword,  with  that  grace  of  his,  knighted  me. 
How  glorious  I  felt  when  I  mounted  to  ride 
To  Marie,  in  the  pride  of  my  honor  new-gained  ? 

How  Uie  hedges  and  Helds  whistled  by,  as  I  strained 
Every  nerve  of  the  brute,  hasting  on  to  her  side ; 

But  lo  I  a  tried  servitor  met  me  midway — 

(Tried,  mark  you,  and  true— be  be  damned  with  my  hate  1) 
Who  whispered — (now  mark  how  De  Loye  turns  away — 
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Tou  know  what  he  whispereJ,  De  Loye — ay,  but  wait!) 

Tliat  the  dark-eyed  Italian,  Angelo, 

The  stripling  whose  face  I  had  fancied  so, 

Had  been  watched  one  night  as  he  quietly  crept 
Into  the  room  where  my  lady  slept. 

I  listened,  dumb,  then  white  as  death. 

Struck  the  gray  fiend  on  the  moutli,  and  he  fell. 

But  followed,  with  all  the  devils  of  hell. 

As  I  galloped  onward,  and  scarce  drew  breath 
Till  I  came  to  Oastle  Blois  by  night. 

When  the  moon  was  up  and  the  fields  wore  a  light 
Like  the  gleam  of  a  lamp  on  a  face  that  is  dead. 

IX. 

(Higher — and  grasp  me  under  the  shoulder; 

There’s  a  hammering,  clamoring,  here  in  my  head  ! 

I’m  growing  weaker — I’m  growing  colder  I) 

X. 

Swiftly  I  sprang  to  my  lady’s  room. 

The  gray  slave  followed,  and  bore  a  lamp — 

We  rushed  up  stairs  with  a  hasty  tramp —  • 

And,  crouching  back  in  the  scattered  gloom. 

Without  the  door  of  her  chamber,  ho  1 
His  bright  eyes  sparkling,  Angelo. 

Twas  enough — by  the  throat  I  gripped  him  tight ; 

He  could  not  speak — but  his  eyes  were  bright 
N  With  a  beautiiul  horror,  strange  to  see — 

I  hissed  to  the  knave,  ”  A  death  by  steel 
Were  too  sweet  a  death  for  such  as  he ; 

Help  me  to  grip  him  neck  and  heel. 

And  place  him  in  the  great  oaken  chest. 

That  lies  in  my  chamber — for  there  he  shall  rest 
Till  he  rot !  ”  The  gray  knave,  who  was  used  to  such  work — 
He  had  camped  with  the  Arab,  and  smoked  with  the  Turk- 
Lent  a  hand,  and  ’twas  done  ;  and  along  the  gloom. 

The  boy  was  borne  to  his  living  tomb : 

And  can  I  ever  forget,  De  Loye, 

That  last  despairing  look  of  the  boy,  * 

Who  strove  in  vain  to  utter  a  cry. 

And  we  tomb’d  him  in  silence,  and  left  him  to  die ! 

XI. 

Then  strode  I  back,  with  a  fiend  in  my  soul. 

These  yellow  eyes  glaring,  my  face  white  as  snow. 

Firmly  gripping  the  swordi,  free  to  settle  the  whole 
Black  account  with  the  woman,  my  mistress.  But  no ! 

Her  chamber  was  empty,  the  bird  had  fled, 

I  sat  me  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed. 

Thought,  trembled,  and  muttered  “  Let  her  go !  ” 

[Raise  me  higher — prop  my  head !  ” 

You  know  what  the  scandalmonger  said.] 

XII. 

I  kept  my  secret — till  now  (I  die  ! 

•  De  Loye,  De  Loye,  bend  down  and  hark  !) 

I  fought,  I  swaggered,  but  by  and  by, 

I  rose  one  night,  and  groped  in  the  dark. 

Lit  a  lamp,  and  lifted  the  lid  of  the  chest. 

And  saw  her  ...  in  her  stripling’s  raiment  drest  ; 

Her  face  shrivelled  up,  with  her  horror,  dead  eyes 
Blankly  staring  on  me — 

Fair  limbs  twisted  up  in  their  agonies. 

And  .  .  .  Marie! — Marie! 
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CLOUGH’S  LIFE  AND  POEMS. 

Authuk  Hugh  Clough  was  born  at 
Liverpool  in  1810.  His  lineage  wa.s  of 
some  anti<iaity  and  distinction ;  among 
his  ancestors  be  counted  a  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  I  lenry  VII.  N  ot  long  before 
his  birth  his  father,  the  third  son  of  a 
family  of  ten  children,  left  the  Welsh 
valleys  in  which  the  Cloughs  had  been 
established  for  about  three  centuries, 
atxl  settled  as  a  merchant  in  Liverj>ool. 
When  Arthur  was  four  years  oM  the 
whole  family  removed  to  Charleston  in 
North  America,  where  his  childhood  was 
passed  in  close  companionship  with  his 
mother.  Mrs.  Clough  seems  to  have 
been  a  remarkable  woman.  She  laid  in 
her  son’s  character  the  foundation  of 
that  earnestness  and  sense  of  duty  which 
was  afterwards  to  be  developed  by  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Arnold.  In  this  respect 
Arthur  Clough  formed  no  exception  to 
the  rule  that  great  mothers  are  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  formation  of  great  men. 
“  Site  had  no  love  of  beauty,”  says  her 
daughter,  “  but  stern  integrity  was  at 
the  bottotn  of  her  character.  She  loved 
what  was  grand,  noble,  and  enter])rising, 
and  was  truly  religious.  .  .  .  There  was 
an  entbusiasm  about  her  that  took  hold 
of  us,  and  made  us  see  vividly  the  things 
that  she  Uiught  us.”  With  this  mother 
Clough  read  Pope’s  Iliad  and  Odyii*ey, 
the  lives  ot  Leonidas,  Kpaminondas,  and 
Columbus,  and  the  history  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  struggles  in  the  Netherlands, 
shaping  his  early  ideal  of  nobleness  by 
sucli  examples  of  heroic  selfdevotion  to 
great  causes.  He  was  graver  and  more 
thoughtful  than  other  boys,  apt  to  use 
set  phrases,  and  not  a  little  pedantic  in 
his  views  of  life.  At  the  age  of  ten  he 
writes  to  tell  his  sister  that  the  holidays 
are  going  to  begin  in  these  solemn 
words :  “  The  summer  vacation  is  now 
just  approaching,  after  which  lime  we 
shall  be  conducted,  either  by  uncle  Al¬ 
fred  or  uncle  Charles,  to  Itugby,  which 
is  not  far  from  Leamington,  at  which 

fdace  cousin  Eliza  is  at  school.”  His 
etter  ends  with  this  elaborate  sentence  : 
“Were  you  not  grieved  to  hear  that 
that  magniticent  building,  York  Minster, 
had  been  partly  destroyed  through  the 
destructive  means  of  fire  ?  ” 

Clough’s  family  remained  at  Charles¬ 


ton,  while  ho  was  sent  to  school  at  Rug¬ 
by  and  his  brother  George  to  Chester. 
It  was  then  that  the  most  remarkable 
period  in  his  life  liegan,  a  period  of  prom¬ 
ise  and  hope  which  were  destined  to 
much  disappointment.  It  is  worth  while 
to  dwell  upon  his  letters  written  at  that 
time  from  Rugby.  They  forcibly  illus¬ 
trate  the  power  and  nature  of  Dr.  Ar¬ 
nold’s  influence,  the  high  moral  atmos¬ 
phere  which  pervaded  the  school,  and 
the  almost  unhealthy  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  premature  importance  which 
was  forced  upon  the  older  boys.  Life 
between  tlie  age  of  ten  and  nineteen  was 
already  a  most  serious  thing  to  some  of 
Arnold’s  pupils.  They  worked  at  their 
own  education  and  at  the  improvement 
of  their  little  world  as  consciously  and 
zealously  as  a  London  clergyman  among 
his  flock,  or  a  philosopher  intent  on  the 
production  of  a  new  system,  combining 
self-cnlture  and  missionary  labors  in  one 
continued  eflbrt  of  elaborate  earnestness. 
Clough  was  soon  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  place,  which  showed  itself  in  a  pro¬ 
found  belief  that  Rugby  was  “  the  best 
of  all  public  schools,  which  are  the  best 
kind  of  schools  !  ”  Nor  was  he  content 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  position 
merely:  he  felt  himself  an  integral  part 
of  the  system,  a  member  on  whom  in  a 
great  measure  its  welfare  was  dependent 
and  who  was  bound  to  sacrifice  his  own 
interests  when  needful  to  the  common 
good.  “  I  sometimes  think,”  he  writes, 
“  of  giving  up  fagging  hard  here,  and 
doing  all  my  extra  work  in  the  holidays, 
so  as  to  have  my  time  here  fri.e  for  these 
two  objects: — Ist,  the  improvement  of 
the  school ;  2d,  the  publication  and 
telling  abroad  of  the  merits  of  the  school 
by  means  of  the  Magazine.”  These  ideas 
governed  his  whole  school  life.  Much 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  conducting  the 
llugby  Magazine^  and  in  extending  his 
personal  influence  by  “  associating  with 
fellows  for  their  good.”  The  vigor  of 
his  language  is  not  a  little  remarkable. 
“I  verily  believe  my  whole  being  is 
soaked  through  with  the  wishing  and 
hoping  and  striving  to  do  the  school 
good,  or  rather  to  keep  it  up  and  hinder 
It  from  falling  in  this  (I  do  think)  very 
critical  time,  so  that  all  my  cares  and 
aflTections  and  conversation,  thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds  look  to  that  involun¬ 
tarily.”  At  another  time  he  says:  “I 
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don’t  know  which  to  think  the  greatest, 
tlie  blessing  of  Iwing  nnder  Arnold,  or 
the  curse  of  being  without  a  home.” 
And  again :  “  At  school,  where  I  am 
loved  by  many,  and  where  I  am  living 
under,  and  gathering  wisdom  from,  a 
great  and  good  man,  such  a  prospect 
makes  me  tremble,  for  it  seems  to  be  too 
fair  for  earth.”  At  the  same  time  he 
writes  to  his  younger  brother,  impressing 
upon  his  softer  mind  the  duties  of  prac¬ 
tical  religion,  of  steadiness  of  aim,  and 
of  constant  striving  against  indolence. 
There  was  little  indolence  in  Clough’s 
life  at  that  time.  Indeed,  though  vigor¬ 
ous  by  constitution  and  athletic  in  his 
habits,  his  health  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  broken  by  too  assiduous  study 
and  premature  anxiety. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  inclined  to  think 
that  tliere  is  something  morbid  ip  all 
this.  Yet,  allowing  for  the  peculiar  tone 
which  Rugby  under  Arnold’s  influence 
acquired,  we  must  admire  this  single- 
hearted  interest  in  the  welfare  of  a  school, 
this  enthusiasm  for  the  character  of  a 
great  teacher,  this  constant  shaping  of! 
daily  thoughts  and  actions  to  a  high  un¬ 
selfish  end.  We  cannot  but  feel  tliat  for 
a  boy,  ns  well  as  for  a  roan,  such  a  moral 
condition  is  good.  We  cannot  but  com¬ 
pare  this  spirit,  if  overstrained  yet  vigor¬ 
ous,  w'ith  the  selfishness,  low  aims,  and 
lack  of  purity  in  many  schools. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  too  excessive. 
Clough  seems  never  to  have  recovered 
from  the  hotbed  system  of  Rugby.  His 
physical  and  mental  health  sufl'ered  in 
consequence  of  that  precocious  develop¬ 
ment.  When  he  entered  the  larger  w’orld 
of  Oxford,  with  principles  adapted  to 
the  sphere  which  he  had  left,  he  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  plasticity  of  yonth. 
Questions  which  might  have  proved  a 
lighter  burden  to  less  conscious  and 
formed  characters,  disturbed  his  peace  ; 
his  .old  confidence  was  gone  ;  and  by  the 
time  of  his  leaving  college  for  the  w'orld 
of  London,  one  might  already  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  what  was  originally  said  of 
a  greater  poet  “  II  etait  un  jeune  bomme 
d’un  bien  beau  pa8s6.” 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Rng- 
bians  of  that  day  was  a  profound  belief 
in  the  institution  to  which  they  belonged. 
They  seemed  never  to  forget  that  when 
other  youths  were  l)oys  they  had  been 
men ;  that  while  others  bad  picked  up 


ideas  and  opinions  here  and  there  by 
chance,  they  had  received  the  shaiq)  and 
glittering  coinage  of  Arnold’s  brain. 
This  made  them,  as  all  the  members  of 
a  new  and  pushing  body  must  be,  some¬ 
what  insuflerable.  They  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  “  a  high  Arnold  set,”  and 
sought  the  improvement  of  their  college 
by  extending  to  its  members  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  possessing  Rugby  friends.  Clough 
began  his  life  at  Balliol  in  this  strain. 
A  flourish  of  trumpets  had  jireceded  his 
reception  as  senior  scholar  of  the  year 
1830,  and  the  most  brilliant  career  was 
expected  of  him.  Rut  he  soon  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  genius  of  the  place.  Instead 
of  proselytizing  he  seemed  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  proselyte.  The  doctrines  of  J. 
II.  Newman  and  the  Tractarian  party 
were  then  disturbing  Oxford.  Clough 
came  under  the  influence  of  Ward,  who 
was  zealous  in  dialectics  among  the 
younger  men,  “  asking  j-ou  your  opinions 
on  every  possible  subject  of  this  kind 
you  can  enumerate ;  beginning  with  Co¬ 
vent  Garden  and  Macrcady,  and  certain¬ 
ly  not  ending  till  you  got  to  the  question 
of  the  moral  sense  and  deontology.” 
Nothing  could  be  more  different  from 
the  vigorous  simplicity  with  which  Ar¬ 
nold  impressed  upon  his  pupils  his  own 
definite  conclusions  on  intellectual  or 
moral  questions.  Clough’s  philosophy 
was  deranged ;  multitudes  of  things 
about  w’hich  he  thought  he  had  attained 
to  certainty  became  unsettled ;  and  he 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  regain  a 
clear  insight.  Perhaps  this  was  inevita¬ 
ble  ;  the  bent  of  his  mind  seems  to  have 
inclined  him  to  an  almost  morbid  scru¬ 
pulousness,  and  to  speculation  without 
end.  He  equally  distrusted  his  own  in¬ 
stincts  and  the  opinions  of  the  world, 
while  the  moral  sensitiveness  to  which 
ho  was  constitutionally  inclined  had  been 
augmented  rather  than  diminished  by 
his  school  life.  Other  men  are  able  after 
a  time  to  dismiss  the  insoluble  problems 
w’hich  must  suggest  themselves  to  every 
thinking  mind,  or  at  least  to  entertain 
them  only  as  matters  of  inquiry  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  real  concerns  of  life.  But 
Clough  carried  them  about  with  him  ; 
they  formed  the  foreground  and  the 
background  to  nil  his  pictures  of  the 
world  ;  they  hung  like  a  thick  cloud  over 
his  spirit,  and  lay  like  obstacles  upon 
the  path  which  he  desired  to  tread.  TIi'ts 
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the  great  force  of  character  which  in 
times  of  more  settled  opinion  would  have 
rendered  him  distinguished  as  a  man  of 
action  was  neutralized ;  and  the  genius 
which  might  have  been  employed  upon 
some  solid  work  of  art,  was  frittered 
away  and  obscured  by  doubts.  His  own 
thoughts  corroded  the  intellect  which 
gave  them  birth,  and  the  best  powers  of 
his  nature  were  left  to  prey  upon  them¬ 
selves. 

It  maybe  asked  why  we  should  dwell 
upon  this  spectacle  of  a  bathed  intellect  ? 
Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  answer  this 
question  were  it  not  for  another  side  of 
Clough’s  character  in  which  we  see  the 
real  greatness  of  the  man.  Hampered  as 
he  always  remained  by  the  unsolved 
problems  of  the  world,  he  M’as  yet  con¬ 
tent  to  wait  and  "trust  though  every¬ 
thing  around  him  seemed  confused  and 
dark.  Such  daily  work  as  came  to  him 
be  did  with  all  his  might.  Above  all 
things  he  refused  to  acquiesce  in  make- 
believe  religions  and  opinions  of  which 
he  had  discerned  the  hollowness.  In 
the  midst  of  doubt  about  the  proper 
object  of  life,  he  never  swerved  from 
the  conviction  that  there  was  a  duty  to 
be  obeyed,  a  law  of  right  and  wrong 
which  should  not  be  transgressed.  And 
though  all  kinds  of  moral  and  religions 
questions  ])lagued  his  reason,  he  held 
fast  to  the  belief  that  truth  immutable 
abode  behind  the  clouds,  that  God,  the 
source  of  all  good  things,  was  cognizant 
of  what  we  thought  or  did  or  said.  The 
importance  of  such  a  faith  as  this  will 
not  be  undervalued  by  any  one  who  has 
observed  the  want  of. tone  and  moral 
helplessness  to  which  mere  skepticism 
leads  ;  who  has,  for  instance,  compared 
the  life  of  Clough  with  that  of  Alfred 
de  Musset,  a  far  greater  artist,  and  a  far 
less  estimable  man.  “The  New  Sinai,” 
“  The  Questioning  Spirit,”  and  the  lines 
beginning  “  Whate'er  when  face  to  face 
we  see,”  among  Clough’s  poems,  show 
the  depth  of  these  convictions  in  his 
soul.  Such  bitter  pieces  as  “  The  Latest 
Decalogue,”  “  There  is  no  God  the  Wick¬ 
ed  Saith,”  and  “  Easter  Day,”  prove 
that  his  lack  of  definite  beliefs  did  not 
spring  from  want  of  earnestness  or 
tnought,  but  that  he  had  passed  beyond 
the  standing  point  of  common  orthodoxy 
without  gaming  ground  sufficiently  sure 
to  base  a  new  creed  upon.  “  He  would 
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not  make  his  reason  blind,”  he  could  not 
solidify  the  prejudices  of  the  mass,  cry 

[leace  where  there  was  no  peace,  or  dis- 
lonestly  acquiesce  in  certain  formulas 
because  the  world  at  large  expected  it. 
The  poem  which  begins  “  O  Thou  whose 
Image  in  the  Shrine  of  Human  Spirits 
Dwells  Divine,”  is  a  sufficiently  clear  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  earnest,  if  sad  and  unde¬ 
fined,  faith  which  he  carried  with  him 
to  the  grave.  It  is  this  profound  rever¬ 
ence,  tliis  courage,  tlus  patience,  this 
sincerity,  this  belief  irt'  the  unseen,  this 
loyalty  to  doty,  which  we  admire  in 
Clough,  and  which  make  the  story  of  bis 
life  instructive.  We  need  these  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  present  day,  when  people  are 
too  ready  on  the  one  hand  to  hoot  down 
speculation  and  to  stifle  doubt,  while  oth¬ 
ers  take  a  pride  in  rushing  premature¬ 
ly  to  negative  conclusions.  The  per- 
plexities  of  Clough’s  mind  so  far  hindred 
Ids  activity  that  he  was  precluded  from 
achieving  all  the  academical  honors  that 
were  expected  of  him.  Before  leaving 
Rugby  the  competition  for  prizes  and 
distinctions  had  lost  for  him  the  charm 
of  novelty.  His  success  at  Balliol  suf¬ 
ficed  to  increase  bis  reputation,  but  not 
to  stimulate  ambition,  lie  took  a  second 
class  in  the  final  examinations,  and  after 
failing  to  obtain  a  fellowship  in  his  own 
college,  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  in 
1842.  Among  tutors  and  contempora¬ 
ries  his  renown  was  great,  far  greater 
than  his  actual  achievements  warranted. 
Freshmen  pointed  out  the  grave  and 
silent  scholar,  deep-voiced,  broad-chest¬ 
ed,  with  peculiar  reverence,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  professors  of  the 
university  is  still  wont  to  say  that  no 
man  he  has  known  at  Oxford  bore  so 
clear  a  mark  of  genius  as  Clough.  Per¬ 
sonally,  he  became  the  object  of  devoted 
friendship.  The  mixture  of  power  and 
tenderness,  of  thought  and  feeling,  of 
upright  honesty  and  diffidence,  which 
marked  his  character,’ drew  men  towards 
him.  He  proved  successful  as  a  private 
“  coach  ”  and  as  a  tutor  in  his  college. 
But  this  fair  state  of  things  was  not 
destined  to  last  long.  His  position  as 
the  fellow  and  tutor  of  a  great  college 
brought  him  necessarily  into  close  con¬ 
tact  with  many  of  the  principles  about 
which  he  had  serious  doubts.  He  was 
expected  to  teach  and  enforce  what  be 
could  at  most  but  half  believe,  and  thus 
47 
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perpetually  found  himself  in  a  false 
position.  His  own  language  illustrates 
the  painfulness  of  this  state  :  “  If  I  be¬ 
gin  to  think  about  God,”  he  writes, 

“  there  arise  a  thousand  questions,  and 
whether  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  answer 
them  at  all,  or  whether  I  should  not 
answer  them  in  the  most  diametrically 
opposite  purport,  is  a  matter  of  great 
doubt.  If  I  am  to  study  the  question,  I 
have  no  right  to  put  my  name  to  the 
answers  beforehand,  or  to  join  in  the 
acts  of  a  body,  a#!  be  to  practical  pur¬ 
poses  one  of  a  body,  who  accept  these 
answers  of  which  1  propose  to  examine 
the  validity.” 

Here  is  a  sorry  pass  for  an  earnest 
and  conscientious  man  who  has  signed 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  finds  him¬ 
self  reputed  by  his  colleagues  and  the 
world  as  one  of  their  paid  champions. 
Clough  felt  so  hampered  by  his  position 
at  Oriel,  that  he  decided,  in  1848,  to 
resign  his  tutorship:  almost  anything, 
he  thought,  was  “  honester  than  being 
a  teacher  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.” 
A  few  months  later  he  resigned  his 
fellowship  and  cut  himself  adrift  from 
Oxford.  By  this  step  he  gained  some 
freedom,  but  he  lost  pecuniary  advan¬ 
tages  of  no  slight  importance,  congenial 
occupations,  and  the  society  of  culti¬ 
vated  men.  His  father  had  recently 
failed  in  business,  so  that  this  sudden 
renunciation  of  a  lucrative  and  cetain 
post  made  his  relatives  not  a  little  anx¬ 
ious.  “  They  W’rote  kindly  and  temper¬ 
ately  on  the  whole,  ”  he  says,  “  made  the 
most  of  conscientiousness,  but  were 
alarmed  with  ideas  of  extreme  and  ex¬ 
travagant  views.”  To  Clough  himself 
the  breaking  of  bis  fetters  brought  a 
sense  of  infinite  relief.  He  spent  the 
Easter  vacation  of  1848  at  Paris,  among 
the  stirring  scenes  of  revolutions  and 
eounter-revolutions.  His  letters  at  that 
time  took  a  curiously  Carlylesque  tone, 
and  it  is  clear  that  from  the  various 
activities  around  him  he  caught  a  spark 
of  genuine  enthusiasm.  His  generous 
nature  sympathized  with  every  eflfort 
after  freedom ;  and  he  almost  won  for 
himself  the  title  of  socialist,  then  dread¬ 
ed  with  a  superstitious  terror,  by  the 
tirades  which  he  delivered  against  “  well- 
to-do-ism  ”  and  “  aristocracies.”  This 
spirit  prompted  him  to  write  at  Oxford, 
in  the  spring  of  1847,  a  pamphlet  on  the 


Duty  of  Retrenchment  during  the  Great 
Iritth  Pamine^  in  which  he  thus  appeals 
to  the  students  of  the  university :  “  O 
ye,  born  to  be  rich,  or,  at  least,  bom 
not  to  be  poor ;  ye  young  men  of  Oxford, 
who  gallop  your  horses  over  Bullingdon, 
and  ventilate  your  fopperies  arm  in  arm 
up  the  High  street,  abuse,  if  you  will, 
to  the  full  that  other  plea  of  the  spirits 
or  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  but  let  me 
advise  you  to  hesitate  ere  you  venture 
the  question.  May  I  not  do  what  I  like 
with  my  own  ?  ere  you  meddle  with 
such  edge  tools  as  the  subject  of  prop 
erty.”  The  poetical  aspect  of  these 
sympathies,  instead  of  the  didactic  or 
minatory,  was  set  forth  in  his  poem  of 
The  Bothie — a  pleasant  idyl  of  Oxford 
reading  parties,  written  in  the  autumn 
of  1 848.  It  is  clear  that  a  man  of  genius, 
so  well  provided  with  doubtful  opinions 
on  social,  political,  and  religions  ques¬ 
tions,  was  not  likely  to  keep  quiet  and 
at  ease  in  the  henroost  of  Oxford,  where 
heterodoxies  even  of  the  retrograde  and 
Romanizing  order  were  regarded  with 
great  horror. 

In  the  beginning  of  1849,  Clough  ac¬ 
cepted  the  headship  of  University  Hall, 
London.  This  institution  was  but  just 
founded,  and  before  it  came  into  w'ork- 
ing  order  he  had  time  to  visit  Rome, 
and  be  a  witness  of  the  extinction  of 
Mazzini’s  republic.  His  letters  from 
Rome  are  full  of  vigorous  thought  and 
graphic  touches.  It  was  during  his  de¬ 
tention  in  the  beleaguered  city  that  he 
wrote  the  Amours  de  Voyage,  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  regarded  as  his  most 
finished  poem.  The  autumn  found  him 
established  in  Gordon-square,  at  the 
head  of  his  hall,  alone,  and  compara¬ 
tively  free.  He  had  hoped  for  perfect 
liberty  of  thought  and  action  ;  but  this 
he  could  not  find.  In  fact  the  whole  of 
his  life  was  destined  to  prove  one  per¬ 
petual  hustling  against  orthodoxies — at 
Oxford  against  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
-English  Church — in  London  against  the 
orthodox jr  of  heterodoxical  opinions — 
in  America  against  the  orthodoxy  of 
established  Unitarians.  The  social  prob¬ 
lems  which  life  in  London  forces  upon  a 
solitary  man  plagued  him.  He  could 
not  fix  himself  to  money  making  as  the 
object  of  existence,  and  was  always  rest¬ 
less  as  to  the  utility  of  his  own  occupa¬ 
tions.  To  one  of  bis  friends  be  writes, 
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“  I,  like  you,  have  jnmped  over  a  ditch  I 
for  the  fun  of  the  experiment,  and  would  j 
not  be  disinclined  to  be  once  more  again 
in  a  highway,  with  my  brethren  and 
companions.  But  Spartam  nacttis  es, 

hanc  oma . Nothing  is  very  good 

anywhere,  I  am  afraid.”  Later  on  he 
said,  in  the  same  strain,  I  feel  some¬ 
times  as  if  I  must  not  trifle  away  time 
in  anything  which  is  not  really  a  work 
to  some  purpose,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  be  happy,  except  in  doing  that,  would 
be  a  mere  failure,  were  it  apparently 
suscessful.  It  sometimes  seems  to  be 
said  to  me  that  I  must  do  this,  or  else 
*  from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to 
have.’  There  is  nothing  very  terrible 
in  this,  but  I  cannot  get  myself  to  look 
at  things  as  mere  means  to  money  mak¬ 
ing  ;  and  yet  if  I  do  not,  I  seem  in  some 
sense  guilty.”  The  dramatic  poem  I)ip- 
gychuSy  written  in  1860,  shows  how  pro¬ 
foundly  his  whole  mental  constitution 
was  divided  and  distracted  by  the  sense 
of  unaccomplishment  and  misdirected 
energies.  Some  of  its  lines  are  pointed 
to  himself — 

“  Heartily  you  will  not  take  to  anything ; 
Whatever  happen,  don’t  I  see  you  stiU 

Living  no  life  at  all  ? . 

. Methinks  I  see  you 

Through  everlasting  limboes  of  void  time, 
Twirling  and  twiddling  ineffectively, 

And  indeterminately  swaying  for  ever.” 

In  fact  Clough  was  one  of  those  men 
who  long  for  work,  whose  consciences 
oppress  them  if  they  rest  a  moment 
idle,  but  who  cannot  set  their  hands  to 
anything  which  seems  to  them  worth 
doing.  They  are  too  acutely  critical  to 
put  their  faith  in  the  systems  that  satisfy 
other  raeu,  too  scrupulous  to  let  the 
question  go  unsolved,  and  use  their 
energy  in  the  pursuit  of  selfish  aims.  A 
church  is  the  proper  sphere  for  these 
men  ;  that  alone'  consecrates  daily  labor 
to  spiritual  ends,  and  relieves  the  zeal¬ 
ous  worker  of  importunate  responsibility. 
But  the  time  has  long  gone  by  since 
any  church  could  satisfy  the  mind  of 
such  a  man  as  Clough.  His  painful  sen¬ 
sibility  to  all  the  puzzles  of  the  world 
incapacitated  him  for  useful  labor  even 
when  he  most  desired  it. 

Yet  we  must  not  fall  into  a  one-sided 
view  of  Clough’s  character.  He  was  not 


a  sour  misanthropist  or  gloomy  dreamer. 
Much  humor  and  interest  in  many  sub¬ 
jects  are  shown  in  all  his  letters,  and 
the  creeds  which  supported  his  life  were 
of  a  high  and  noble  kind.  Of  religion 
he  speaks  thus :  “  My  own  feeling  does 
not  go  along  with  Coleridge  in  attribut¬ 
ing  any  special  virtue  to  the  facts  of  the 
Gospel  History.  They  have  happened, 
and  have  produced  what  we  know  have 
transformed  the  civilization  of  Greece  and 
Rome  and  the  barbarism  of  Gaul  and 
Germany  into  Christendom.  But  I  can¬ 
not  feel  sure  that  a  man  may  not  have 
all  that  is  important  in  Christianity  even 
if  he  does  not  so  much  as  know  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  existed.  And  I  do 
not  think  that  doubts  respecting  the 
facts  related  in  the  Gospels  need  give  us 
much  trouble.  Believing  that  in  one 
way  or  other  the  thing  is  of  God,  we 
shall  in  the  end  know,  perhaps,  in  what 
way,  and  how  far  it  was  so.  Trust  in 
God’s  justice  and  love,  and  belief  in  his 
commands  as  written  in  our  conscience, 
stand  unshaken,  though  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  or  even  St.  Paul  were 
to  fail. 

“  The  thing  which  men  must  work  at 
will  not  be  critical  questions  about  the 
Scriptures,  but  philosophical  problems 
of  grace,  and  free  will,  and  of  redemp¬ 
tion  as  an  idea,  not  as  an  historical 
event.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ‘  Atone¬ 
ment  by  a  Crucified  Saviour  ?  ’  How 
many  of  the  Evangelicals  can  answer 
that?  ” 

And  of  his  theory  of  life  we  hear — “As 
for  the  objects  of  life,  heaven  knows ! 
they  differ  with  one’s  opportunities,  (a.) 
Work  for  others — political,  mechanical, 
or  as  it  may  be.  (6.)  Personal  relations, 
fc.)  IMaking  books,  pictures,  music,  etc. 
\d.)  Living  in  one’s  shell.  ‘  They  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.’  ”  There 
is  nothing  fanciful  or  trivial  or  selfish  in 
either  of  these  creeds.  Insufficient  as 
they  may  be  to  happiness,  far  as  they  m.ay 
be  from  supplying  a  man  less  powerful 
than  Clough  with  energy  to  battle  in 
the  world,  they  reveal  to  us  the  patience 
of  a  calm  and  philosophio  mind.  “If  voe 
die  and  come  to  nothing,”  he  remarks, 
“it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  life 
and  goodness  will  cease  to  be  in  heaven 
and  earth.”  In  “  this  negative  stoicism 
of  a  man  defrauded  of  positive  creeds 
and  unwilling  to  relapse  into  selfish  in- 
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difference,  there  is  something?  which 
moves  admiration  even  more  than  pity 
in  the  midst  of  sadness.  University  Hall 
liaving  proved  a  failure  as  far  as  Clough 
was  concerned,  he  set  out  in  1852  to  try 
his  fortunes  in  the  New  World.  What 
it  cost  him  to  leave  England  may  easily 
he  guessed,  and  is  pathetically  expressed 
in  the  following  stanzas  of  a  poem  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  voyage : 

^  Come  back ;  come  back ;  and  whither  back 
or  why  ? 

To  fan  quenched  hopes,  forsaken  schemes  to 

tfy; 

Walk  the  old  fields ;  pace  the  familiar  street; 
Dream  with  the  idlers,  with  the  bards  com¬ 
pete. 

Come  back,  come  back. 

“  Come  back ;  come  back ;  and  whither  and  for 
what? 

To  finger  idly  some  old  Gordian  knot, 
Unskille<l  to  sunder,  and  too  weak  to  cleave, 
And  with  much  toil  attain  to  half  believe. 

Come  back,  come  back. 

“  Come  back ;  come  back ;  yea,  back  indeed 
do  go 

Sighs  panting  thick,  and  tears  that  want  to 
flow ; 

Fond  fluttering  hopes  upraise  their  useless 
wings. 

And  wishes  idly  struggle  in  the  strings, 

Come  back,  come  back.” 

There  was  even  pain  in  relinquishing 
his  old  perplexities,  or  rather  in  carry¬ 
ing  them  away  with  him  to  new  and  less 
congenial  scenes.  Yet  even  Clough  had 
reasons  in  the  history  of  his  own  family, 
in  his  political  sympathies,  and  in  the 
friendship  which  he  had  formed  for 
Emerson,  to  feel  less  doubtful  about  the 
advantages  of  expatriation  than  many 
were  who  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
colonies.  lie  travelled  with  Thackeray, 
and  soon  found  himself  in  the  society 
of  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Channing, 
Theodore  Parker,  Dana,  Lowell  and 
others.  The  Jiothie,  which  suited  Ameri¬ 
can  tastes,  had  gained  for  him  a  poet’s 
reputation ;  and  his  sound  scholarship  se¬ 
cured  him  the  certainty  of  work.  After 
settling  at  Cambridge  with  the  intention 
of  making  pupillizing  and  writing  ” 
his  vocation,  he  was  forthwith  engaged 
in  teaching  Greek  to  an  American  youth 
of  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  six  feet 
one  in  height,  and  in  preparing  for  the 
press  a  revised  edition  of  Dryden’s  Plu- 
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tarch.  But  he  found  it  languid  work. 
The  novelty  of  American  life  wore  off ; 
the  tyranny  of  fixed  opinions  made  it¬ 
self  felt  even  in  the  United  States,  and 
Clough  w’as  glad  enough  to  hear  of  a 
place  in  the  Privy  Council  Office  having 
been  procured  for  him  by  friends.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1863,  from  which 
time,  till  his  death  in  1861,  he  led  a  uni¬ 
form,  hardw'orking,  uneventful  life.  In 
1854  he  married,  and  subsequently  had 
two  children,  to  whom  he  W'as  most  de¬ 
votedly  attached.  The  nature  of  his  em¬ 
ployment  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
“  I  am  going  on  here,  w’orking  in  the 
office  in  the  ordinary  routine,  W’hich, 
however,  after  years  of  great  tuition,  is 
really  a  very  great  relief.  All  education 
is  in  England,  and  I  think  in  America, 
so  mixed  up  with  religious  matters,  that 
it  is  a  great  difficulty.”  Another  time 
he  says,  in  something  of  his  old  spirit, 
“  Well,  I  go  on  in  the  office— 
nihil  agendo — very  operose,  and  very 
nihil,  too.”  At  the  time  the  society  of 
eminent  men,  Carlyle  and  Tennyson  and 
others,  whose  friendship  he  formed  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  the  pretty 
regular  correspondence  which  he  kept 
uj)  with  his  American  acquaintances,  his 
lively  interest  in  homo  and  foreign  poli¬ 
tics,  and  the  reading  of  current  litera¬ 
ture,  supplied  his  life  w’ith  numerous  and 
pleasant  sources  of  occupation.  His  work 
was  unintermitting  in  its  energy.  The 
condition  of  the  educational  department 
of  the  Privy  Council  Office  at  the  time 
when  his  assistance  was  required,  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  exercise  those  administra¬ 
tive  powers  which  he  possessed  so  large¬ 
ly,  and  which  had  been  so  long  dormant. 
He  infused  new  life  into  the  system. 
Nor  was  he  content  with  his  official  la- 
I  bors,  but  continued  to  devote  his  spare 
I  time  to  conducting  for  Miss  Nighting'ale 
I  the  business  connected  with  her  Crim¬ 
ean  ex]>edition.  Two  years  before  his 
death  his  health  began  to  waver.  He 
visited  Greece  and  Constantinople  in  the 
April  of  1861,  and  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  travelled  in  the  Pyrenees.  Dur- 
I  ing  these  jonrneys  he  was  alone  ;  but  in 
I  that  summer  Mrs.  Clough  joined  him. 
They  went  together  across  the  Alps  to 
Florence,  w’here  his  health  gave  way  en¬ 
tirely  beneath  the  attack  of  a  malari¬ 
ous  lever.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  No- 
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vember,  in  hia  forty-third  year,  and  was 
buried  in  the  I’rotestant  cemetery  just 
outside  the  Porta  h  Pinti.  He  lies  not 
far  from  the  graves  of  W alter  Savage 
Landor,  of  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  and 
of  Theodore  Parker,  upon  the  slope  be¬ 
neath  the  cypress  trees  within  view  of 
“  quiet  pleasant  Fiesole,”  a  spot  second 
only  in  beauty  and  interest  to  Shelley’s 
grave  beneath  the  walls  of  Home. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  echo  the 
words  of  one  of  his  biographers,  who 
says :  “  This  truly  was  a  life  of  much 
performance,  yet  of  more  promise.” 
During  his  two-and-forty  years  Clough 
did  more  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  an  average  man ;  and  none  could 
have  cavilled  at  the  results  of  his  life 
had  it  not  been  palpable  from  first  to 
last  that  Clough  w'as  far  above  the  or¬ 
dinary  height  of  men.  This,  to  those 
who  knew  him,  was  stamped  on  his  face 
.and  form,  on  his  actions,  and  on  his  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions,  and  we  who  only  judge 
of  him  by  poems  and  remains,  may  find 
it  legible  upon  his  written  words. 

After  writing  many  pieces  in  the 
Rugby  Magazine^  Clough  began  his 
career  as  a  poet  at  Oxford  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  little  volume  of  fugitive 
pieces  called  Ambarvalia,  lie  and  his 
friend  Burbridge  brought  it  out  con¬ 
jointly  in  1848.  Shortly  after  this 
he  wrote  and  printed  The  Bothie  of 
Tuber  na  Vuolich ;  at  Home  in  1849 
he  composed  Amours  de  Voyage^  which 
wa.s,  however,  not  given  to  the  world 
till  1858.  In  the  following  year  he 
wrote  Bipfiychus  and  Easter  Bay^  the 
former  at  Venice,  the  latter  at  Naples. 
Thus  all  his  principal  poems  were  writ¬ 
ten  before  1851,  and  all  were  localized 
—  Scotland,  Home,  Venice,  and  Naples 
supplying  the  scenery  of  his  four  chief 
works.  After  1860,  his  genius  seemed 
to  have  fallen  asleep,  and  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  the  year  of  his  death  that  it  reap¬ 
peared  again  in  a  wholly  different  kind 
of  composition.  Mari  Magno,  or  Tales 
on  Boardy  consists  of  three  stories  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  told  on  successive 
nights  by  fellow-travellers  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  steamer.  They  are  written  in  the 
Btyle  of  Crabbe,  with  some  aflectat’on 
of  Crabbe’s  jirosaio  plainness,  but  more 
of  delicacy  than  the  Poet  of  the  bor¬ 
ough  ever  showed.  These  tales  have 


been  regarded  by  some  critics  as  falling 
off  from  Clough’s  earlier  productions, 
and  an  indication  of  failing  strength ; 
others  will  see  in  them  the  resurrection 
of  a  true  poetic  genius  in  a  new  and 
healthier  direction.  As  regards  expres¬ 
sion,  concentration,  and  vigor  of  descri|)- 
tion,  Tlie  Clergyman's  Tale  is  superior 
to  any  of  Clough’s  other  works.  We 
do  not  trace  in  it  the  painful  intensity 
of  Eister  Day^  but  the  subject  is  one 
that  enlists  the  broadest  human  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  does  not  ajipeal  merely  to  a 
passing  phase  in  some  distempered  souls. 
Mari  Magno  might,  in  our  opinion,  be 
compared  to  the  fresh  growth  of  young 
and  vigorous  shoots,  which  a  tree  puts 
forth  when  it  has  been  relieved  of  with¬ 
ered  or  decaying  branches.  The  specu¬ 
lations  out  of  which  Dipsychusy  Easter 
Dayy  and  Amours  de  Voyage  were 
w’oven,  interrupted  the  healthy  devel¬ 
opment  of  Clough’s  genius.  It  was  only 
when  he  absolutely  abandoned  them, 
and  directed  his  jioetic  powers  to  sub¬ 
jects  outside  himself,  and  capable  of 
true  artistic  treatment,  that  he  won  a 
place  among  the  poets  of  the  world. 
Death  put  a  stop  to  the  further  expan¬ 
sion  of  a  mind  which  showed  so  fair  a 
promise  of  nobler  and  more  enduring 
fruit.  Fixing  our  attention  upon  the 
poems  which  survive,  we  notice  that 
Clough’s  principal  defect  lay  in  the 

flower  of  expression,  lie  did  not  use 
anguage  with  any  facility,  so  that  his 
words  barely  and  unattractively  clothe 
thoughts  of  great  fertility  and  beauty. 
Even  in  bis  correspondence  this  is  ap¬ 
parent.  A  certain  meagreness  and  awk¬ 
wardness  of  speech  seems  habitual  to 
his  style.  In  spite  of  this  defect,  how¬ 
ever,  which  ought  to  have  resulted  in 
extreme  concentration,  he  was  frequent¬ 
ly  diffuse.  It  sometimes  seemed  as  if 
he  had  a  thought  he  could  not  seize,  and 
wandered  around  it  in  a  haze  of  barren 
words.  Pages  of  Dipsychus  will  illus¬ 
trate  this  criticism ;  they  are  tedious 
from  their  length  and  ambiguity,  and 
want  of  ornament.  On  the  other  hand, 
w'henever  Clough  felt  intensely,  and 
grasped  a  simple  thought  with  mastery, 
his  words  are  few,  and  fall  like  hammer 
strokes.  Nothing  can  be  more  impres- 
ive  in  its  naked  force  than  this  passage 
from  Easter  Day : 
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“  What  if  the  women,  ere  the  dawn  was  gray, 

Baw  one  or  more  great  angels,  as  they  say, 

.  (Angels,  or  Him  himself)  ?  Yet  neither  there,  nor  then, 

Nor  afterwards,  nor  elsewhere,  nor  at  all, 

Hath  He  appeared  to  Peter  or  the  Ten ; 

Nor,  save  in  thunderous  terror,  to  blind  Saul ; 

Save  in  an  after-Gospcl  and  late  Creed, 

He  is  not  risen,  indeed — 

Christ  is  not  risen  I  " 

Some  words  need  to  be  said  in  expla-  cry  of  want  and  pain  wrung  from  the 
nation  of  these  lines.  Easter  Day  is  to  soul  of  one  to  whom  belief  is  vital,  but 
Clough’s  other  poems  what  The  Ode  on  whom  reason  and  reflection  force  to  leave 
tfie  Intimations  of  Immortality  is  to  the  trodden  pathways  of  religious  faith. 
Wordsworth’s  volumes.  It  expresses  Its  tone  of  defiant  bitterness  is  very 
with  admirable  concentration  the  despair  characteristic  of  Clough.  He  was  not 
which  he  felt  when  he  compared  the  wont,  like  Alfred  de  Musset,  to  pour  out 
promises  of  Christianity  with  the  guilt  his  anguish  in  eloquent  apostrophes  to 
and  misery  of  men ;  the  bitterness  that  the  cruciBx  of  happier  and  humbler 
filled  his  soul  when  he  reflected  on  the  creeds;  he 'did  not  indulge  in  pathetic 
disappointment  of  long-cherished  hopes,  reminiscences ;  but  he  fixed  his  mind 
the  death  of  ancient  creeds,  and  the  ne-  upon  the  realities  of  present  experience, 
cessity  of  walking,  unenlightened  from  whether  hard  or  soothing.  By  the  side 
above,  in  a  dark,  wicked  world.  It  is  a  of  despair,  such  as  this — 

Eat,  drink,  and  die,  for  we  are  souls  bereaved  ; 

Of  all  the  creatures  under  heaven’s  wide  cope 
We  are  most  hopeless,  who  had  once  most  hope. 

And  most  belieflcss,  that  had  most  believed.  , 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 

As  of  the  unjust,  also  of  the  just — 

Yea,  of  that  Just  One  too  ! 

It  is  the  one  sad  Gospel  that  is  true — 

Christ  is  not  risen  1  ” — 

he  could  set  these  milder  meditations : 

“  Sit  if  ye  will,  sit  down  upon  the  ground. 

Yet  not  to  weep  and  wail,  but  camly  look  around. 

Whate’er  befell. 

Earth  is  not  hell ; 

Now  too,  as  when  it  first  began. 

Life  is  yet  life,  and  man  is  man. 

For  all  that  breathe  beneath  the  heaven's  high  cope, 

Joy  with  grief  mixes,  with  despondence  hope. 

Hope  conquers  cowardice,  joy  grief; 

Or  at  the  least,  faith  unbelief. 

Though  dead,  not  dead ; 

Not  gone,  though  fled ; 

Not  lost,  though  vanished. 

In  the  great  gospel  and  true  creed. 

He  is  yet  jisen  indeed; 

Christ  is  yet  risen.” 

If  we  seek  to  affiliate  Clough  to  his  plain  livers  and  high  thinkers,  lovers  and 
legitimate  predecessors  in  English  litera-  observers  of  nature  in  all  her  moods, 
ture,  we  shall  find  that  be  descends  lin-  philosophical  thinkers  and  liberal  politi- 
eally  from  Wordsworth.  The  two  poets  cians,  who  form  the  flower  of  English 
were  alike  strong  in  their  friendships,  literary  men.  How  deeply  Clough  sym- 
gonial  in  their  daily  life,  yet  bitter  and  pathized  with  the  beauties  of  nature  may 
unsparing  of  their  scorn  where  vice  or  be  seen  in  his  poem  of  the  Dothie.  It 
folly  called  for  hatred  and  contempt,  is  written  in  loose  hexameters  not  very 
They  both  belonged  to  that  breed  of  diflereut  in  their  jingling  measure  from 
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a  kind  of  prose.  This  undress  suited 
Clongh’s  style,  and  enabled  him  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  with  force  and  freedom. 
The  poem  is  an  Oxford  idyl,  showing 
how  men  live  together,  walk  and  talk 
and  dance  and  fall  in  love  when  they  as- 
seinble  in  a  summer  lon^  vacation  among 
highland  lakes.  The  simple  love  story 
which  relieves  this  narrative  is  very  well 
told.  Amourt  de  Voyage  pretends  to 
more  artistic  completeness ;  it  consists  of 
letters  from  Rome,  Florence,  and  else¬ 
where,  written  to  their  several  friends 
by  an  English  girl  and  a  self-analytical 
Englishman,  who  fall  in  love  with  each 
other.  Accidents  of  travelling  separate 
them,  and  we  never  know  the  end  of 
their  story.  The  elegiacs  of  this  poem 
faintly  recall  Goethe’s  Roman  elegies : 
the  hexameters  are  like  those  of  the 
Bothie.  Bipeychas,  as  its  name  implies. 


is  the  story  of  a  man  with  a  double  soul — 
or  rather  with  two  voices  in  his  soul ; 
one  impelling  him  to  seek  the  world  and 
action  and  indulge  his  instincts,  the 
other  leading  him  aside  to  meditation 
and  the  purity  of  a  secluded  life.  It  is 
the  old  contest  between  flesh  and  spirit, 
real  and  ideal,  action  and  dreaming,  the 
world  as  it  is  and  as  it  might  be,  viewed 
through  the  peculiar  medium  of  Clough’s 
perturbations  at  the  time  when  he  com¬ 
posed  it.  IIow  much  it  owes  to  Faust 
in  conception  and  execution  we  need  not 
inquire.  It  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
powerlessness  to  take  any  course,  the 
wiredrawn  subtlety,  the  high  moral  tone, 
and  the  mixed  motives  of  modern  skepti¬ 
cism.  One  or  two  passages  in  this  poem 
reveal  a  greater  fluency  of  language  than 
is  common  with  Clough.  We  will  con¬ 
clude  by  extracting  one  of  these : 


“  Oh  happy  hours ! 

Oh  compensation  ample  for  long  days 
Of  what  impatient  tongues  call  wretchedness  1 
Oh  beautiful  beneath  the  magic  moon 
To  walk  the  watery  way  of  palaces  ! 

Oh  beautiful,  o’crvaulted  with  gemmed  blue, 

This  spacious  court,  with  color  and  with  gold. 

With  cupolas  and  pinnacles,  and  points. 

And  crosses  multiplex,  and  tips  and  balls 
Wherewith  the  bright  stars  unreproving  mix, 

(Nor  scorn  by  hasty  eyes  to  be  confused) ; 
Fantastically  perfect  this  low  pile 
Of  Oriental  glory ;  these  long  ranges 
Of  classic  chiselling,  this  gay  flickering  crowd. 
And  the  calm  campanile.  Beautiful  I 
Oh  beautiful !  and  that  seemed  more  profound. 
This  morning  by  the  pillar  when  I  sat 
Under  the  great  arcade  at  the  review, 

And  took,  and  held,  and  ordered  on  my  brain 
The  faces  and  the  voices,  and  the  whole  mass 
O’  the  motley  facts  of  existence  flowing  by  1 
Oh  perfect,  if  ’twere  all  1  But  it  is  not ; 

Hints  haunt  me  ever  of  a  more  beyond ; 

I  am  rebuked  by  a  sense  of  the  incomplete. 

Of  a  completion  over  soon  assumed. 

Of  adding  up  too  soon.  What  we  call  sin, 

I  could  believe  a  painful  opening  out 
Of  paths  for  ampler  virtue.  The  bare  field 
Scant  with  lean  ears  of  harvest,  long  had  mocked 
The  vext  laborious  farmer ;  came  at  length 
The  deep  plough  in  the  lazy  undersoil 
Down-driving ;  with  a  cry  Earth’s  fibres  crack. 
And  a  few  months,  and  lo!  the  golden  leas. 

And  Autumn’s  crowded  shocks  and  loaded  wains.” 
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Satardty  Berlew. 

THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  HENRY  VIH .• 

Tiik  English  public  has  been  long 
enough  kept  waiting  for  a  translation  of 
Ranke’s  maturest  work — the  Hittory  of 
England^  chiefly  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Mr.  Froude  is 
energetically  nearing  the  close  of  his 
task  before  many  of  his  readers  are  en¬ 
abled  to  compare  the  execution  of  its 
earlier  portion  with  the  treatment  of  the 
same  subject  by  his  less  enthusiastic 
Grerraan  contemporary.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  well  that  some  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  veteran  professor’s  scholars  and 
followers  continue  to  develop,  at  all 
events  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  country¬ 
men,  some  of  their  master’s  views  which 
independent  study  seems  to  them  only 
to  confirm.  One  of  the  most  active 
members  of  this  school  is  M.  Mauren- 
brecher,  from  whose  nice  judgment  and 
diligent  research  may  be  expected  con¬ 
tributions  even  more  valuable  than  tliose 
which  he  has  already  furnished  to  the 
history  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
The  unpretending  series  of  lectures  re¬ 
cently  delivered  by  him  on  English  his¬ 
tory  during  that  period  is  valuable,  both 
in  itself  and  on  account  of  the  nctes  with 
which  he  has  accompanied  its  publica¬ 
tion.  The  archives  of  Simancas,  and 
the  publications  of  our  own  Record 
OflSoe,  have  equally  helped  to  furnish 
the  basis  of  these  very  interesting  essays, 
which,  composed  in  a  simple  and  direct 
style,  throw  much  light  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Tudor  reigns. 

As  an  example  of  M.  Maurenbreoher’s 
treatment  of  English  history,  founded  in 
the  main  upon  Ranke’s  views,  it  will 
Buflice  to  instance  his  account  of  the 
connection  between  the  foreign  policy 
of  Uenry  VIII.  and  the  events  which 
gave  rise  to  tlt^  great  schism  between 
England  and  the  Papal  authority.  This 
account  necessarily  brings  the  author 
more  than  once  face  to  face  with  Mr. 
Froude ;  but  it  is  written  in  no  contro¬ 
versial  spirit,  and  never  rises  above  a 
tone  of  mild  wonder  at  the  robust  faith 
of  Henry’s  uncompromising  champion. 
M.  Maurenbrecher  is  of  opinion  “that 


*  England  (n  EtforrnationMieUalter,  Vier  Vort- 
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the  state  of  affairs  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  exercised  a  more  potent  reaction 
upon  the  island-kingdom  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish  historians  of  our  day  seem  to  be 
aware  of,”  and  that  “  it  was  precisely  at 
the  most  decisive  moments  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  European  politics  decided  the 
course  of  affairs  in.  England.”  While 
assenting  to  the  general  truth  of  these 
propositions,  we  doubt  whether,  in  their 
application  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
M.  Maurenbrecher  has  not  gone  too  far ; 
whether,  at  all  events,  he  has  not  gone 
farther  than  Professor  Ranke  himself. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Henry  VII.  was 
a  doubtful  Inquest  to  his  self-willed  son. 
The  founder  of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  who 
had  formerly  been  almost  without  allies 
among  the  princes  of  Europe,  was  not 
unnaturally  doubtful  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  value  of  the  friendship  of  those 
whom  his  perseverance  and  good  for¬ 
tune  had  at  last  brought  to  liis  side. 
His  relations  with  Spain  had  latterly 
varied  from  warmth  to  coldness,  and 
back  again  to  lukewarmness ;  and  Catha¬ 
rine  of  Aragon,  the  resident  widow  of 
Prince  Arthur,  had  felt  the  effects  of 
each  successive  phase.  Meanwhile  the 
King  had  been  coquetting  with  the  honest 
kni^it  on  the  Imperial  throne,  ever  pro¬ 
lific  in  promises,  ever  careless  as  to  their 
performance,  ever  hopeful  and  ever  pen¬ 
niless.  The  death  of  his  father  made 
Henry  VIII.  master  of  the  question  of 
his  own  marriage,  and  of  the  foreira 
policy  of  which  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
accepted  as  the  sign.  The  young  King 
determined  to  marry  the  Infanta,  and 
thus  stultify  the  protest  into  which  he 
had  entered  by  his  father’s  directions. 
Mr.  Froude,  it  may  be  remembered, 
gently  insinuates  that  his  hero  was,  in 
his  innocence,  quasi  forced  to  this  fatal 
step.  “Being  himself  but  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  ho  w’as  persuaded  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Council,  in  spite  of  his  vow, 
and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  renew  his 
engagement.”  This  exceptional  docility 
is  more  naturally  interpreted  by  Ranke 
as  a  sign  that,  “  unless  all  appearances 
deceive,  political  considerations  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  inclination  of  the  King.” 
At  all  events,  the  act  involved  a  decisive 
alliance  between  Henry  VIH.  and  his 
father-in-law.  It  was  not  of  many  years’ 
duration,  for  from  the  year  1513  may  be 
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dated  a  new  and  more  important  phase  ' 
in  English  foreign  policy.  Under  the 
influence  of  WoUey,  Henry  closely  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  the  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian  I.  The  Imperial  sword  helped  ^ 
to  fight  the  battles  of  England  in  France, 
while  English  gold  filled  the  yawning 
coffers  of  the  Emperor’s  treasury.  For 
that  popular  monarch  and  faithful  friend  : 
was  ever  loud  in  his  demands  for  the  ! 
sinew’s  of  action,  in  return  for  which  he 
gave,  sometimes  the  use  of  his  military  ' 
prowess,  but  always  a  profusion  of  prom-  ^ 
ises — in  this  instance  amounting  to 
nothing  less  than  a  proffer  of  the  Crown 
of  France.  The  true  method  of  con¬ 
ciliating  this  ally  was  summed  up  as  fol¬ 
lows  by  Pope  Julius  II.  (quoted  by  Dr. 
Pauli  in  an  essay  on  European  Diplo¬ 
macy  in  the  Year  1516):  “Imperator: 
est  levis  et  inconstans ;  alienm  pecunim 
semper  mendicus,  quam  male  consurait 
in  venandis  camuciis ;  est  tamen  con- 
ciliandus  nomine  diaboli,  et  pccunia  sem- ; 
per  ei  est  danda.”  j 

It  was  the  direct  interest  of  Charles  i 
V.  to  hold  fast  to  the  English  alliance,  ' 
with  the  help  of  w’hioh  France  might  be  ; 
overthrown,  and  the  first  step  accora-  > 
plished  towards  the  universal  monarchy 
of  tha  House  of  Hapsburg.  Wolsey 
was  to  be  rewarded,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Emperor,  with  the  Papal 
tiara.  The  oflTer,  whether  seriously  | 
made  or  not,  was  seriously  understood. ; 
On  two  successive  occasions  the  Em- ; 
peror  broke  his  promise.  The  second  i 
abandonment  of  his  pretensions  con- . 
verted  Wolsey  into  a  personal  enemy  of  j 
Charles  V.,  who,  in  a  doubly  fatal  hour 
for  himself^  had  promoted  the  election  ' 
of  Clement  VII.  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  ^ 
M.  Maurenbrecher  show’s  that  tlie  Eng- 1 
lish  ^Minister  lost  no  time  in  commenc¬ 
ing  to  intrigue  with  France,  and  that  i 
the  battle  of  Pavia  only  delayed  the  con- 1 
elusion  of  a  triple  alliance  against  the  , 
Imperial  pow’er  by  the  Pope  and  the 
French  and  English  Crowns. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  delicate 
question  arises  as  to  the  influence  of  this 
important  turn  in  European  politics  upon 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  English  King. 
With  regard  to  the  fact  of  the  operation 
of  such  an  influence  there  can  of  course 
be  no  doubt,  but  there  is  much  diflSculty  I 
in  estimating  its  relative  importance,  I 
and  in  fixing  the  order  of  events  as  they  ^ 


occurred.  The  motives  which  actuated 
Henry  in  agitating  for  a  divorce  were 
doubtless  threefold — namely,  his  desire 
for  an  heir,  his  aversion  to  the  Emperor, 

:  and  his  w’ish  for  Anne  lioleyn.  The 
first-mentioned  motive  has  an  all  but 
undisputed  preeminence  in  Mr.  Froude’s 
pages : 

“  No  one  [says  M.  Maurenbrecher  in  a  note] 
will  think  of  denying  the  great  importance  of 
these  circumstances  and  observations;  but 
Froude’s  account  lacks  the  due  consideration 
of  all  sides  of  the  question.  lie  has  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  insisted  upon  the  connection  between 
the  divorce  and  the  change  in  Wolsey’s  Eu¬ 
ropean  policy ;  and  he  has  completely  over¬ 
looked  the  intention  of  "Wolsey  to  substitute 
a  French  for  a  Spanish  marriage.  The  pane¬ 
gyrical  tone  of  his  History  almost  allows  the 
idea  to  suggest  itself  to  the  reader,  as  if  Henry 
had  separated  from  his  wife  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  as  it  were  from  a  consideration  for  the 
national  interests  of  England.  How  far  more 
objective  and  how  far  truer  appears,  by  way 
of  contrast,  the  exposition  of  lianke !  ” 

Tlioso  w’ho  remember,  in  addition  to 
the  passages  referred  to  by  M.  Mauren¬ 
brecher,  the  exquisite  pathos  with  w’hich 
Mr.  Froude  dwells  upon  Henry’s  recom¬ 
mendation  of  straightforward  dealing  to 
the  Pope  as  “  words  which  have  a  sad 
interest  for  us,  when  w’e  consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  of  them  has 
been  dealt  with,” .will  not  quarrel  with 
the  gentle  irony  of  the  above  remarks. 
To  the  “  objective  ”  pages  of  Ilnnke  we 
accordingly  turn.  He  show’s  that  the 
only  mode  of  bringing  about  a  definitive 
rupture  between  En^and  and  the  His- 
pano-Burgundian  house  w’as  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  marriage  with  Catharine,  and 
the  substitution  in  its  place  of  a  French 
match  ;  the  marriage  with  Catharine  be¬ 
ing  itself  the  result  of  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  which  had  produced  the  first  war 
of  Henry  VIII.  against  France.  Wolsey 
is  proved  to  have,  as  early  as  the  year 
1527,  busied  himself  w’ith  this  scheme. 
Ranke  allows  full  weight  to  the  motive 
of  obtaining  an  heir,  without  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  which  Henry  VIII.  would  hardly 
have  entered  into  Wolsey’s  combina¬ 
tions  ;  and  finally  he  observes  that 

“The  above-mentioned  motives  of  foreign 
and  domestic  policy,  the  very  religious  scru¬ 
ples,  were  actually  existent ;  but  it  would  be 
refusing  to  see  with  open  eyes,  to  deny  that 
this  new  passion  [for  Anne  Boleyn]  which 
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fed  on  the  eipecUtion  of  the  divorce  not  ab- 
solutelj  refused  by  the  spiritual  power,  fur¬ 
nished  the  most  powerful  personal  impulse 
for  carrying  out  that  divorce." 

Common  sense  will,  we  think,  agree 
with  the  eminent  historian  ;  bnt  their  re¬ 
mains  the  inquiry,  not  wholly  an  idle 
one,  though  probably  never  to  be  an¬ 
swered  quite  satisfactorily,  as  to  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  first  idea  of  the  divorce. 
Mr.  Froude  thinks  that  the  purpose  had 
been  maturing  in  the  King’s  mind  for  i 
years ;  and  this,  while  possibly  true,  is  ■ 
at  all  events  easily  said.  What  is  known 
for  certain  is  that,  as  early  as  1525  (two 
j/fors  after  tJie  election  of  the  Pope), ! 
Queen  Catharine  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  i 
had  become  determined  enemies;  and 
that  in  the  same  year  Henry  is  found 
writing  to  Charles,  proposing  a  marriage 
between  the  latter  and  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  English  Crown — by  which 
means  the  Emperor  would  come  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  monarchy  of  the  world.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  divorce  came  from  Wolsey,  that 
its  justification  was  sought  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  an  heir,  and  tliat  its  execution 
was  due  to  the  King’s  passion  for  Anne 
Boleyn. 

Wolsey  fell  becanse  he  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  the  divorce  which  he  bad  promised 
to  bring  about.  Indeed  the  injured  mon¬ 
arch,  “  putting  faith  in  Wolsey’s  prom¬ 
ises”  (as  Mr.  Froude  half  plaintively] 
adds),  had  begun  to  live  with  his  new 
Queen  before  he  was  rid  of  the  old.  M. 
Maurenbrecher  has  shown  with  sufficient 
clearness  why  the  Pope,  originally  not 
disinclined  to  listen  to  the  English  de¬ 
mand,  gradually  grew  deaf  to  it  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  vehemence  wdth  which  it 
w’as  urged.  In  the  year  1529  the  quar¬ 
rel  between  Pope  and  Emperor  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  from  that  date  there 
was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  gratify¬ 
ing  the  wishes  of  the  English  King,  even 
by  the  pis  aUer  of  a  bigamous  solution. 
When  the  Queen  appealed  from  the  Leg¬ 
ate  to  the  Pope,  the  former  received  the 
appeal,  and  his  departure  from  England 
signalized  the  opening  of  the  last  phase 
of  the  question.  Henry  determined  to 
help  himself,  and  the  last  hour  had  ar¬ 
rived  for  the  Papal  supremacy  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  hypothetical  questions  which 
arise  are,  therefore,  the  following — Had 
the  alliance  between  the  Emperor  and 
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England  been  mainUuned,  would  the  at¬ 
tempt  for  obtaining  the  divorce  from 
Home  have  ever  been  made  ?  Had  the 
Emperor  not  been  reconciled  to  the 
Pope,  w’ould  that  attempt  have  remained 
unsuccessful  ? 

M.  Maurenbrecher  will,  w’e  hope,  be 
enabled  to  develop  more  fully  in  some 
future  work  the  probable  solution  of  this 
and  of  other  questions  treated  in  these 
lectures.  His  view  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  Queen  Elizabeth — or  rather  of  the 
policy  which  the  wisdom  of  Cecil  grad¬ 
ually  induced  her  to  adopt — is  clearly 
and  successfully  brought  out.  He  has 
added  another  to  the  tliousand  accounts 
of  the  catastrophe  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots — accounts  which  vary  scarcely  less 
than  the  authentic  portraits  of  the  un- 
fortun.ate  Queen  ;  but  we  have  no  space 
to  follow  him  into  the  discussion  oi  an¬ 
other  doubtful  question. 


The  EreogeUcel  ChrleteDdom. 

SCIENCE  AND  ATHEISM. 

It  is  a  fact  which  can  no  longer  bo 
disguised,  and  over  which,  were  disguise 
practicable,  it  would  be  both  cowardly 
and  criminal  to  draw  a  veil,  that  modern 
science  has  developed  strong  atheistic 
tendencies,  and  that  there  have  of  late 
been  symptoms  rather  of  increase  than 
of  abatement  in  the  petulant  dogmatism 
with  which  some  men  would  exclude 
from  the  universe  that  Spirit  which  called 
it  into  existence.  The  frank  D.arwinian- 
ism  of  the  President’s  address  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
Nottingham  was  alarming ;  but  the  mere 
advoaacy  of  the  theory  of  an  unbroken 
continuity  of  natural  causation  from  the 
dawn  of  being  until  now,  would  have 
been  comparatively  unimportant  if  care 
had  been  taken  to  make  it  plain  that  the 
speaker  believed  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  to  have  originated  in  the  creative 
fiat  of  the  Almighty.  The  melancholy 
fact,  however,  is,  that,  neither  in  its  com¬ 
mencement  nor  in  its  progression,  neither 
in  its  beginning,  middle,  nor  end,  neither 
as  its  Alpha  nor  as  its  Omega,  was  the 
Most  High  assigned  by  the  President 
any  place  in  his  own  universe.  The  tide 
of  mechanical  force  has  rolled  on  from 
all  eternity.  No  one  set  it  flowing.  No 
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one  can  tell  whither  it  flows.  Such,  in 
its  practical  result,  was  the  doctrine  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  British  public  by  our  most 
authoritative  scientific  association  at  its 
last  annual  meeting. 

Accusation  of  individuals  could  in  no 
case  do  any  good,  and  our  readers  will 
not  expect  from  us  indulgence  in  invec¬ 
tive.  We  call  no  man  an  atheist.  The 
operations  of  the  mind  are  so  subtle  that 
one  man  may  with  perfect  conscientious¬ 
ness,  and  with  clear  conciousness  of  in¬ 
tellectual  consistency,  accept  conclusions 
which  to  another  man  would  seem  utter¬ 
ly  absurd,  or  refuse  to  draw  inferences 
from  which  another  mind  would  deem 
it  impossible  to  escape.  But  it  is  our 
duty  to  counteract,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  all  influences  which  seem  to  us 
to  1)6  injuiious  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  calculated  to  sap  the  Christian  faith 
of  the  community ;  and  wo  cannot  en¬ 
tertain  a  doubt  that  the  effect  upon  or- 
din.'iry  minds  of  such  speculations  as 
those  which  made  up  the  address  of  the 
President  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  the  British  Association  must  be  fa¬ 
vorable  to  atheism.  The  time,  therefore, 
appears  to  have  arrived  when  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  all  those  who  act  in  any 
/  way  upon  public  opinion  should  do  their 
best  to  bring  into  prominence  and  rec¬ 
ognition  those  grand  truths  upon  which 
man’s  belief  in  spiritual  realities  —  in 
God,  in  immortality — reposes. 

Exhaust  what  professes  to  be  the  logic 
of  atheistic  science  in  relation  to  the 
existence  of  a  Divine  Being,  and  it  can 
come  only  to  this — that,  how  far  soever 
the  search  is  extended  into  the  universe, 
no  Creator  is  sten. 

“  I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  sun, 

In  eagle’s  wing  or  insect’s  eye,” 

and,  not  finding  Him,  I,  the  follower  of 
Comte  and  Darwin,  declare  that  He 
does  not  exist,  or  at  least  cannot  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

We  remark,  first  of  all,  that,  whether 
this  argument  is  forceful  or  forceless,  it 
has  little  more  cogency  now  than  it  had 
in  times  before  physical  science,  strictly 
so  called,  came  into  existence.  If  God 
could  not  be  seen  by  man  in  the  things 
immediately  around  him — if  there  was 
no  visible,  sensible  trace  of  Him  within 
the  horizon  of  the  unassisted  senses — it 
is  an  obviously  paltry  and  puerile  argu¬ 


ment  to  say  that  the  telescope  has  taken 
us  farther  among  the  stars  overhead,  and 
the  microscope  shown  us  new  wonders 
among  the  grasses  at  our  feet,  and  that 
no  God  having  yet  been  discovered,  it  is 
evident  that  none  exists.  The  tacit  as¬ 
sumption  in  this  train  of  reasoning  is 
that  spiritual  existence  can  be  detected 
by  sense — that  God  can  be  M«n.  It  may 
save  trouble  to  those  who  rely  upon  such 
arguments  if  we  grant  them,  as  w’e  do 
without  hesitation,  that,  if  they  extended 
the  researches  of  their  science  to  the 
utmost  frontier  of  immensity,  and  if 
their  investigations  into  the  past  enabled 
them  to  survey  material  existence  from 
the  first  moment  when  matter  was  until 
now,  they  would  not,  with  the  eye  of 
sense,  discover  God.  Spiritual  things 
must  bo  spiritually  discerned ;  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  the  incarnate  God, 
the  mere  bodily  eye  could  see  but  a  man. 
God  must  be  seen  here  or  nowhere ;  if 
we  do  not  find  Him  in  this  spot  of  earth 
which  we  occupy,  it  will  be  vain  to 
search  for  Him  among  the  stars.  The 
Roman,  looking  into  the  holiest  of  holies 
in  the  Hebrew  temple,  and  seeing  there 
no  graven  image,  proclaimed  that  there 
w'as  no  God  in  the  place,  and  that  the 
Jews  worshipped  no  deity.  Had  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  survey  throughout  the  entire 
created  universe,  his  eye  would  still 
have  been  met  by  what  to  him  would 
have  seemed  blank  nothing.  In  this 
wonderful  and  glorious  universe,  which 
is  in  very  truth  the  holy  of  holies  where¬ 
in  dwelleth  God,  the  man  who  expects 
to  find  a  material  God  will  find  none. 
To  him,  as  to  the  Roman  general,  the 
reply  to  be  rendered  is,  “  God  is  a  Spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.” 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  we  cannot  by 

E'ng  and  by  fingering  discover  the 
d  of  the  universe,  can  we  by  similar 
methods  discover  mind  in  this  our  bod¬ 
ily  frame?  No.  With  microscope  and 
scalpel,  urging  our  inquiries  further  and 
ever  further,  increasing  at  every  step  the 
delicacy  of  our  analysis,  we  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  mind.  The  spirit  of  man  eludes 
us.  Sense  knows  only  what  can  be  seen 
or  felt,  and  we  cannot  see  or  feel  a  soul, 
xlere,  too,  it  is  childish  cither  to  say  that 
we  have  now  pushed  our  analysis  so  far 
that  we  can  pronounce  decisively  that 
mind  does  not  exist ;  or  that,  if  only  we 
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continued  the  investigation  a  little  longer 
we  might  come  upon  the  spirit  of  which 
we  are  in  quest.  Whether  it  is  with  the 
external  universe,  or  with  the  individual 
man  that  we  deal,  it  will  bold  good  that 
the  method  of  investigation  by  sense 
alone,  prosecute  it  to  what  lengths  we 
may,  will  eternally  be  at  fault. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  How  are 
we  to  come  upon  the  traces  of  spirit  ? 
By  falling  back  from  sense  upon  the 
higher  faculty  of  consciousness.  We 
are  conscious  that  we  think,  that  we  feel, 
that  we  know,  that  we  ■will.  We  are 
conscious  of  a  spiritual  force  within  us 
to  which  all  material  force  residing  in 
our  members  is  subject.  We  are  con¬ 
scious  that  this  spiritual  power,  this  in¬ 
ner  self,  this  that  thinks,  and  knows,  and 
wills  is  in  a  stricter  sense  we  than  the 
bodily  frame  which  it  inhabits  and  ani¬ 
mates.  We  perceive,  besides,  that  the 
mental  force  now  discovered  is  the 
mightiest  originating  force  in  the  world. 
To  the  spirit  of  man  is  traceable  all  the  j 
change  tnat  has  been  wrought  in  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  earth  by  what  we  call  civili¬ 
zation  and  physic^  progress.  Matter 
has  been  maae  the  slave  of  this  invisible 
power — the  clay  of  which  mind  is  the 
potter.  The  elements  of  nature,  dumb 
and  blind,  have  been  struggled  with  and 
conquered.  Mind  has  directed  the  tele¬ 
scope  upon  the  midnight  sky ;  mind  has 
held  the  microscope  as  it  pierced  into 
the  infinitude  of  littleness  under  our  feet. 
Mind  does  not  see  itself  with  the  eye  of 
sense,  because  the  eye  of  sense  is  but  its 
humble  instrument.  If  a  man  is  not 
conscious  of  his  spiritual  existence,  it  is 
sure  enough  that  be  will  not  be  shown 
it  by  sense ;  if  he  is  not  conscious  that 
he,  the  spirit,  the  mind,  the  knowing, 
thinking  force,  holds  sense  in  his  band, 
and  uses  it  according  to  his  will,  he  is 
not  likely  to  realize  that  he  m  a  spirit. 
But  the  man  whose  habits  of  thought 
are  most  mechanical  can  hardly  fail 
to  grasp  the  idea  that,  in  all  be  sees 
of  man’s  achievement  upon  earth,  in  the 
towered  dties  standing  for  centuries  on 
plain  or  by  river  side,  in  the  fertile  fields 
stretching  over  wide  spaces  where  of  old 
were  but  the  forest  and  the  rock,  in  the 
steamship  furrowing  steadily  the  face  of 
ocean  against  wind  and  tide,  in  the  rail¬ 
way  tram  darting  through  the  bosom  of 
the  mountain,  in  the  telegraphic  wire  | 
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which  “  puts  a  girdle  round  the  world  in 
forty  minutes,”  in  the  picture,  the  statue, 
the  poem,  the  library  of  great  books, 
the  force  at  work  has  been  the  force  of 
mind.  “  There  is  nothing  great  on 
earth  but  man  ;  there  is  nothing  gre.at  in 
man  but  mind.”  And  yet  sense,  grop¬ 
ing  about  the  world  for  ever,  analyzing 
the  tissues  of  the  brain,  tracing  the 
I  neri’es  to  their  roots,  will  never  see,  or 
I  touch,  or  in  any  way  discover  aught  but 
matter.  To  sense  alone,  man  is  a  body 
and  the  universe  is  a  coffin.  Such  a  view 
is,  w'e  pronounce,  incredible.  We  start 
from  man — the  mind,  the  spirit,  of  this 
lower  world. 

lias  the  sjiirit  of  man  anything  to  tell 
us  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  It  has.  It  tells 
us,  first,  that,  as  mind  is  the  sole  origi¬ 
nating  cause,  discoverable  by  us  on  the 
earth,  so  mind  must  naturally  and  rea¬ 
sonably  bo  supposed  to  bo  the  primal 
cause  in  the  universe.  We  are  conscious 
that  mind  can  originate.  Matter  we  con¬ 
ceive  as  dead.  Matter  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  as  originating  anything;  we  pro¬ 
nounce,  therefore,  that  the  original  cause 
of  the  universe  was  mind.  And  if,  in 
the  universe  around  us,  w'e  behold  adap¬ 
tation  of  part  to  part,  combination  of 
various  elements  towards  one  purpose, 
“how  animate  adjusts  itself  to  inani¬ 
mate,  rational  to  irrational,  and  this  that 
we  name  nature  is  not  a  desolate  phan¬ 
tasm  of  a  chaos,  but  a  wondrous  exist¬ 
ence  and  reality,”  can  we  fail  to  derive 
from  all  this  convincing  evidence  that 
an  Infinite  Spirit  h.a8  created  and  sus¬ 
tains  the  frame  of  things  ?  We  are  thus 
introduced  to  what  is  called  the  design 
argument,  respecting  which  so  much  has 
been  said  both  for  and  against,  ■which 
some  have  rashly  and  groundlessly  as¬ 
serted  to  bo  void  and  invalid,  which  has 
been  illustrated  ■w’ith  marvellous  felicity 
by  Paley,  Brougham,  and  Owen,  and 
which  is  corroborated  with  each  new 
step  in  the  advance  of  science.  Looking 
the  elaborate  reasonings  of  Mr.  Darwin 
and  his  followers  in  the  face,  we  ask 
them.  Has  anything  discovered  by  them 
prov^,  or  tended  to  prove,  that  matter 
can  create  or  design  ?  When  astronomy 
has  extended  her  survey  to  the  outer 
chambers  of  immensity,  has  she  not  re¬ 
turned  with  the  same  testimony  as  that 

firesented  by  the  clod  at  our  feet — name- 
y,  that  matter  is  not  an  agent  but  acted 
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upon ;  not  a  force,  but  an  object  operated 
upon  by  forces?  Science  has  discovered 
no  power  in  the  universe  which  does 
what  mind  can  do,  what  w’e  see  mind 
doing ;  and  the  wisest  of  those  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  belief  in  a  God  do  not  now 
profess  to  determine  or  declare  what 
energy  it  is  which  originated  and  sus¬ 
tains  the  universe,  but  merely  affirm  that 
no  such  energy  is  cognizable  by  us.  We 
reply  that  we  </o  perceive  a  force,  perceive 
it  by  the  eye  of  consciousness  within  us, 
pereeive  it  by  its  effects  in  the  world 
around  us,  which  force,  in  relation  to 
matter,  ia  causative  and  original.  There 
is  in  matter  no  analogy  to  that  force  by 
which  man  has  modified  the  appearance 
of  the  physical  world  and  worked  out 
his  systems  of  civilization.  Mind  has 
made  human  history.  Mind  built  Nine¬ 
veh,  Athena,  Rome,  London.  Granted 
that  we  cannot  point  to  an  instance  of 
creation,  strictly  so  called,  effected  by 
the  human  mind.  Granted  that  man 
cannot  make  anything  out  of  nothing. 
Granted  that,  even  in  the  supreme  work 
of  art,  in  the  poem  of  a  Homer,  a  Shake¬ 
speare,  a  Milton,  genius,  inscrutable  as 
its  methods  may  be  to  us,  deals  with  ma¬ 
terials  furnished  it  by  memory.  Still, 
the  form  imparted  by  the  poet  is  new, 
and  within  the  whole  material  universe 
where  do  we  behold  m.atter  making  so 
near  an  approach  to  absolute  creation  ? 
Where,  in  the  material  universe,  do  we 
behold  matter  effecting  the  most  distant 
resemblance  to  what  is  done  by  this 
originating  and  arranging  power  of 
mind  ?  That  finite  mind  should  not  be 
able  to  create  the  world  was  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  ;  but  if  we  raise  this  mind-power, 
this  spiritual  force,  of  the  existence  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  and  whose  ef¬ 
fects  we  behold  around  us,  to  infinitude, 
all  difficulty  vanishes.  By  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  an  Infinite  Spirit  every  problem  is 
soluble.  In  the  spirit  of  man,  the  image 
in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  mirrored, 
in  so  far  as  finite  can  mirror  infinite,  we 
have  a  wdndow  through  which  streams 
in  upon  us  the  light  of  the  spiritual  uni¬ 
verse,  and  from  dead  matter  we  rise  to 
the  living  God. 

The  fundamental  error,  then,  of  the 
scientific  atheists  of  our  day  is  in  their 
method.  It  is  mechanical,  external, 
superficial,  false.  They  exalt  the  senses, 
which  are  the  mere  servitors  of  mind, 
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into  the  mind’s  masters,  and  terrible  is 
the  bondage  to  which  they  thus  doom 
the  spirit  of  man.  Looking  outwardly 
upon  physical  nature,  and  upon  that 
alone,  they  have  been  met  only  by  the 
silence  and  death  of  matter,  and  God  has 
remained  unknown  to  them.  They  have 
“  sailed  through  the  universe  of  worlds, 
and  found  no  Maker  thereof;  descended 
into  the  abysses  where  Being  no  longer 
casts  its  shadow,  and  felt  only  the  rain¬ 
drops  trickle  down ;  and  saw  only  the 
gleaming  rainbow  of  creation,  which 
originated  from  no  Sun  ;  and  heard  only 
the  everlasting  storm,  which  no  one  gov¬ 
erns  ;  and  looked  upwards  for  the  Divink 
Eye,  and  beheld  only  the  black,  bottom¬ 
less,  glaring  Death’s  Eye-socket.”  Not 
the  less  ghastly  will  this  eye-socket  be, 
that  it  is  lit  up  with  the  glitter  of  those 
unnumbered  worlds  which  science  dis¬ 
plays  upon  the  vault  of  immensity. 

But  not  only  does  the  eye  of  conscious¬ 
ness  reveal  mind  as  a  force  and  as  the 
most  potent  and  original  of  forces,  the 
ear  of  consciousness  hears  a  voice  in  the 
chambers  of  man’s  spirit,  which,  care¬ 
fully  listened  to,  is  discerned  to  be  a 
voice  speaking  from  God.  A  new  world 
is  thus  opened  up  to  us ;  the  world  of 
moral  relation ;  duty  speaks  to  us  with 
aa  authority  which  we  feel  to  be  Divine. 
Readers  may  recollect  that  noble  passage 
in  w’hich  Kant,  the  great  German  meta¬ 
physician,  declares  that  the  two  objects 
which  impressed  him  as  transcendent  in 
sublimity  were  the  starry  heavens  and 
the  conscience  of  man.  The  mechanical 
philosopher — he  whose  whole  system  of 
thought  and  of  things  is  what  sense  has 
revealed  to  him,  or  what  he  can  con¬ 
struct  from  sense — will  never  account 
siitisfactorily  for  the  imperative  nature 
of  duty.  Out  of  matter,  to  construct  a 
conscience — this  is  a  problem  which  the 
mechanical  philosopher,  the  man  who 
holds  that  the  senses,  assisted  by  the  in¬ 
struments  of  the  scientific  investigator, 
are  the  sole  media  through  which  truth 
can  be  revealed  to  us,  will  never  solve. 
All  he  can  do  is  to  refine,  to  elaborate, 
to  wire-draw,  with  a  view  to  showing 
that  the  stem  command,  “Thou  shalt 
not,”  uttered  in  a  man’s  breast  when  he 
is  tempted  to  sin,  is  a  suggestion  of  util¬ 
ity,  or  a  hint  that  pleasure  is  to  be 
gained.  “  There  is  no  resource  for  it,” 
says  an  eloquent  writer,  “  but  to  get  into 
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that  interminable  ravelment  of  Reward 
and  Approval,  virtue  being  its  own  re¬ 
ward  ;  and  assert  loader  and  louder — 
contrary  to  the  stern  experience  of  all 
men,  from  the  Divine  Man,  expiring 
with  agony  of  bloody  sweat  on  the  ac¬ 
cursed  tree,  down  to  us  two,  O  reader 
(if  we  have  ever  done  one  duty) — that 
virtue  is  synonymous  with  pleasure.” 
Virtue  is  not  synonymous  with  pleasure, 
nor  vice  with  pain.  Conscience  is  no  mere 
consideration  of  reward  or  punishment. 
Remorse  is  no  mere  sensation  of  discom¬ 
fort  arising  from  disregard  of  physical 
law.  It  is  the  revelation,  in  every  soul 
of  man,  of  God  the  Moral  Governor,  as 
the  instinctive  demand  for  a  first  cause 
is  the  revelation  of  God  the  Creator  of 
the  Universe.  And  now,  indeed,  the 
heavens  open  round  man.  He  knows 
himself  related  to  a  Divine  Spirit,  and 
his  relation  to  that  Divine  Spirit  becomes 
infinitely  the  most  important  fact  bear¬ 
ing  upon  his  condition.  lie  feels  himself 
emerging  from  the  world  of  matter,  of 
time,  of  change ;  he  believes,  or  at  least 
he  surmises,  that  the  law  of  his  spiritual 
existence  is  an  image  of  the  law  of  exist¬ 
ence  for  the  Infinite  Spirit,  and  that  he 
is  an  immortal.  Beyond  this,  un.assisted 
reason  and  conscience  can  hardly  lead 
him  ;  beyond  this,  certainly,  unassisted 
reason  and  conscience  have  never  led 
man.  They  bring  him  to  the  threshold 
of  a  higher  revelation  and  leave  him 
there — upon  his  knees.  Thus  do  science 
aad  philosophy  rightly  so  called — science 
and  j)hilosophy  regarding  man  not  in  a 
partial,  fragmentary  manner,  as  if  he 
were  a  mere  material  existence,  but 
looking  into  both  the  worlds,  that  of 
matter  and  that  of  mind — conduct  men 
gradually  away  from  atheism  towards 
the  temple  of  the  Christian  God.  N  ature 
can  do  no  more  for  man  ;  the  candid,  in¬ 
telligent,  reverent  mind  inquires  whether 
more  has  been  done  for  him  by  the  Di¬ 
vine  Spirit  who  is  above  nature. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  enter  upon 
a  consideration  of  the  particular  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  Christian  religion.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  they  come  in  with  force 
and  appropriateness  after  what  has  been 
taught  to  man  by  the  theology  of  re.ason 
and  of  conscience.  For  it  is  surely  un¬ 
deniable  that  reason  and  conscience, 
left  to  themselves,  have  demonstrated 
their  incapacity  to  do  for  man  what  he 


requires.  Never  in  human  history  has 
their  power  been  adequate  to  prevent 
the  prostration  of  society  beneath  hor¬ 
rible  forms  of  vice,  degrading  and  de¬ 
stroying.  A  law  of  virtue  without  a 
type,  a  divinely-sanctioned  type,  of  good¬ 
ness,  has  never  been  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  men  or  nations  from  “  failing  in  a 
world  of  sin.”  Cruelty,  licentiousness, 
falsehood,  universal  dishonesty,  have 
made  up  the  spectacle  presented  by  na¬ 
tions  which  were  not  guided  by  the 
light  of  Divine  revelation.  A  law  of 
moral  life,  a  Divine  ideal  of  conduct — 
these  have  been  vouchsafed  to  man  in 
the  revelation  of  God’s  will  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  The  mode 
of  the  revelation,  combining  a  display,  in 
miracle,  of  God’s  infinite  power,  with 
the  unfolding  of  a  pure  morality  an<l* 
the  announcement  of  facts,  otherwise 
undiscoverable  by  man,  relating  to  his 
spiritual  destiny  and  the  intentions*  of 
his  Heavenly  Father  respecting  him,  is 
exactly  such  as  a  consideration  of  the 
theology  of  reason  and  of  conscience 
would  have  led  us  to  expect.  The  great 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  that  man  is  not 
now  in  his  normal  spiritual  condition, 
but  h.'is  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
sin  ;  that  a  Redeemer,  even  the  Son  of 
God’s  love,  has  been  found  for  him  ;  that 
the  Triune  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  will  receive  him  back,  in  Christ, 
into  the  family  of  God,  and  admit  him 
to  the  everhasting  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light — these  all  harmonize  with 
what  M’e  knew  of  man  before,  but  carry 
him  infinitely  farther  than  was  possible 
for  unaided  reason  and  conscience. 

To  follow  the  trains  of  thought  thus 
suggested  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  sp.ace.  Our  intention  was 
to  point  out  how  false  as  well  as  meagre 
is  the  view  of  man  in  all  his  concerns 
and  attributes  which  can  be  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  those  things 
only  which  sense  can  reveal.  We  pro¬ 
test  against  this  extinction  of  the  light 
within,  this  abnegation  of  man’s  higher 
nature  and  nobler  powers.  Those  who 
have  compared  the  scientific  celebrities 
of  our  day  with  the  great  men  of  past 
ages  may  or  must  often  have  been  struck 
with  a  certain  poverty  and  tenuity  of 
thought,  a  certain  thinness,  almost  pue¬ 
rility,  of  character,  pertaining  to  the 
former ;  and  we  cannot  help  suggesting 
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that  the  circumstance  may  be  accounted 
for  by  considering  that  the  men  of  the 
present  are  content  with  sense  and  sight, 
while  the  men  of  the  past  lifted  up  the 
inner  eye  to  God,  Freedom,  Immortality, 
and  lived  by  faith. 


Chamben’i  Joarn«L 
CELESTIAL  CEREMONIES. 

BARnAROus  countries  and  their  sav¬ 
age  populations  are  strange  and  inter¬ 
esting  to  read  about ;  and  travellers’ 
stories  concerning  them,  however  ill 
told,  have  an  irresistible  charm,  which 
surmounts  their  literary  defects,  and  su- 

f)er8cde8  that  of  civilized  adventure,  at 
east  within  European  limits.  Another 
class  of  narratives  have  almost  equal 
interest,  and  are  in  certain  aspects  still 
more  strange ;  they  are  those  which 
introduce  us  to  systems  of  civilized  life 
utterly  different  to  our  own  in  motive, 
history,  principle,  and  progress  —  sys¬ 
tems  built  upon  other  foundations,  and 
sustained  by  modes  of  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  quite  foreign  to  ours.  The  dissimi¬ 
larity  is  the  first  feature  apt  to  strike 
the  attention,  in  reading  such  narratives ; 
and  as  each  detail  only  adds  to  the  first 
effect,  the  freshness  and  novelty  of  the 
description  of  scenes,  persons,  and  cus¬ 
toms  absolutely  new  to  us,  are  apt  to  be 
lost  in  the  constant  pressure  of  the  sense 
of  contrast,  in  the  preponderance  of  our 
observation  of  what  the  strange  race  is 
not,  over  our  perception  of  what  it  is. 
The  more  matter-of-fact,  the  less  sugges¬ 
tive  the  writer’s  style  is,  the  less  we  are 
exposed  to  this  temptation  of  reading 
the  history  of  foreign  civilized  nations 
by  the  light  of  our  own  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  ;  and  therefore  the  Kev.  Justus 
Doolittle’s  book  on  the  Social  Life  of 
the  Chinese  is  one  of  the  most  instruc¬ 
tive  which  has  yet  been  w’ritten  con¬ 
cerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  largest 
and  least  known  empire  in  the  world.* 
We  have  all  attained  a  sort  of  surface 
notion  of  the  Chinese.  We  know  they 
have  sloping  eyes,  pigtails,  petticoats. 


*  Social  Life  of  the  Chineee  ;  v>Uh  tome  Ae- 
eoHKt  m  their  Rdufou*,  Oovemmenlal,  and  Btiti- 
nest  Cwtomt  and  Opinions.  By  Kev.  Justus 
r>oouTTLK.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  New-York: 
Harper  A  Brothers, 


deformed  feet  in  the  upper  walks  of  so¬ 
ciety,  peculiar  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
eating  and  drinking,  including  dog-pie 
and  boiled  wine.  We  don’t  think  them 
handsome,  though  we  have  sefti  Chang ; 
or  dignified,  though  the  Celestial  ambas¬ 
sadors  have  done  the  duty  of  a  London 
season,  without  going  to  the  Derby, 
however.  We  know  a  little  about  Hong¬ 
kong,  and  less  about  Shanghai ;  we 
have  read  the  Abbe  Hue,  and  Mr.  For¬ 
tune,  and  Dr.  Rennie,  and  the  English 
Tae-ping,  and  yet  it  is  not  venturesome 
to  say  that  few  of  us  feel  any  familiarity 
with  Chinese  affairs,  or  sympathy  with 
the  Chinese  people.  We  have  heard 
about  the  early  Christian  Missions,  their 
failure,  and  the  martyrdom  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  ;  of  the  coolie  question  and  the 
social  discontent  produced  by  Chinese 
immigration  in  Australia ;  of  the  affair 
of  the  Summer  Palace,  and  of  Mr.  Com¬ 
missioner  Yeh —  whose  name,  we  have 
been  told,  is  to  be  pronounced  like  “  yes  ” 
in  German  and  Dutch — and  at  first  sight 
this  looks  like  a  tolerably  respectable  cat¬ 
alogue  of  useful  knowledge ;  but  it  is  not : 
in  reality,  we  know  very  little  of  the 
Flowery  Land.  Considering  the  huge 
space  it  occupies  in  the  expanse  of  the 
wonderful  earth,  and  the  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  inhabit 
it,  the  great  empire  which  stretches  its 
vast  length  across  the  map  of  Asia, 
whose  borders  are  the  countries  of  im¬ 
memorial  antiquity  which  are  the  earli¬ 
est  landmarks  of  the  human  race,  before 
w’hose  traditions  our  most  ancient  are 
the  puny  devices  of  yesterday,  merits 
closer  study  than  it  receives  at  our  hands, 
who  have  so  much  to  read  about,  that 
China  is  laid  aside,  somehow,  and  the 
convenient  season  for  making  ourselves 
acquainted  with  its  history  never  comes. 

Mr.  Doolittle  is  a  conscientious  and 
minute  chronicler;  and  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  has  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
wiser  than  its  fellows,  by  at  least  an  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  the  city  of  Fuh- 
chow,  or  the  “  Happy  Region,”  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Fuh-kien, 
situated  on  the  river  Min  ;  and  is  about 
as  fairly  representative  a  Chinese  city, 
as  self-contained,  as  any  which  could  be 
selected  for  the  instruction  of  the  gen- 
eral  public.  Fuh-chow  occupies  the  cen¬ 
tral  position  of  the  five  ports  opened  to 
foreign  trade  and  residence  at  the  end 
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of  the  Opinm  War,  and  is  equally  dis¬ 
tant  from  Canton  and  Shanghai.  It  is 
a  walled  city,  afibrding  pleasant  prom¬ 
enades  on  foot,  or  in  the  favorite  sedan 
chairs ;  it*numbers  one  million  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  chosen 
place  of  dwelling  in  ease  and  dignity  of 
nnmerous  retired  official  dignitaries  of 
the  empire.  It  is  a  great  literary  cen¬ 
tre  ;  and  as  it  is  not  easy  to  connect  the 
idea  of  much  literary  activity  with  the 
Chinese  printed  and  written  characters, 
it  is  good  to  correct  such  erroneous  no¬ 
tions,  and  to  learn  that  at  Fuh-chow  is 
the  official  residence  of  the  imperial 
commissioner,  the  literary  chancellor, 
and  the  unofficial  residences  of  many 
men  of  high  literary  attainments  ;  also, 
that  all  the  literary  graduates  of  the  first 
degree  over  the  province  of  Fuh-kien, 
which  includes  the  large  and  beautiful 
island  of  Formosa,  must  appear  at  Fuh- 
chow  twice  in  each  period  of  five  years, 
to  compete  in  the  provincial  examina¬ 
tion  hall  for  the  second  deCTee,  if  they 
desire  to  compete  for  that  degree  at  all. 
On  these  occasions,  the  “  educated  tal¬ 
ent  ”  of  the  province  musters  by  thou¬ 
sands — a  statement  which  has  rather  an 
odd  effect  on  readers  who  have  had  their 
notions  of  China  mainly  formed  by  the 
late  Mr,  Albert  Smith.  All  this  “edu¬ 
cated  talent  ”  appears  to  us  to  affect  the 
mental  and  moral  attitude  of  the  people 
very  little ;  and  the  result  of  close  and 
elaborate  descriptions — drawn  from  long 
personal  observation  and  experience  of 
the  present,  and  from  impartial  study  of 
every  record  of  the  past,  within  reach — 
is,  that  the  Chinese  are,  as  was  said  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  only  full-grown 
children.  The  unpleasant  aspects  of 
childhood  are  distinctly  to  be  seen  in 
the  national  character :  its  instinctive 
cruelty,  its  silliness,  its  love  of  senseless 
gauds,  its  incapacity  to  understand  the 
beauties  of  nature,  its  superficiality  and 
fickleness,  its  self-conceit,  and  ready, 
touchy  jealousy.  The  simplicity,  the 
grace,  the  generosity,  and  the  more  po¬ 
etical  aspects  of  childhood,  are  wanting 
in  the  Chinese  character,  which  is  grasp¬ 
ing,  narrow,  and  inconceivably  credulous 
and  siipei-stitious,  without  any  mixture 
of  the  romantic,  the  graceful,  or  the 
beautiful  in  its  superstitions.  The  elab¬ 
orate  idolatry  of  the  people,  who  boast 
an  immemorial  civilization,  has  some¬ 


thing  in  it  more  distressing,  more  repul¬ 
sive,  more  hopeless,  than  the  rude  sav¬ 
age  ignorance  of  the  most  debased  In¬ 
dian  tribes ;  than  the  utter  absence  of 
recognition  of  the  supernatural  among 
the  Australian  aborigines;  or  than  the 
melancholy,  material  aspiration,  taught 
by  their  frightful  life-long  condition  of 
absolute  want,  to  the  starved  and  frozen 
Esquimaux.  The  angular  artificiality,  the 
“infinite  littleness”  which  pervades 
everything  Chinese,  which  we  remark 
in  their  most  elaborate  works  of  art, 
from  the  decorations  of  a  vast  Buddhist 
temple  to  the  designs  on  a  tea-cup,  are 
peculiarly  noticeable  in  Their  religious 
and  social  ceremonies.  It  is  easy  to  get 
into  one’s  mind,  and  retain  in  one’s 
memory,  facts  concerning  the  commer¬ 
cial  importance  of  China,  the  ways  and 
moans  by  which  the  vast  population  of 
the  empire  and  its  huge  vague  depen¬ 
dencies  exist,  the  unwieldy  fabric  of  its 
government,  and  the  peculiarities  of  its 
cultivation  and  industries.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  get  into  one’s  mind  a  picture 
of  Chinese  localities — of  the  streets,  in 
which  no  vehicles  are  to  be  seen,  and 
only  government  officials  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  on  horseback.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  picture  crowds  of  the  Chinese 
people ;  the  process  is  easy  enough 
where  features  and  complexion  are 
monotonous^  where  dress  never  varies 
either  in  material  or  in  form.  But  what 
is  difficult  is  to  get  at  the  reality  of 
human  lives  all  overlaid  by  a  multitude 
of  little  forms  and  observances,  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  silliest  and  mean¬ 
est  notions,  and  which  trammel  every 
incident  and  event  of  solemn,  joyful,  or 
sorrowful  importance  in  existence  with 
fantastic  gear,  and  foolish  mummeries  at 
once  ghastly  and  grotesque.  It  is  the 
contrast  between  the  civilization  of 
China,  its  venerable  history,  its  vast 
and  multiplied  industries,  its  place  in 
the  sphere  of  humanity — which,  though 
concentrated,  and  producing  little  effect 
outside  its  own  limits,  is  largo  and  im¬ 
portant —  and  the  contemptible  folly 
which  pervades  the  actual  life  of  every 
family,  that  strikes  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Doolittle’s  book  so  painfully. 

^ye  do  not  shrink  with  any  sense  of 
incongruity,  however  strong  that  of  dis¬ 
gust  may  be,  from  the  Obi  and  the  fetich 
of  the  African,  from  the  Angeko  of  the 
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.Esquimaux,  from  the  Anton  of  the  Bor-  largely  in  demand ;  and  the  “  door  ” 
nean,  from  the  medicine  man  of  the  which  appears  to  resemble  the  stage  rep- 
Iroquois.  Either  the  savage  tribes  to  resentation  of  a  triumphal  arch,  is  ar- 
whora  these  delusions  are  a  law,  will  ranged  as  follows :  It  is  made  out  of 
disappear  in  their  savagery,  or  will  be-  bamboo,  covered  with  red  and  white 
come  civilized,  and  these  wretched  su-  paper,  and  is  some  seven  feet  high  by 
perstitions  will  lose  their  stay ;  but  the  three  feet  wide.  The  furniture  is  so  ar- 
heathenism  which  is  the  law  of  civiliza-  ranged  that  the  priests  and  the  party  pass- 
tions  so  old  that  those  of  Europe  are  but  ing  through  this  door  can  go  around  and 
of  yesterday  in  comparison  with  them —  around  without  doubling  on  their  track, 
it  is  from  the  contemplation  of  this  that  One  of  the  priests — who  wears  a  fancy 
the  mind  shrinks  with  pain.  Not  only  is  colored  shirt,  and  has  on  his  head  a  cu- 
Chinese  heathenism  revolting  and  despio-  riously  shaped  head  dress — takes  in  one 
able  when  regarded  from  the  point  of  I  hand  a  small  bell,  or  a  sword  having 
comparison  with  Christianity,  but  it  is  small  bells  fastened  to  the  handle,  and  in 
so  when  compared  with  other  forms  of  the  other  a  horn,  and  commences  rocit- 
heathenism.  An  immeasurable  gulf  of  ing  formulas  or  incantations  in  front  of 
inferiority  divides  its  mean,  low,  crapu-  this  door,  which  is  often  at  this  time 
Ions  devices,  its  wretched  aspirations,  its  standing  near  the  centre  of  the  room, 
silly  oheateries,  from  the  poetical  mythol-  The  priest,  thus  dressed,  personates 
ogies  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  its  sole  ‘  mother,’  in  the  act  of  performing  magic 
superiority  to  the  hideous  Mexican  form  i  spells  for  the  purpose  of  saving  chib 
of  idolatry  consists  in  the  absence  of  hu-  j  dren  from  evil  spirits  and  unhealthy  and 
man  sacrifices.  Its  dogmas  are  weak,  I  malignant  influences.  The  Paterfamilias, 
obscure,  complicated,  and  calculated  to  |  or,  if  dead  or  absent,  some  one  in  his 
affect  only  the  lowest  instincts  of  the  stead,  takes  the  child  who  cannot  walk, 
human  mind  ;  its  details  are  inconceiv-  or  is  sick,  in  his  arms ;  and  the  other 
ably  childish,  and  would  be  laughable,  children,  if  any,  take  a  single  stick  of 
were  they  not  lugubriously  oppressive  lighted  incense  in  their  hands.  The 
and  tiresome.  Fortune-telling  and  paper  priest  blows  his  horn,  and  advances 
flowers  accompany  every  action  in  life,  slowly  through  the  door,  followed  by 
from  betrothal,  in  which  they  play  a  Paterfamilias  and  all  the  children  of  the 
conspicuous  part,  to  burial,  which  it  is  family.  All  the  other  priests  are  at  this 
hard  to  believe  can  be  a  solemnity  in  the  time  doing  something  to  aid,  as  beating 
eyes  of  the  performers  of  such  elaborate  the  drum  and  clapping  their  cymbals, 
and  idiotic  mummeries  as  those  pre-  The  head  priest  brandishes  the  sword  in 
scribed  on  the  occasion.  The  ceremonies  the  air,  or,  in  its  place,  he  sometimes 
of  betrothal  and  marriage,  of  worship-  flourishes  a  whip  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
ping  the  parents  of  bride  and  briile-  snake,  as  though  he  was  striking  an  in¬ 
groom  respectively,  are  of  the  dreariest  visible  object.  The  door  is  then  taken 
absurdity  ;  and  those  which  precede  and  and  placed  at  one  of  the  four  corners  of 
accompany  a  birth,  especially  those  i  i-  the  room,  and  the  priest,  father  and 
flicted  on  a  Chinese  infant  during  his  children  again  pass  through  it  in  a  simi- 
first  three  days  of  existence,  are  perhaps  lar  manner.  It  is  then  successively 
the  silliest  of  all.  Innumerable  ceremo-  placed  in  each  of  the  corners,  and  again 
nies  are  gone  through  before  the  child  in  the  centre,  where  it  is  respectively 
is  a  year  old  ;  among  these,  “  passing  i  passed  through  by  the  priest  and  his  fol- 
through  the  door  ”  is  the  strangest.  If  lowers.  Soon  after  this,  the  door  is 
the  child  be  sickly,  it  is  passed  through  hacked  in  pieces,  and  its  parts  set  on  fire 
the  door  once  or  twice  a  month  ;  and  as  and  burned  in  the  open  court  of  the 
it  takes  a  whole  day  to  perform  the  cer-  house,  or  in  the  street.’’  The  active  and 
emony,  it  must  be  very  invigorating  to  all-pervading  influence  of  spirits,  espe- 
the  young  invalid  and  his  relatives.  A  cially  of  the  evil  kind,  is  the  very  cen- 
number  of  goddesses  are  implored  to  be  tral  belief  of  the  wretched  delusion  un¬ 
present,  and  are  supposed  to  be  willing,  der  which  these  creatures  live.  The 
on  the  correct  and  emphatic  enunciation  ceremonies  of  propitiation  are  endless, 
of  their  names  and  addresses;  incense,  and  one  ludicrous  part  of  the  folly  is  that 
>  candles,  rattles,  and  tinsel  paper  are  they  fondly  flatter  themselves  they  can 
Nsw  ScKHS— Vol.  IV.,  No.  6.  48 
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deceive  the  evil  spirits,  and  induce  them 
to  leave  their  children  unmolested,  by 
pretending  to  dislike  them,  by  subjecting 
them  to  certain  insulting  treatment,  and 
especially  by  calling  them  bad  names,  of 
which  “  Buddhist  priest,”  beggar,” 
“  refuse,”  “  dirt,”  are  supposed  to  be  the 
most  effectively  contumelious.  If  one 
read  about  Mr.  Baker’s  and  Captain 
Speke’s  friends  on  the  White  Nile,  or 
Lord  Milton’s  Assiniboines  doing  these 
things,  and  returning  respectively  to 
their  ant-hills  and  their  wigwams,  it 
would  be  sufficiently  humiliating  ;  but 
the  idea  of  a  people  who  buy  and  sell, 
who  make  war,  who  understand  diplo¬ 
macy,  who  despise  all  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind,  who  have  the  whip-hand  of  the 
world  in  many  industries,  who  have  a 
grand  system  of  philosophy,  and  plenty 
of  purple  and  linen,  worshipping  gods  of 
the  measure,  the  bedstead,  the  eaves  of 
the  house,  and  doing  it  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  cut  paper  and  Dutch  cheese,  is 
infinitely  borriUe. 

The  superstitious  treatment  of  disease 
is  an  extraordinary  feature  in  Chinese 
social  life.  Death,  they  account  for  by 
saying  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
“  reckoning  of  heaven  ;  ”  and  it  would 
appear  that  in  this  at  least  the^  are  not 
far  out  of  theirs.  Recovery  ip  by  the 
grace  of  some  particular  god  or  goddess. 
The  general  practice,  as  a  preservative, 
is  the  propitiation  of  a  certain  destructive 
divinity,  concerning  whose  operations 
they  entertain  a  very  uncomfortable  no¬ 
tion.  They  imagine  that  this  evil  god 
works  by  mysterious  inffuenoes  existing 
between  and  among  the  members  of  a 
family,  and  resulting  in  illness.  Hence 
innumerable  bril>es  offered  to  this  pleas¬ 
ant  familiar,  and  large  profits  to  the 
Taouist  priest.  The  formulas  employed 
for  the  expulsion  of  deadly  inffuenoes 
proceeding  from  evil  spirits  are  painfully 
absurd,  especially  “  the  mandate  of  the 
arrow.”  This  is  an  arrow-like  utensil, 
two  leet  long,  with  the  word  “  Com¬ 
mand  ”  upon  it,  which  is  begged  by  a 
dishevelled  and  weeping  procession  from 
the  temple  of  some  powerful  god,  rot  up 
in  the  centre  of  a  table,  and  worshipped 
with  burning  of  incense  and  candies  un¬ 
til  the  sick  dies  or  recovers.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  case,  the  temple  gets  a  thank  offering. 
The  catalogue  of  the  absurdities  perpe¬ 
trated  in  cases  of  disease  is  of  a  melan¬ 


choly  length.  One  of  its  items  is  the . 
invitation  of  the  god  of  medicine  to  the 
house.  A  friend  of  the  sick  man  goes  to 
the  temple  of  the  god,  and  having  tick¬ 
led  bis  ears,  and  thus  gained  his  atten¬ 
tion,  makes  bis  request.  Then  he  rubs 
a  portion  of  the  god’s  body  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  afflicted  part  of  the  pa¬ 
tient.  I.Astly,  having  burned  candles 
and  incense  before  the  image  of  the 
“  Doctor,”  he  returns  to  the  home  of  his 
friend,  carrying  some  of  the  ashes  taken 
from  the  censer  standing  before  the  god. 
These  ashes  represent  the  “Doctor,” 
and  must  be  treated  with  respect  and 
reverence  by  the  family.  They  are  done 
up  in  red  paper,  and  placed  in  the  censer 
belonging  to  the  household,  and  incense 
and  candles  are  daily  burned  before 
them,  accompanied  with  kneeling  and 
bowing.  Another  pleasant  notiou  en¬ 
tertained  by  them  is,  that  disease  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  enmity  of  the  spirit 
of  a  deceased  person,  and  priests  are 
employed  to  use  formula  for  dissolving 
or  untying  grudges,  a  portion  of  which 
performance  consists  of  getting  ten  men 
to  become  “  security  ”  for  the  sick  person. 
The  ceremony  of  endeavoring  to  bring 
back  the  departing  spirit  by  carrying 
about  the  sick  man’s  clothes  on  a  bam¬ 
boo  pole,  with  a  number  of  antics  in 
which  a  white  cock  aud  a  bright  mirror 
perform  important  iiarts,  must  be  ex¬ 
tremely  trying  to  the  gravity  of  even 
the  most  sympathizing  foreigner.  Hir¬ 
ing  a  priest  to  ascend  a  ladder  of  kuives 
is  an  expensive  but  very  favorite  re¬ 
source  in  cases  of  urgency  ;  and  the 
burning  of  a  paper  image,  with  a  quau- 
titv  of  household  stuff  to  enrich  the 
holocaust,  as  a  substitute  for  the  inva¬ 
lid,  is  found  very  efficacious  in  cheating 
the  god  who  desires  his  decease.  Epi¬ 
demics  are  believed  to  be  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  “  five  emperors,”  which  are 
five  particularly  hideous  specimens  of 
“  bogey,”  much  dreaded  by  the  people 
of  Full-chow.  The  celestial  lady  who 
patronizes  sinall-pox,  looks  her  part  to 
perfection.  These  horrible  idols  are  car¬ 
ried  in  procession  in  July  and  August, 
to  prevent  summer  diseases. 

When  all  has  proved  vain — when  the 
gods  have  finally  refused  to  be  either 
propitiated,  bribed,  or  duped,  and  John 
Chinaman  has  really  gone  to  correct  his 
impressions  in  another  sphere,  the  oere- 
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monies  for  death,  mourning,  and  burml 
begin,  and  are  quite  on  a  par  with  those 
which  have  preceded  tliem.  Of  these, 
“  moving  round  the  bridge  ladder,”  and 
burning  a  miniature  paper  sedan  for  the 
use  of  the  dead,  are  perhaps  the  most 
absurd.  Before  burial,  there  is  bringing 
water  in  the  morning,  waiting  on  the 
dead  at  meal  time,  and  worshipping  the 
“  longevity  ”  picture.  One  item  in  the 
performance  has  an  especially  strange 
sound  to  foreign  ears — it  is  “  informing 
the  ten  kings  of  hell  of  the  death  of  the 
individual.”  Whether  this  is  done  with 
a  strict  view  to  the  honest  discharge  of 
liabilities,  is  not  explained.  The  meri¬ 
torious  ceremonies  performed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dead  are  numerous  and 
extraordinary.  Among  them  are  the 
burning  an  image  of  a  crane,  and  trunks 
of  mock  money  and  mock  clothing — they 
have  a  ‘‘  frugal  mind,”  it  seems,  and  do 
not  forget  that,  though  they  have  not 
cheated  the  god  in  the  main  particular, 
they  may  do  so  in  the  lesser — sending 
money  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  deceased, 
or  fur  the  use  of  the  animal  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  the  ceremony  in  propitia¬ 
tion  of  the  ten  kings  of  hell. 

The  worship  of  their  ancestors  by  the 
Chinese  has  a  poetical  side,  wanting  in 
all  other  customs  and  ceremonies  ;  and 
had  their  idolatry  rested  there,  it  would 
have  been  reconcilable  with  the  “  edu¬ 
cated  talent”  of  which  Mr.  Doolittle 
speaks,  and  of  the  re.ally  high  state  of 
cultivation  and  prosperity,  of  which  he 
gives  numerous  proofs,  statistical  and 
otherwise ;  but  as  if  the  grotesque  must 
needs  come  into  everything  these  people 
do,  the  pretty  and  even  pathetic  “  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  ancestral  tablet”  is  made 
ridiculous  by  the  custom  of  making  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  dead.  On  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  an  ancestor,  his  surviv¬ 
ing  descendant  makes  kindly  inquiries 
of  him,  in  regard  to  health  or  food,  by 
dropping  on  the  floor  before  the  tablet 
two  pieces  of  wood,  each  piece  having 
an  oval  and  a  flat  side.  The  character 
of  the  answer  of  the  dead  is  supposed 
to  be  indicated  by  the  relative  positions 
of  the  same  after  reaching  the  floor.  If 
the  first  reply  is  unfavorable,  another 
trial  is  made ;  for  it  would  never  do  to 
desist  from  inquiring  so  long  as  the  re¬ 
ply  indicated  displeasure  or  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  deceased. 
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The  mythology  of  which  all  this  non¬ 
sensical  posturing  is  the  outward  ex¬ 
pression,  18  singularly  silly  and  uninter¬ 
esting.  In  vain  will  a  trace  of  the  grace 
and  meaning,  the  poetry  and  the  subtle¬ 
ty  of  classic  inventions,  be  sought  in  the 
coarse,  fantastic,  childish  complications 
of  Celestial  superstition. 


REV.  RUFUS*  ANDERSON,  D.D. 

A  AXKTCH  BT  THB  KUITOK. 

F EW  men  have  spent  a  more  truly  use¬ 
ful  and  honored  life,  and  few  men  have 
diffused  abroad,  by  means  of  such  an  in¬ 
strumentality,  a  more  benign  and  lasting 
influence  upon  the  best  interests  of  the 
human  race,  in  foreign  and  Pagan  lands, 
than  the  eminent  man  and  minister 
whose  portrait  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  ot  this  number  of  The  Eclectic 
Magazine.  Well  and  widely  known  and 
honored  by  many  wise  and  good  men,  bis 
compeers  and  associates  in  the  great  and 
sacred  cause  of  Christian  Missions,  who 
have  lived  and  labored  for  the  past  half 
century  in  this  country,  his  official  acts, 
his  wise  counsels,  and  his  far-reaching 
sagacity,  have  endeared  his  name  ana 
character  to  the  missionaries  in  different 
and  distant  countries,  peoples  and  lan¬ 
guages.  Having  occupied  the  post  of 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
for  more  thjin  forty  years — a  position  of 
great  importance  and  responsibility,  re¬ 
quiring  the  constant  exercise  of  practi¬ 
cal  wisdom — he  has  justly  earned  the  ap¬ 
probation  and  commendation  of  all  the 
friends  of  this  great  National  lustitution. 
The  investment  of  such  a  life  of  labor 
and  toil,  though  on  an  inadequate  salary, 
in  such  a  cause,  by  which  God  is  hon¬ 
ored,  and  man  in  countless  numbers 
blessed,  has  made  him  more  than  a  luill- 
ionnaire  in  the  ])riceles8  and  imperishable 
treasures  and  securities  of  the  Celestial 
Kingdom.  From  this  highly  responsible 
and  honored  position  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  has  recently  retired,  attended 
with  valedictory  salutations  and  grate¬ 
ful  thanks,  and  kindly  reminiscences  of 
deep  and  touching  interest,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  vast  assembly,  seldom  if  ever 
paralleled.  This  ofiicial  retirement  took 
place  at  the  fifty-seventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Sept> 
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26th,  1860.  The  valedictory  salutationB 
“  and  thronging  memories  of  the  past  ” 
were  fully  sliared  in  by  the  officers  of 
the  Board,  by  the  Prudential  Committee, 
by  personal  friends,  by  the  missionaries 
present,  and  by  one  vast  concert  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  emotion  the  whole  of  that  great 
assembly  expressed  its  tribute  of  respect 
and  affection  for  the  person  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  retiring  Secretary.  Our  lim¬ 
ited  space  lacks  room  to  record  on  these 
ages  but  a  small  part  of  “  the  warm- 
earted  resolutions  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Prudential  Committee  in 
view  of  this  resignation.”  Having  known 
this  eminent  man  for  the  most  part  of 
his  official  life,  it  seemed  quite  fitting,  in 
common  with  many  others,  to  offer  our 
humble  tribute  of  respect  and  personal 
rejgard,  and  gratify  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  numerous  friends  at  home  and 
missionaries  abroad  by  putting  on  record 
•in  this  permanent  form  the  portrait  of] 
one  so  much  beloved  and  revered  for  his 
life-long  labors  and  toils  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  Missions  in  foreign  lands.  A 
brief  outline  biographical  sketch  will  add 
interest  to  the  portrait. 

Rev.  Rufus  Anderson  was  bom  at 
North  Yarmouth,  Maine,  August  17th, 
1 796.  Ilis  father  was  pastor  of  a  Con¬ 
gregational  church  in  that  place,  but 
from  1806  to  1814  was  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Wenham,  Mass.,  where  he  died.  His 
three  sons  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege,  but  the  second  and  third  died  soon 
after  of  consumption — the  disease  which 
bad  proved  fatal  to  the  parents.  Rufus, 
the  eldest,  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion  while  in  college,  and  graduated 
in  1818.  He  was  then  so  seriously  threat¬ 
ened  with  consumption,  that  Mr.  Inger- 
soll,  of  Beverly,  a  gentleman  whose 
death  soon  after  entering  the  gospel 
ministry  was  a  great  loss  to  the  church, 
procured  a  gratuitous  passage  for  him 
in  a  ship  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry  Gray, 
of  Boston,  bound  to  India.  The  ship 
sailed  from  New-York,  and  the  young 
graduate  there  made  the  ac(}uaintance 
of  the  late  well-known  Pelatiab  Perit, 
without  either  of  them  knowing  under 
what  circumstances  it  would  afterwards 
be  renewed  for  a  long  course  of  years. 

The  ship  changed  her  voyage  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  his  health  being  con¬ 
firmed,  he  returned  in  another  ship  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  generous  owner. 


which  happened  then  to  be  there.  This 
visit  to  the  capital  of  Brazil  had  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  in  shaping  the  future. 
Dr.  Samuel  Worcester,  the  first  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary  of  the  American 
Board,  had  been  on  most  intimate  terms 
with  Mr.  Anderson’s  father,  and  mani¬ 
fested  a  paternal  interest  in  the  son 
of  his  friend.  Intent  on  learning 
the  religious  condition  of  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Dr.  Worcester  gave  him  a 
letter  of  inquiry,  which  was  answered 
from  Rib  de  Janeiro,  and  Mr.  Evarts 
deemed  it  proper  to  insert  this  letter 
in  the  Pano^ist  of  1819.  This  was  Mr. 
Anderson’s  introduction  to  the  second 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
and  when  Mr.  Evarts’  health  gave  out 
early  in  1822,  he  requested  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son,  then  in  the  Senior  Class  of  the  An¬ 
dover  Seminary,  to  supply  his  place  for 
a  few  months,  while  he  visited  the  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Board  among  the  Indians  in 
the  Southwest.  His  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  correspondence  of  the 
Board  dates  from  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  first  as  assistant  to  the  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and 
from  1832  onward  for  thirty -four  years 
as  one  of  three  coordinate  Secretaries, 
having  charge  of  the  d^artment  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondence.  To  this  add  the 
ten  preceding  years  of  serv’ice  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  and  It  extends  Dr.  Anderson’s 
labors  in  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Board 
over  the  long  period  of  forty-four  years. 
All  these  were  of  necessity  years  of  in¬ 
cessant  toil,  with  but  little  time  for  re¬ 
laxation  and  rest  even  amid  the  heats  of 
summer.  At  the  commencement  of  Dr. 
Anderson’s  connection  with  the  Board, 
it  was  in  its  infancy,  and  its  oldest  mis¬ 
sion  had  been  established  only  eight 
years.  During  his  official  life  Dr.  An¬ 
derson  has  been  associated  with  e*ght 
Secretaries,  three  Treasurers,  and  thirty- 
one  members  of  the  Prudential  Com¬ 
mittee. 

In  the  winter  of  1823-4,  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  visited  the  Island  of  Cuba,  to  recover 
from  the  effects  jof  a  severe  cold  ;  and  a 
visit  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in 
1837,  was  also  mainly  for  reinvigorating 
health.  The  Missionary  Herald  for 
1824,  in  three  successive  numbers,  con¬ 
tains  noUces  of  Cuba  from  his  pen. 

As  Dr.  Anderson  has  performed  a 
number  of  very  extended  missionary 
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journeys  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  we 
group  a  few  of  the  facts  here  as  matters 
of  interest:  Ilis  first  missionary  visit  to 
the  Mediterranean  was  made  in  1828-9. 
His  second  visit  occurred  in  1843-4. 
In  1854-6,  Dr.  Anderson  visited  the 
missions  of  the  Board  in  India,  and  on 
his  return  again  for  the  third  time  visited 
the  missions  of  the  Board  on  the  Medi- 1 
terranean.  Dr.  Anderson’s  fourth  mis-  j 
sionary  journey  was  made  to  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  in  1863.  All  these  journeys 
had  no  reference  to  his  health— they  were 
all  undertaken  and  performed  in  good 
health,  and,  indeed,  required  it  for  their 
successful  performance.  Dr.  Anderson’s 
visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  doubt-  j 
less  the  most  important  of  all  his  mis-  j 
sionary  journeys,  as  it  was  certainly  the 
most  laborious,  and  was  undertaken  at 
an  age  when  men  are  generally  excused 
from  such  services.  Few  men  have  per¬ 
formed  such  journeys  and  rendered  such 
arduous  services  to  a  public  institution, 
by  travels  so  extended  by  sea  and  in 
foreign  lands.  A  few  facts  and  particu¬ 
lars  of  these  travels  can  hardly  fail  to 
interest  the  reader.  In  1828-9,  Dr.  An¬ 
derson  made  his  first  missionary  visit  to 
the  missions  of  the  Board  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  was  absent  one  year,  and  j 
travelled  by  sea  and  land  a  distance  of  { 
some  eleven  thousand  five  hundred 
miles,  then  far  more  difficult  than  now. 
In  his  second  visit  to  the  missions  of  the 
Board  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1843,  Dr. 
Anderson,  in  company  with  Dr.  Ilaw'es 
of  Hartford,  sailed  from  Boston,  October 
11th,  and  reached  Athens,  touching  at 
Malt^  on  the  23d  of  November.  They 
spent  a  week  at  Athens,  a  month  at 
Smyrna,  a  week  at  Broosa,  thirty-seven 
days  at  Constantinople,  four  days  at 
Trebizond,  twenty  at  Beirut,  and  a  week 
in  Jerusalem.  About  three  and  a  half 
months  were  thus  spent  in  personal 
intercouse  with  the  missionaries,  and 
two  months  more  were  spent  in  voyag¬ 
ing  and  journeying,  after  leaving  Athens 
and  Smyrna.  An  important  service  was 
thus  rendered  to  the  cause  of  missions 
in  the  Levant.  Dr.  Anderson  returned 
to  the  United  States  by  w.ay  of  England, 
after  an  absence  of  ten  months,  having 
travelled  by  sea  and  land  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  nine  hundred  miles. 

The  thir4  missionary  tour  of  Dr.  An¬ 
derson  was  made  to  the  missions  of  the 


Board  in  India,  in  company  with  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson,  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
as  a  deputation  under  the  instruction  of 
the  Prudential  Committee.  The  depu¬ 
tation  sailed  from  Boston  August  2d, 

1854,  thus  aiming  to  avoid  both  the 
rains  and  the  excessive  heats  of  that 
country — in  which  they  were  favored, 
providentially,  beyond  their  expectations. 
They  reached  Bombay  just  after  the 
rains ;  visited  the  Deccan  in  the  cool  of 
winter,  and  finished  their  work  in  the 
Madura  mission  before  the  hot  season. 

In  these  important  and  responsible 
labors  assigned  them,  the  deputation 
spent  seventy-two  days  in  the  Mahratta 
missions,  fifty  days  in  the  Madura  mis¬ 
sion,  sixty-five  in  the  Ceylon,  twenty- 
one  in  the  Madras,  and  twelve  in  the 
Arcot  missions — in  all  two  hundred  and 
twenty  days.  Dr.  Thompson  then  em¬ 
barked  at  Madras  on  his  homeward  voy¬ 
age;  but,  detained  by  illness,  spent  a 
fortnight  in  the  Syrian  mission,  and  nine 
days  at  Smyrna,  in  which  time  he  visited 
the  church  then  lately  organized  at  Thy- 
atira — making  his  sojourn  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  more  than  eight  months. 

Dr.  Anderson  spent  twenty-four  days 
in  Calcutta,  fourteen  in  the  Syrian  mis¬ 
sion,  and  forty-six  in  the  Arminian — 
visiting  Kessab,  Antioch,  Aleppo,  Aintab 
and  Constantinople  —  making  eighty- 
four  days,  and  a  total  in  the  missions, 
for  him,  of  three  hundred  and  four  days, 
or  about  ten  months.  Their  arrival  at 
Bombay  w’as  on  the  2d  of  November, 
1814;  Dr.  Thompson’s  departure  from 
Smyrna  was  September  12th,  1855,  and 
Dr.  Anderson’s  departure  from  Constan¬ 
tinople  was  November  8th.  The  former 
reached  his  native  shores,  October  27th, 

1855,  and  w'as  absent  fifteen  months. 
Dr.  Anderson  reached  Boston  January 
13lh,  1856,  having  been  absent  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  travelled  by  sea  and  land  in 
that  time  twenty-seven  thousand  miles. 
We  have  not  space  in  these  pages  to 
record  the  varying  and  interesting  inci¬ 
dents  such  a  tour  must  furnish. 

4.  By  request  of  the  Prudential  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Anderson 
made  a  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
1863,  on  matters  of  great  moment  to 
the  interests  of  missions  in  those  islands. 
On  this  interesting  tour,  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Anderson  and  their 
daughter,  thus  imparting  additional  en- 
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joyment  to  the  jonrney.  They  left  Bos-  ed  by  the  Queen  and  her  people.  Tht 
ton  on  the  9th  of  January,  1863,  and  on  Polynesian,  the  Court  Journal,  as  they 
the  12th  of  the  same  month  embarked  would  say  in  London,  made  this  record 
in  the  steamer  Ocean  Queen,  at  New-  at  the  time :  **  Dr.  Anderson,  Mrs.  An- 
York,  going  by  the  way  of  Aspinwall  derson  and  Miss  Anderson,  were  very 
and  the  Isthmus,  and  arrived  at  San  graciously  received  by  her  Majesty  the 
Francisco,  February  9th,  having  taken  Queen,  in  her  private  apartments  in  the 
the  steamer  Constitution  on  the  Pacific,  palace  yesterday  at  eleven  o’clock  fore- 
which  ran  over  the  three  thousand  miles  noon.  To  mark  now  much  they  wel- 
from  Panama  to  Ban  Francisco,  almost  corned  these  philanthropic  visitors  to 
always  in  sight  of  the  mighty  range  of  this  kingdom,  it  pleased  her  Majesty 
mountains  forming  the  eastern  barrier  to  send  her  carriage  to  convey  them  to 
of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Captain  Cresey,  and  from  the  palace.” 
of  the  Boston  clipper  -  ship  Archer,  After  spending  a  few  days  at  Hono- 
bonnd  to  China,  was  induced  to  land  lulu,  the  party  sailed  for  Ililo,  March 
the  party  at  Honolulu,  W’here  they  ar-  9th.  On  March  11th,  they  approached 
rived,  February  27th,  in  about  six  weeks  Hawaii,  and  had  a  grand  profile  view  of 
from  New-York.  the  island,  while  Manna  Kea,  one  of 

The  annals  of  the  world  furnish  no  the  two  great  volcanic  mountains,  rose 
such  marvellous  change  and  renovation  before  them  thirteen  thousand  nine  hun- 
from  barbarous  to  civilized  life  as  has  dred  and  fifty  feet,  and  Mauna  Loa,  the 
occurred  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  other,  rose  to  the  height  of  thirteen 
about  forty  years.  Tlie  inhabitants  were  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet, 
barbarians  and  idolaters,  without  a  still  sending  forth  vast  streams  of  lava, 
written  language,  and  in  abject  debase-  On  its  jtassage,  the  steamer  took  in  wood 
ment.  By  the  divine  benediction  upon  upon  the  very  spot  where  Captain  Cook 
the  missionary  instrumentalities  of  the  was  killed.  Reaching  Hilo  after  dark, 
American  Board,  the  inhabitants  of  the  party  was  borne  to  the  shore 
those  islands  have  become  civilized  and  through  the  high  surf  on  the  shoul- 
Cbristianized,  put  in  possession  of  a  ders  of  friendly  natives,  more  or  less 
written  language,  and  extensive  litera-  wet.  The  party  visited  Kilauea,  the 
ture,  education,  good  laws,  good  gov-  great  volcano,  occupying  two  days  on 
emment,  and  sit  in  safety  and  happiness  the  way,  both  going  and  returning, 
under  their  own  vines  and  fig  trees.  All  The  crater  is  four  thousand  feet  above 
this  wondrous  transformation  has  been  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  a  diameter 
achieved  in  the  official  lifetime  of  Dr.  of  three  miles.  The  party  descended  to 
Anderson,  and  now  he  lands  on  those  the  great  black  floor  of  the  crater,  and 
islands  to  behold  with  his  own  eyes  the  then  had  a  walk  of  two  miles  to  the 
rich  fruits,  'which,  as  one  of  the  Becreta-  burning  lake.  The  whole  was  a  scene 
ries  of  the  Board,  he  had  so  long  labored  of  awlul  grandeur.  They  saw  one  of 
and  prayed  to  promote.  No  earthly  God’s  wonderful  works.  By  particular 
conqueror  ever  gazed  upon  such  a  con-  request  of  the  parents,  Dr.  Anderson 
quest  as  must  have  rejoiced  the  heart  baptized  the  infant  daughter  of  Kanoa 
and  moistened  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Ander-  at  the  volcano,  a  returned  native  mis- 
son  as  he  traversed  those  beautiful  isl-  sionary  from  Alicronesia,  by  the  name 
lands  as  the  official  representative  of  of  Henrietta  Kaui,  an  incident  alone 
the  heaven-bom  Board  that  sent  him.  in  the  history  of  baptism.  After  their 
To  read  Dr.  Anderson’s  most  interest-  return,  the  party  proceeded  to  visit 
ing  volume.  The  Hawaiian  Island* —  and  make  the  tour  of  the  island  of 
quite  a  romance  of  modem  history —  Maui  and  its  villages — of  the  island  of 
would  impart  more  real  benefit  to  a  sen-  Oahu,  and  its  villages  and  missionary 
sible  mind  than  a  score  of  volumes  of  stations,  and  Oahu  College  and  other 
romantic  sentimentalities  of  the  present  places  and  scenes  of  interest  —  of  the 
day.  Island  of  Kauai,  its  villages  and  its  mis- 

Honolulu  has  grown  up  to  be  a  sions,  performing  extended  journeys  of 
city,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  islands,  many  miles  amid  scenes  and  landscapes 
where  Dr.  Anderson  and  his  family  of  marvellous  beauty  and  interest.  To 
were  most  cordially  received  and  greet-  enumerate,  or  even  name,  any  consider- 
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able  portion  of  the  facta  and  incidenta — 
of  valaable  information  obtained  by  Dr, 
Anderson’s  three  months’  journeyin^s 
and  sojourninf^  in  the  islands — wonld 
swell  this  outline  notice  far  beyond  the 
limits  assigned  to  it.  His  visit  to 
these  missions  and  missionaries,  and  the 
discussions  held  with  them,  were  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  vast  amount  of  permanent 
good,  and  the  volume  recording  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  careful  and  sagacious  obser¬ 
vation,  must  be  regarded  as  a  treasure, 
both  to  the  interests  of  religion  and 
commerce,  as  well  as  a  rich  contribution 
to  the  facts  of  history. 

On  their  return  voyage  from  San 
Francisco  to  Panama,  the  steamer  in 
which  Dr.  Anderson  and  his  family 
were  passengers  encountered  a  terrible 
hurricane,  in  which  for  twenty  -  four 
hours  they  ate  nothing,  and  it  was 
the  general  expectation  that  the  steamer 
would  be  overwhelmed  in  the  deep. 
But,  we  believe.  Dr.  Anderson  did  not 
share  in  that  expectation,  feeling  a 
strong  confidence  that  the  work  as¬ 
signed  him  by  Divine  Providence  could 
not  be  completed  without  his  safe  re¬ 
turn  home,  and  th<?  results  of  his  visit 
to  the  islands  laid  before  the  Prudential 


Committee  and  the  friends  of  missions. 
The  steamer  was  at  length  rescued  from 
the  trough  of  the  sea  in  a  providential 
way  ;  her  mate  having  been  disabled  by 
a  fall,  and  an  old  sea  captain,  a  passen¬ 
ger,  taking  his  place.  Dr.  Anderson 
and  his  family  reached  New-York,  Sep¬ 
tember  6th,  1863,  after  an  absence  of 
eight  months,  and  a  journey  by  sea  and 
land  of  fourteen  thousand  miles,  also  five 
hundred  miles  in  the  islands.  And  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  friends  of  this  eminent  Secretary 
of  the  Board  to  know  that  his  various 
missionary  journeys  have  occupied  from 
four  to  six  years,  and  the  distance  travel¬ 
led  amounts,  in  summing  up,  to  sixty-six 
thousand  miles,  in  the  service  of  the 
Board,  from  which  he  has  retired  with 
the  lasting  respect  and  heartfelt  gratitude 
of  the  American  Board  and  its  many 
friends,  as  well  as  the  numerous  mission¬ 
aries  on  the  foreim  field,  who  have  for 
so  long  a  period  been  the  objects  of  his 
solicitude  and  almost  paternal  care. 

Dr.  Anderson  is  the  author  of  several 
valuable  works  on  missions,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  expected  that  he  will  be  the 
historian  of  the  Board  up  to  the  date  of 
his  retirement  of  the  Secretaryship. 
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THE  PARTING 

Jniin.  Be  bat  sworn,  mjr  lore, 

And  I’ll  DO  longer  be  a  Capulek 

'Tla  bnt  thr  name  that  It  m;  eneair. 

Tbou  art  thyielf  thoagli — not  a  itontaffve. 

— Romeo  and  Jniiet,  Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

From  out  her  father’s  hall  slie  came, 

Where  words  of  party  strife  ran  high ; 

But  party  zeal  and  party  fame 

W^ere  naught  to  her — her  love  was  nigh ! 

Through  mazy  paths  of  woodland  fair. 
Illumed  by  evening’s  ruby  glow, 

She  sped.  She  met  her  lover  there — 

Her  heart’s  one  love— her  father’s  foe ! 

Tight  clasped  within  his  arms  she  stood. 

She  nestled  closer  to  his  side ; 

She  deemed  him  only  grand  and  good — 

Her  joy,  her  triumph,  and  her  pride ! 

Her  lover  gazed  upon  her  face, 

He  thought  no  more  of  king  or  state ; 

Love  healed  the  ancient  feuds  of  race — 

He  half  forgot  her  father’s  hate  1 

‘  And  wilt  thou  trust  me,  darling  t  Say ! — 
When  envv’s  shafts  my  name  assail — 

When  fortune’s  frown  obscures  my  day — 
When  foes  wax  bitter — friendships  fail ! — 


Wilt  thou  be  true,  my  life’s  cme  light  ? 

If  good  I  do,  ’tis  done  through  thee  1 
My  star  of  hope,  in  blackest  night. 

Through  tempest  clouds,  shine  out  on  me  I 

“  Nay,  fear  not,  sweet !  thy  guardian  love 
Shall  keep  me  safe  ’mid  death  and  strife — 
As  gentle  spirit  from  above 

Shall  charm  with  holy  spell  my  life  I 
In  thee,  e'en  yet,  in  thee  alone, 

My  toils  shall  end,  my  labors  cease ! 

In  thee,  when  all  the  strife  is  done. 

Shall  be  my  heaven-sent,  long-sought  peace  ! 

“  My  comrades  call  ” -  “  Oh,  stay  I  ”  she  cried, 

“  Ah  I  true,  mine  own,  if  truth  can  bo. 

I’d  cling  for  ever  to  thy  side — 

For  ever  thus  be  near  to  thee  1 
Though  kith  and  kin  should  curse  thy  cause, 
I'd  still  be  true,  whate’er  befall ; 

Love’s  empire  knows  no  father’s  laws— 

The  monarch  love  is  lord  of  all  I  ” 

— London  Society.  T.  H.  S.  E. 


DIFFERENT  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

Saith  the  white  owl  to  the  martin  folk, 
In  the  belfry  tower  so  grim  and  gray: 
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"  Why  do  they  deafen  ns  with  these  bells  T 
Is  any  one  dead  or  born  to-day  ?  ” 

A  martin  peeped  over  the  rim  of  ite  nest, 

And  answered  crossly:  “Why,  ain’t  you 
heard 

That  an  heir  is  come  to  the  great  estate  T  ” — 

“  I  ’aven’t,”  the  owl  said,  “  ’pon  my  word.” 

“  Are  men  bom  so,  with  that  white  cockade  ?  ” 
Said  the  little  field-monse  to  the  old  brown 
rat. 

“  Why,  you  silly  child,"  the  sage  replied, 

“  This  is  the  bridegroom — ^they  know  him 
by  that.” 

Saith  the  snail  so  snng  in  his  dappled  shell, 
Slowlv  stretching  one  cantions  horn. 

At  the  beetle  was  hurrying  by  so  brisk, 

Much  to  his  Snailship's  inward  scorn : 

“  Why  does  that  creature  ride  by  so  fast  ? 

lias  a  fire  broke  out,  to  the  cast  or  west  ?  ” — 
“  Your  (Irace,  he  rides  to  the  wedding-feast” — 
“  Let  the  madman  go.  What  1  want 's 
rest” 

TTie  swallows  around  the  woodman  skimmed. 

Poising  and  turning  on  flashing  wing ; 

One  said :  “  How  liveth  this  lump  of  earth  ? 

In  the  air,  he  can  neither  soar  nor  spring  ? 

“  Over  the  meadows  we  sweep  and  dart, 

Down  with  the  flowers,  or  up  in  the  skies ; 
While  these  poor  lumberers  toil  and  slave. 
Half-starved,  for  how  can  they  catch  their 
Jlieef” 

QuoUi  the  dry-rot  worm  to  his  artisans 

In  the  carpenter’s  shop,  as  they  bored  away  : 

“  Hark  to  the  sound  of  the  saw  and  file ! 

What  are  these  creatures  at  work  at — say?"  ' 

From  his  covered  passage  a  worm  looked  out. 
And  eyed  the  beings  so  busy  o’erhead : 

“  1  scarcely  know,  my  Lord ;  but  I  think 

They’re  making  a  box  to  bury  their  dead  I  ” 

Says  a  butterfly  with  his  wings  of  blue 
All  in  a  flutter  of  careless  joy. 

As  he  talks  to  a  dragon-fly  over  a  flower: 

“  Ours  is  a  life,  sir,  w  ith  no  alloy. 

“  What  are  those  black  things,  row  and  row. 
Winding  along  by  the  new-mown  hay  T  * 

“  That  is  a  funeral,"  says  the  fly : 

"  The  carpenter  buries  his  son  to-day.”  ' 
— Chamber*' t  Journal,  i 


GEORGE  PEABODY. 

Wi  mourned  the  old  rhivalric  times. 

Their  virtues,  with  their  glories,  dead — 
Life  stricken  wholly  from  romance — 

“  And  what  is  left  to  ns  ?”  we  said : 

Up  through  the  land  the  murmur  rose: 

“  Oh  for  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
When  love  of  God  wrought  love  of  man. 
And  all  were  human  to  the  core  I 

“  The  great  Arthurian  days  we  mourn. 

And  all  the  lapsing  years  that  wrought 


Change  after  change,  yet  evermore 
Some  varying  phase  of  splendor  caught; 
Still  noble  deeds,  still  gentle  lives. 

Till  every  knightly  heart  grew  cold. 

And  Valor's  sunset-radiance  lit 
The  tournay  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

“  The  poetry  of  earth  it  dead :  • 

Wnat  lesser  grief  should  we  bemoan. 

With  Science  in  the  place  of  Faith, 

With  quicken'd  brains  and  hearts  of  stone  ? 
Our  noblest  triumphs  mock  our  skill. 

We  link  the  Continents  in  vain — 

It  only  tends  to  sordid  ends. 

And  whets  the  appetite  for  gain." 

So  from  our  lips  remonstrance  full. 

When  through  the  land  a  rumor  went — 

“  The  old  heroic  fire  revives — 

Its  pulsing  fervor  is  not  spent ! 

The  record  of  the  glowing  past 
Shows  in  its  dim  and  doubtful  page 
No  deed  like  that  which  greets  the  eyes 
Of  this  debased,  prosaic  age. 

“  For,  lo  1  a  Queen  of  sovereign  sway. 

Of  zoneless  empire,  quits  her  throne. 
Stooping  to  welcome  one  who  comes 
A  stranger,  nameless  and  unknown : 

No  comely  youth  in  knightly  guise 
Shining  at  niffled  beauty’s  knees — 

A  silver'd  head,  a  homely  form — 

No  more  the  queenly  woman  sees. 

“  No  more ;  but  in  her  ^oart  there  glows 
The  memory  of  a  noble  deed. 

Of  succor  to  her  people  lent. 

Of  princely  aid  in  sorest  need. 

And  gracious  is  her  tearful  smile 

As  forth  she  thrusts  a  trembling  hand. 

And  bids  him  in  her  name  receive 
The  homage  of  her  grateful  land." 

Homage  to  Goodness  1  Queenly  meed 
Of  generous  thanks  to  simple  Worth  ! 

Thus  does  the  old  chivalrie  soul 
Survive  in  us  of  later  birth ; 

Nor  doubt  its  promptings  in  the  heart 
Of  him — his  nation’s  noblest  son — 

The  largesse  of  whose  liberal  hand 
A  sovereign’s  tlianks  has  rightly  won. 

Never  did  truer  beauty  clothe 

The  radiant  limbs  of  courtly  knight. 

Than  clothes  that  brow  serenelylsniooth. 

And  fills  those  eyes  with  gentle  light. 

To  latest  times  that  homely  form. 

And  that  familiar,  kindly  face. 

The  holier  memories  of  men 

Will  with  a  tender  beauty  grace. 

Where’er  tliat  honored  name  is  heard 
The  tears  will  gleam  in  wonuui’s  eyes : 

The  hearts  of  men  will  stir  and  creep. 

And  blessings  to  their  lips  will  rise. 

Though  Science  join'd  the  sunder'd  worlds. 

It  needed  yet  what  he  has  done— 

A  noble  action,  meekly  wrought. 

Has  knit  the  hearts  of  both  in  one. 


*  “  The  poetrj  of  earth  U  aever  dead." — Ktat*. 
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Yes,  and  as,  far  above  the  p^low, 

When  all  the  West  la  fierce  with  flame, 

A  faint  star  brightens  to  the  night, 
Deep’ning  about  it — so  his  fame. 
Surviving  ul  the  transient  bloom 
That  makes  the  passing  present  bright 
Will  shine,  and  still  resplendent  shine. 

An  orb  of  ever-gathering  light. 

— London  Society.  S. 


THE  GHOSTS  ROUND  BISMARCK’S 
COUCIL 

BV  MRS.  BU8BBT. 

Thbt  come,  they  come,  in  thronging  hosts. 
Round  Bismarck’s  couch,  the  pnllid  ghosts 
Of  men  swept  off  before  their  time. 

In  youth,  in  age,  and  manhood's  prime. 

They  come  from  every  battle-pluin. 

Where  lay  th’  unburied,  gory  slain. 

From  tents  and  hospitals  they  glide. 

To  stand  at  midnight  by  hit  side. 

Vassals  and  foes  together  stand. 

And,  pointing  to  the  shadowy  land, 

“  Why  didst  thou  send  us  there  ?  "  demand. 
“Demon  I  It  was  thy  lustful  pride. 

Like  Lucifer’s,  who  God  defied. 

Which  spread  around  such  carnage  wide. 

"  Thy  robber  hand  on  Denmark  first 
Unjustly  fell  with  weight  accurst. 

And  every  petty  German  power 
Applandcm  thee  in  that  dark  hour. 

"  To  be  thy  tool  then  Austria  stoo{>cd. 

And  for  reward  by  thee  was  duped.  • 

Kings  are  dethroned,  nations  en.slaved. 

The  scorn  and  hate  of  Europe  braved, 

“To  pleasure  thy  vainglorious  mind, 

A  patriot’s  name  thine  artful  blind. 

Scourge  of  thy  country  and  thy  kind, 

Hark  I  to  thy  victims’  dying  groans, 

Their  widows’  and  their  orphans’  moans. 
Ascending  in  accusing  tones, 

“  To  yonder  distant  realms  above. 

Where  dwells  the  God  of  Peace  and  Love; 
When  Time  b<‘fore  Hi*  bar  shall  bring 
Thee  and  thy  j)uppet,  Prussia’s  king, 

“  Tj’rants  !  how  shall  ye  both  appear, 

W  hen  thundered  forth  your  crimes  ye  hear. 
Your  earthly  glories  vanished,  flown. 

Ye  stand  condemned  before  God’s  throne  ? 

“  Now,  with  success  triumphant  flushed. 

Your  wretched  victims  humbled,  crushed, 
All  better  feelings  stifled,  hushed. 

Then,  rising  from  the  dark  cold  tomb. 
Surrounded  by  Death's  ghastly  gloom. 

Ye  hear  your  everlasting  doom — 

"  ‘  Depart  from  me,  accursed  go — 

To  regions  of  eternal  woe. 

With  Hjiirits  of  the  lost  to  share 
The  untold  horrors  of  despair.’  ’’ 

Round  Bismarck’s  couch  such  was  the  strain 
The  spectres  chanted,  but  in  vain ; 


His  stony  heart  is  deaf  to  all. 

Except  Ambition's  frenzied  call  I 
DussELDoar,  Se)>tember. 

— Bentley's  Miscellany. 


BY  THE  WATERS  OF  BABYLON, 
a  c.  670. 

lIxBX  where  I  dwell  I  waste  to  skin  and  bone ; 

The  curse  is  come  upon  me,  and  I  waste 
In  penal  torment  powerless  to  atone. 

’The  curse  is  come  on  me,  which  makes  no  haste 
And  doth  not  tarry,  crushing  both  the  proud 
Hard  man  and  him  the  sinner  double-faced. 
Look  not  upon  me,  for  my  soul  is  bowed 
Within  me,  as  my  body  in  this  mire ; 

My  soul  crawls  dumb  -  struck,  sore  -  bested  and 
cowed. 

As  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  scourged  by  fire. 

As  Jericho  before  God’s  trumpet-peal. 

So  we  the  elect  ones  perish  in  liis  ire. 

Vainly  we  gird  on  sackcloth,  vainly  kneel 
With  famished  faces  towards  Jerusalem : 

His  heart  is  shut  against  ns  not  to  feel, 

His  ears  against  our  cry  lie  shutteth  them. 

His  hand  He  shorteneth  that  he  will  not  save. 
His  law  is  loud  against  us  to  condemn : 

And  we,  as  unclean  bodies  in  the  grave 
Inheriting  corruption,  and  the  dark. 

Are  outcast  fn)m  His  presence  which  we  crave. 

Our  Mercy  hath  departed  from  His  Ark, 

Our  Glory  hath  departed  from  His  rest, 

( )iir  Shield  hath  left  us  naked  as  a  mark 
Unto  all  pitiless  eyes  made  manifest. 

Our  very  Father  hath  forsaken  ns. 

Our  God  hath  cast  us  from  Him :  we  oppressed 
Unto  our  foes  are  even  marvellous, 

A  hissing  and  a  butt  for  pointing  hands. 

While  God  Almighty  hunts  and  grinds  ub  thus ; 
Fur  He  hath  scattered  us  in  alien  lands. 

Our  priests,  our  princes,  our  anointed  king. 
And  bound  us  hand  and  foot  with  brazen  bands. 

Here  while  I  sit  my  painful  heart  takes  wing 
Home  to  the  home-land  I  must  see  no  more. 
Where  milk  and  honey  flow,  where  waters 
spring 

And  fail  not,  where  I  dwelt  in  days  of  yore 
L’’nder  my  fig-tree  and  my  fruitful  vine, 

Tliere  where  my  parents  dwelt  at  case  before: 

Now  strangers  press  the  olives  that  are  mine. 
Reap  all  the  corners  of  my  harvest-field. 

And  make  their  fat  hearts  wanton  with  my 
wine; 

To  them  my  trees,  to  them  my  gardens  yield 
Their  sweets  and  spices  and  their  tender  green, 
0/er  them  in  noontide  heat  outspread  their 
shield. 

Yet  these  are  they  whose  fathers  had  not  been 
Housed  with  my  dog^s,  whom  hip  and  thigh  we 
smote 

And  with  their  blood  washed  their  pollutions 
clean. 

Purging  the  land  which  spewed  them  from  its 
throat ; 

Their  daughters  took  we  for  a  pleasant  prey, 
Choice  tender  ones  on  whom  the  fathers  dote. 
Now  they  in  turn  have  led  their  own  away 
Our  daughters  and  sisters  and  our  wives 
Sore  weeping  as  they  weep  who  curse  the  day. 
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To  live,  remote  from  help,  dishonored  lives, 
Soothing  their  drunken  masters  with  a  eong. 
Or  dancing  in  their  golden  tinkling  gyves ; 

Accurst  if  they  remember  through  the  long 
Estrangement  of  their  exile,  twice  accursed 
If  they  forget  and  join  the  accursed  throng. 
How  doth  my  heart  that  is  so  wrung  not  burst 
When  I  remember  that  my  way  was  plain. 
And  that  God’s  candle  lit  me  at  the  first, 

While  now  I  grope  in  darkness,  grope  in  vain. 
Desiring  but  to  find  Ilim  who  is  lust. 

To  find  Ilim  once  again,  but  once  again. «. 

His  wrath  came  on  us  to  the  uttermost. 

His  covenanted  and  most  righteous  wrath : 
Yet  this  is  He  of  whom  we  made  our  boast. 
Who  lit  the  Fiery  I’illar  in  our  path. 

Who  swept  the  Re<l  Sea  dry  before  our  feet. 
Who  in  His  jealousy  smote  kings,  and  hath 
Sworn  once  to  David :  One  shall  fill  thy  seat 
Bum  uf  thy  bod^',  as  the  sun  and  muon 
’Stablished  for  aye  in  sovereignty  complete. 

O  I>ord,  rememlier  David,  and  that  soon. 

The  Glory  hath  departed,  Ichabod  ! 

Yet  now,  before  our  sun  grow  dark  at  noon. 
Before  wo  come  to  nought  beneath  Th^’  rod. 
Before  we  go  down  quick  into  the  pit. 
Remember  us  for  good,  O  God,  our  God : 

Thy  name  will  I  remember  praising  it. 
Though  Thou  forget  me,  though  Thou  hide  Thy 
face. 

And  blot  me  from  the  book  which  Thou  hast 
writ ; 

Thy  name  will  I  remember  in  my  praise. 

And  call  to  mind  Thy  faithfulness  of  old. 
Though  as  a  weaver  Thou  cut  off  my  days, 

And  end  me  as  a  tale  ends  that  is  told. 

CuaisTiNA  G.  Rossrrri. 

— MaemUlarC*  Magazint, 
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Jnein't  Poemt. — A  little  volume*  has  just  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  McGlashan  A  Gill,  containing 
“  poems  ” — unequal,  as  all  such  collections  inev¬ 
itably  are,  but  full  of  exquisite  beauties — by 
Thomas  Caulfield  Irwin. 

Mr.  Irwin’s  ^nius  is  metaphysical  rather  than 
passionate.  His  habit  of  mind  is  retrospective, 
and  his  sympathies  more  with  the  sentiment  than 
the  action  of  nature.  There  is  the  sadness 
without  the  cynicism  of  Hamlet  in  tliese  specu¬ 
lations  of  a  solitary  spirit,  on  a  “  Skull ;  ” 

“  81lent  Sf  thou,  whose  inner  life  is  gone. 

Let  me  estav  tiijr  meaning  if  I  can. 

Then  f^hostljr,  ghaMly  moral  carved  in  bone, 

Otd  Nature's  quiet  mockery  of  man. 

“  1  place  thee  in  the  liftht ;  the  orient  cold 

Falls  on  thy  crown,  and  strikes  eadi  nneonth  line  ; 
Strange  shape  1  the  earth  has  ruins  manifold. 

But  none  with  meaning  terrible  as  thine. 

“  For  here  beneath  this  bleak  and  sterile  dome 
Did  hatred,  rage,  and  silent  sorrow  mourn  ; 

A  little  world,  an  infinite  spirit's  home, 

A  heaven  or  bell  abandoned  and  forlorn. 


“  Once  on  that  forehead  radiant  as  the  day 
Imagination  Hamad  in  tranced  mood  ; 

Once  on  thy  fleshy  ssask  now  fallen  away 
Bippled  the  pulses  of  a  bridegroom’s  blood ; 


*  Poem».  By  Tboiias  Cacutuld  lawn,  Dublin :  Me- 
Glashan  A  GUI. 


“  And  laugliter  wrinkled  np  those  orhs  with  fun, 

And  sorrow  furrowed  channels  as  you  prayed ; 

Well ;  now  no  mark  is  left  on  thee  but  one. 

The  careleu  stroke  of  tome  old  sexton's  spade.” 

Mr.  Irwin  evinces  a  very  exquisite  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  thoM  half-defined  suggestions  of  a  spirit¬ 
ual  relation  in  the  pitduresque  which  are  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convey  in  words,  which  will  bear  nothing 
but  the  most  aerial  touch,  and  disappear  under  an 
attempted  analysis.  These  associations,  the  most 
affecting  and  strange  of  our  nature,  irreducible  to 
the  form  of  thought,  can  be  treated  only  as  men¬ 
tal  sensationa  'They  are  reconveyed  by  the  poet 
in  the  tone  and  coloring  of  his  landscape,  and  in 
those  mystic  phrases  wTiich  reflect  and  reproiluce, 
we  can't  tell  how,  the  vague  impressions  which 
have  moved  our  feelings  and  even  our  tears  in 
other  times.  Mr.  Irwin’s  sense  of  the  picturesque 
is  always  forcible,  tender,  and  fresh.  From  uis 
“  Elizabethan  Days  ”  a  few  lines  will  help  to  ex¬ 
plain  our  meaning :  * 

“  Ti*  pleasant,  stretched  on  grsMy  lawn. 

Or  ocean  rummit  grand  and  gray. 

To  watch  the  change  of  inn  and  tky. 

The  (liadowy  ■ha)>ea  that  voyage  by — 

Rich  golden  Uecta  along  the  dawn. 

Proud  pageant#  la  the  western  day — 

”  Lone  cloud*  that  move,  at  net  of  *un. 

Like  pllgrimn  to  •ome  lacred  ilar  ; 

Long  moonlight  host  that  seem  to  bear 
White  banner*  through  the  waste  of  air  ; 

Like  steeled  crusader*  marching  on 
Through  deserts  to  some  field  of  war.” 

Better  still,  liecause  dealing  witli  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  of  the  arlifieial  picturesque.  Is  this 
dream  of  the  streets  of  Venice,  “Night  on  the 
Lagunes : " 

“  Along  the  still  lagune. 

While  late*  and  lip*  In  tone, 

Mingle  around,  come,  gondolier,  and  oar  us  to  the  moon :  } 
Forth  from  this  shadowy  arc, 

Ftretched  in  our  lamp-lit  bark, 

In  festal  silence  let  n*  float,  soft  tliruugb  the  summer 
dark ; 

Through  streets  based  on  the  brine. 

Mid  droops  of  Syrian  vln^- 
One  tome  of  Tasao  open,  and  one  flask  of  Cypress  wine : 
Now  float  we  underneath. 

Some  palace  hashed  as  death. 

Its  marbles  creased  In  wrinkle*  by  the  hot  sirooeo's  breath. 


“  I/> !  In  yon  casement  chaste. 

With  vase  and  trailer  graced, 

In  curtained  dusk,  a  figure  rises,  ae  from  out  the  east — 
Some  dusky  tropic  sphere. 

Crown  of  the  burning  year. 

Through  twilight  glimmers  o'er  the  rich  ambrosial  breath¬ 
ing  meer — 

And  garbed  in  silken  stole. 

Pour*  out  her  music  soul 

In  gushes  through  the  msses  of  a  Joyous  barcarole ; 

Now  touching  as  she  sing* 

I  Her  mandoline's  bright  strings, 

Vibrate*  the  smooth  dark  flowing  air  with  thlnneat  tlnk- 
lings : 

While  o'er  the  blue  waves  flow, 

A  bacchant  group  below. 

Quaff  wine  at  leafy  windows  In  the  moon's  autumnal  glow. 


“  Remote  the  city  Itee, 

Music  and  mysteries 

Breathing  and  brooding  through  It  under  midnight's  magic 
skies ; 

And  broad  the  moon  wave  rolls, 

And  solemn  distant  tolls 

The  great  cathedral  bell  above  the  multitude  of  souls. 


“  But  lo  I  the  mom  is  nigh. 

And  glimmer  distantly 

Borrano’s  Alps,  like  drifts  of  withered  rose,  along  the  sky  : 
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And  ((Kill  the  dim  dawn  rain, 

All  Vrniceward,  amain 

We  ipced  to  aleep  and  dream  the  boun  till  Vesper  sparks 
again." 

A  jrre»t  (leal  might  be  written  upon  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  charm  of  Mr.  Irwin’a  claaaic  feeling. 

We  take  here  a  few  versea  from'"  Naiades:  ” 

“  ’Tls  erening  on  a  crescent  shore,  siient  as  a  cloud  of 
gray  ; 

A  land  of  calm,  a  sea  of  light,  where  mortal  bark  can 
nerer  stray ; 

AMand  of  mighty  twilight  woods  that  shrine  an  island- 
scattered  l>ay. 

No  change  comes  here,  sare  when  the  sraters  with  the 
broad  moon  broader  rise 

At  sunset,  washing  from  the  gorgeous  Island  the  red  leaf 
that  dies. 

Where  trains  of  traceless  sha<lows  only  weare  their  pur¬ 
ple  mysteries. 

And  roll  along  the  noiseless  sun  from  year  to  year  through 
sleeping  skies. 


"  Hark  !  from  the  rlllf  whose  marble  brow  is  white  upon 
the  calm  lielow, 

A  melody  arises,  stealing  o'er  the  waters  soft  and  low-; 

An  undulating  song  that  floats  upon  the  billows'  rise  and 
fall; 

A  liquid  laugh  from  out  the  gloom  that  lies  along  the 
headland  tall, 

A  listening  (lause — then  ITom  the  bright  deep  comes  a  low 
mysterious  call— 

'Tls  answered,  and  before  the  ware  its  splendor  path  has 
onward  hewn. 

Sweet  Sea  Shapes  pace  the  island  sands  beneath  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  moon. 

Around  their  queen  they  group,  the  while  she  rests  in  ra¬ 
diant  quiet  there. 

Blow  dl<rntangllng  golden  locks  with  dainty  Angers  moon¬ 
light  fair ; 

Tiie  smooth  light  siides  along  their  forms,  o'er  their 
white  feet  and  flamy  hair. 

And  warmly  floats  and  falls  around  the  sighings  of  the 
forest  air." 

Tlic  Greek  spirit  has  reached  Mr.  Irwin 
thr(>U|rh  a  chaste  medium.  Ilia  ima^nation  is 
imjiretrnated  with  the  ifrace,  fancy,  and  tfocgtHttis- 
ness  of  classic  poetry  and  times;  but  the  inspira¬ 
tion  is  always  pure.  Except  of  course  in  Sapphic 
breathing;s,  and  those  jiuruly  erotic  verses,  wliieh 
are  excefitional,  there  is  discernible  in  the  forms 
of  beauty  firesented  by  the  Greeks  sumethinfc  al¬ 
ways  of  the  dijjnity,  as  well  as  the  grace,  of  tlieir 
statuary,  and  })erceptible  also  a  thrill  of  its  cold, 
pure  marble.  The  late  day  at  which  this  little 
volume  has  reached  us  compels  a  very  inadequate 
notice.  Mr.  Irwin’s  poems  present  unquestion¬ 
able  evidences  of  genius.— University 
Magaziru. 

Homes  without  Hands.  B}'  Rev.  J.  O.  W ood, 
M.A.  London:  Longmans  A  Co.  New- York: 
Harjier  A  Brothers.  The  author  has  conceived 
the  happy  plan  of  treating  of  animals  according 
to  the  in<>de  of  construction  shown  in  their  habi¬ 
tations.  We  know  of  no  previous  work  in  which 
tliis  scheme  has  been  adopted,  and  hence  we 
think  that  Homes  without  Hands  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  the  book  of  reference  upon  the  subject  of 
the  dwellings  of  animals.  Of  course  the  great  bulk 
of  Mr.  Wood’s  labors  was  that  of  the  compiler, 
and  therefore  there  is  not  much  originality  to 
be  sought  for  or  expected ;  but  so  far  as  the 
compilation  is  concerned,  we  think  the  writer 
has  conscientiously  discharged  hie  duty  to  the 
public.  We  notice  a  few  errors,  but  after  all 
tliey  are  trifling  ones  when  the  whole  merit  of 
the  work  is  taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  Wood 
has  divided  his  subject  into  seven  distinct  parts. 


He  begins  with  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
form  of  habitation,  namely,  a  burrow  in  the 
ground.  Then  follows  an  account  of  those  crea¬ 
tures  that  susfiend  their  homes  in  the  air.  Next 
in  order  come  the  animals  that  are  real  builders, 
forming  their  domiciles  of  mud,  stones,  sticks, 
and  similar  materials.  The  tifUi  section  inclu  des 
those  creatures  which  live  mainly  in  communi¬ 
ties  ;  the  sixth,  those  which  are  jiarasite  on  ani¬ 
mals  or  plants;  and  the  seventh,  those  which 
build  on  branches.  Under  each  of  these  divis¬ 
ions  the  animals  are  arranged  in  their  proper 
xoological  order,  commencing  with  mammalia. 
I..et  us  select  examples  from  some  of  these 
groups.  Until  Dr.  Bennett  published  his  obser¬ 
vations,  we  knew  very  little  of  the  habits  of  the 
Ornithorynchus.  Now,  however,  this  creature’s 
natural  history  is  fully  made  out,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  Mr.  Woiod’s  account  of  its  burrow:  “  The 
duck-bill  always  makes  its  home  in  the  bank  of 
some  stream.  There  are  alwa3'8  two  entrances 
to  the  burrow,  one  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  the  other  above.  The  latter  entrance  is  al- 
waj’s  hidden  most  carefully  under  overshadow¬ 
ing  leaves  and  drooping  plants.  When  the  grasses 
are  put  aside  there  is  seen  a  hole  of  pnoderate 
size,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  imprinted  the 
footmarks  of  tlie  animaL  From  this  the  burrow 
passes  upward,  winding  a  sinuous  course,  and 
often  running  to  a  considerable  length.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  is  the  usual  average,  but 
burrows  have  b^n  found  where  tlie  length  was 
full  fifty  feet,  and  where  the  course  was  most  amaz¬ 
ingly  variable,  bending  and  twisting  about  so  as 
to  tire  the  excavators.’’  In  this  manner  does 
Mr.  Wood  proceed  to  describe  all  the  burrowing 
animals.  Not  confining  himself  either  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  habitations,  he  comments  upon 
the  iiabits  and  cliaracter  of  the  animal,  so  that 
Ids  work  is  a  vast  comprehensive  store  of  natu¬ 
ral  history  knowledge.  Here  is  an  account  of  a 
spider  which  lives  in  a  sort  of  suspension  home: 
"  A  jieculiarly  beautiful  pensile  cocoon  is  con¬ 
structed  by  a  common  British  spider,  scientiii- 
(«lly  termed  Agdena  brunnea,  'The  cocoon  is 
slia|ied  rather  like  a  wine-glass,  and  is  always 
hung  with  the  mouth  downwards,  being  fastened 
by  the  stalk  to  a  leaf  or  twig  of  gorse.  It  is  very 
small,  only  measuring  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  when  it  is  first  made  is  of  the 
purest  white.”  We  wish  we  had  space  to  follow 
the  writer  in  his  descriptions  of  the  nest-building 
habits  of  the  sticklebacks,  and  of  the  homes  of 
the  beaver,  the  dormouse,  and  the  bee. — Foputar 
Science  Jteviets. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jeanns  D'Are,  ealltd 
The  Maid.  By  Harriet  Parr,  author  of  “  In  the 
Silver  Age.”  2  vols.  London :  Smith  A  Elder. 
There  «ru  problems  connected  with  Jeanne 
D’Arc’s  character,  acliievements  and  martyrdom, 
which  it  is,  perhaps,  inqiosHiblo  now  to  aolve. 
What  was  tlie  inspiration  under  whicii  she  acted  T 
What  tlie  secret  of  her  marvellous  succesa? 
Who  were  chieflj'  guilty  in  her  death  ?  These 
are  (questions  of  which  only  a  partial  solution  is 
possible;  and,  in  our  conclusions  concerning 
them,  we  must  necessarily  be  greatly  inflnencea 
by  the  sympathies  of  her  biegrapher,  and  the 
coloring  given  to  her  narrative.  The  carefni 
collection,  in  five  volumes,  of  all  known  authentio 
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documents  connected  with  her  history,  by  La 
Society  rUi^oire  de  France,  has  greatly  facilitated 
the  task  of  her  biographer;  and  Miss  Parr  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  first  English 
writer  to  bring  their  results  before  English  read¬ 
ers.  This  she  has  done  with  great  conscientious¬ 
ness  and  skill.  Resolutely  excluding  all  seconda¬ 
ry  representations,  she  has  sought  to  delineate 
Jeanne  in  the  simple  light  of  these  important 
state  papers.  The  result  is  a  portraiture  singu¬ 
larly  DMUtiful  and  heroic — and  in  one  sense 
original.  The  Jeanne  of  Miss  Parr’s  volumes  is 
neither  the  prejudiced  conception  of  Shakespeare 
the  imaginative  creation  of  Schiller,  nor  the 
statuesque  goddess  of  Southey ;  least  all  is 
she  the  vile  courtesan  of  Voltaire — the  unclean 
credulity  which  accepted  La  Pucclle  as  even  an 
approximation  to  tlie  truth,  being  bnt  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  an  immoral  age,  and  an  expression  of  its 
inability  to  believe  in  what  was  nobler  than  it¬ 
self. 

Miss  Parr  has,  we  think,  for  the  first  time,  at 
any  rate  to  English  readers,  embodied  the  simple 
humanity,  the  goodness,  unselfishness,  and  hero¬ 
ism  of  Jeanne’s  remarkable  character  ;  her  ow'n 
womanly  instincts  have  interpreU‘d  for  her  the 
purity  and  perfect  womanliness  of  her  heroine. 
Simply  and  gracefully  written,  her  volumes  have 
all  the  seriousness  of  history,  all  the  interest  of 
romance,  and  all  the  charm  of  a  work  of  success¬ 
ful  literary  art. 

Whatever  the  secret  of  Jeanne’s  inspiration, 
every  record,  and  every  impression  concerning 
her  attests  the  most  perfect  sincerity,  goodness, 
and  nobleness.  Always,  and  in  everything  a 
woman,  she  was  yet  a  woman  of  heroic  mould ; 
she  was  endowed  with  considerable  physical 
beauty,  agility,  and  strenMh,  with  intellectual 
abilities  oi  a  very  high  order,  clear  and  decisive 
judgment,  single  and  indomitable  purpose,  re¬ 
markable  eloquence,  and  a  voice  ungularly  rich 
and  beautiful  Indications  of  these  are  seen 
throughout  her  history — in  her  clear  penetration 
of  character,  her  almost  instinctive  perception  of 
the  thing  to  be  done,  her  great  power  of  reticence, 
and  her  determined  perseverance  when  she  was 
opposed — first  by  her  relatives  at  Domeroy,  next 
by  the  counsellors  of  the  king,  and  by  the  gen¬ 
erals  of  the  army.  Whatever  her  inspiration  it 
was  purely  her  own ;  for  a  long  time  no  one  be¬ 
lieved  in  it,  and  to  the  last  it  was  made  use  of 
rather  than  credited.  So  far  from  being  an  in¬ 
strument  employed  by  the  Annagnac  party,  her 
constant  complaint  was  of  opposition.  At  her 
trial  she  expressly  affirmed  that  she  alone  was 
respionsible  lor  what  she  had  done,  and  onlv  a  few 
moments  before  her  death  she  exonerated  Charles 
by  declaring  that  it  was  not  he  who  had  coun¬ 
selled  her. 

In  a  character  of  the  fifteenth  century,  her 
hallucination  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand; 
her  heated  imagination  no  doubt  interpreted  as 
divine  intimations  manv  things  that  to  another 
temperament,  or  in  a  subsequent  am,  would  have 
had  no  significance.  She  followed  her  “  voices  " 
with  simple  implicitness — ^not  as  a  policy  bnt  as 
a  faith.  Her  enemies  did  not  question  her  in- 
^iration,  only  they  attributed  it  to  witchcraft. 
What  but  a  malim  power  could  oppose  fA«m  I 
With  the  mass  of  her  countrj'men  she  obtained 


a  ready  credence ;  and  her  convictions  tended  to 
justify  themselves. 

Her  work  was  simple,  patriotic,  and  noble ; 
sublimely  indifferent  to  personal  interests,  she 
was  intent  only  on  the  deliverance  of  her  country 
from  the  English.  “  The  only  peace  for  them  is 
that  they  begone  into  their  own  country.”  Her 
efforts  to  reunite  the  alienated  Burgundians  and 
the  king,  were  untiring  and  very  noble.  She 
urged  tiie  latter  to  the  freest  and  most  generous 
foiviveness. 

The  noblest  men  in  the  French  army — those 
who  became  the  great  commanders  of  their  age — 
and  the  most  virtuous  women,  were  her  firmest 
friends;  she  won  respect  and  love  in  every 
household  —  from  matrons  and  little  ci.ildron 
alike.  Her  achievements  prove  that  success  in 
war  deiiends  u(Km  much  more  than  needle-guns. 
The  English  were  the  finest  archers  in  the  world ; 
no  soldiers  could  struggle  more  bravely,  and  yet 
they  could  not  resist  the  enthusiasm  which 
Jeanne  inspired. 

Her  trial  and  death  are  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
graceful  chapters  in  history.  The  chief  guilt 
rests,  not  with  the  English,  whose  culpability 
consisted  mainly  in  delivering  her  over  to  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  but  with  her  own  country¬ 
men — with  the  University  of  I’aris,  who  instiga¬ 
ted  it — with  the  oily,  treacherous,  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  conducted  it, 
who  denied  her  all  legal  assistance,  with  diaboli¬ 
cal  ingenuity  sought  to  entangle  her  in  the 
casuistry  of  forty  or  fifty  ecclesiastical  asses.surs, 
plotted  to  destroy  her  by  a  (terversion  of  the 
forms  of  law,  and  brutally  denied  to  her  tlie  con¬ 
solation  of  praying  before  a  church  on  her  way 
to  the  court ;  and  above  all,  with  her  da.stardly 
and  ungrateful  sovereign  and  the  Armagnac 
party,  who  heartlessly  abandoned  her  to  her 
enemies,  and  who  did  not  move  a  finger  or  utter 
a  word  on  her  behalf.  The  indolent  poltroonery 
of  Charles,  always  her  greatest  obstacle,  had 
here  its  crowning  shame.  Neither  Charles  nor 
France  was  worthy  of  the  heroine,  whose  exploits 
crowned  the  one  and  delivered  the  other. 

The  Li  fe  of  fUmon  Boliaar,  Liberator  of  Co¬ 
lombia  and  Peru,  Father  and  Founder  of  Boliiria  : 
Carefully  written  from  Authentic  and  Unpub¬ 
lished  Documents.  By  Doctor  Fkupe  Labrazabal. 
For  sale  by  the  American  News  Company.  We 
have  here  an  elaborate  endeavor  to  trace  mi¬ 
nutely  the  career  of  the  South  American  Libera¬ 
tor.  The  author  devotes  himself  with  enthusiasm 
to  his  subject,  and  the  chapters  we  have  read 
we  found  extremely  interesting.  Occasionally, 
as  might  be  expected,  we  meet  with  un-English 
expressions,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  first  sentence 
where  we  read  “  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  compendi- 
ate  the  lives  of  heroes.”  These,  however,  are 
slight  blemishes,  and  easily  remedied.  The  vol¬ 
umes  bid  fair  to  become  an  important  addition 
to  our  biographical  literature.  Such  a  work  is 
needed,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  or 
error  respecting  Bolivar.  In  the  most  popular 
works  in  Europe,  as  our  author  states,  even  the 
year  of  his  biitli  is  not  correctly  given. — Litera¬ 
ry  Oasette. 

Great  in  Goodness.  A  Memoir  of  George  N, 
Briggs.  By  W iluam  C.  Richakds.  With  Illustra- 
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tions.  Boston;  Gould  4  Lincoln.  1866.  Though 
Urdy  in  its  appearance  this  memoir  will  bo  wel¬ 
comed  by  tens  of  thousands  of  readers  as  a  just 
and  worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  whose 
name  is  dear  to  the  ))atriot  and  the  Christian. 
The  biofip'apher  has  discharj^^ed  his  delicate  task 
with  admirable  judgment.  It  is  a  memoir  which 
ought  to  be  read  and  studied,  fur  the  subject  of 
it  was  a  sturdy  and  noble  representative  of  the 
New-England  character — simple,  patriotic,  virtu¬ 
ous  and  Christian.  It  appears  at  an  opportune 
time,  when  such  models  of  public  virtue  might 
be  studied  to  advantage. 

The  Higloic  Papern.  Second  series.  Boston : 
Ticknor  4  Fields.  1867.  The  first  series  of 
these  papers  was  a  great  success.  Many  of  our 
readers  must  remember  the  intense  interest  they 
awakened,  and  with  what  eagerness  they  were 
devoured.  The  present  series  can  hardly  equal 
that ;  still,  as  many  of  the  topics  are  connected 
with  the  late  war,  it  is  a  book  that  will  be  read 
and  laughed  over  and  its  lessons  drank  in  by 
multitudes. 

Sunn^bank.  By  Marion  IIaeland.  New-York: 
Sheldon  4  Co.  1866.  This  authoress  ranks 
deserve<lly  among  the  very  first  of  our  American 
female  novelists.  Her  former  works,  Alojie, 
Hidden  Path,  Miriam,  Huthande  and  Home*,  etc., 
have  made  her  name  a  household  one  in  the  land. 
Her  numerous  admirers  will  welcome  this  new 
work  from  this  gifted  authoress.  It  is  the  first 
continuous  story  from  her  pen  since  Miriam, 
which  app<-ared  in  1862.  It  will  rank  as  among 
the  beat  of  her  productions. 

Ixnu  Veneri*.  By  Aixsernon  Charles  Swin¬ 
burne.  New-York:  Carleton.  1866.  The  last 
number  of  The  Eclectic  contains  a  very  severe 
review  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  iioetry,  from  the 
Saturday  Review,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its 
exceedingly  indelicate  and  sensuous  character. 
This  very  book  of  Poems  and  Ballads,  issued  by 
Carleton,  ha.s  been  suppressed  in  England  for  this 
reason.  A  {K)rtion  of  the  English  press  approves 
and  a  portion  condemns  severely  this  course.  The 
London  Examiner,  for  instance,  says;  “  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  that  volume  is  an  act  of  weakness  of 
which  any  publisher  who  does  not  give  himself 
up  to  the  keeping  of  a  milk-walk  for  the  use  of 
babes,  has  reason  to  be  heartily  ashamed.”  Still 
much  can  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Carleton, 
with  these  facts  before  him,  seems  to  have  no 
moral  scruples  on  the  subject.  Our  own  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  the  objection  is  a  just  one,  while  we 
admit  the  genius  and  ability  of  the  author. 

*  Hittory  of  the  Oyp*ie* :  With  S(>ecimen8  of  the 
Gypsy  Language.  By  Walter  Simson.  Edited 
with  IVeface,  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  a  Dis¬ 
quisition  on  the  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  Gyp- 
sydom,  byJAMES  Simson.  New-York ;  M.  Doolatly. 
1866.  This  is  the  most  concise,  full  and  authen¬ 
tic  history  of  this  singular  race  as  it  exists  in 
Great  Britain,  which  has  ever  fallen  under  our 
notice.  The  English  press  uniformly  speak  of  it 
in  strong  terms  of  commendation.  The  author 
estimates  the  number  of  Gypsies  in  the<  British 
Isles  at  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  in  Europe  and 
America  at  four  millions.  It  is  a  highly  readable 
book,  as  its  pages  are  crowded  with  facts,  in¬ 


cidents  and  descriptions  stranger  than  fiction 
ever  dreamed  of  or  described.  It  is  a  highly 
valuable  contribution  towards  a  complete  history 
of  this  extraordinary  people. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Second  Ejntde  of  the 
Apoede  Peter.  By  John  T.  Demarest,  D.D.  New- 
York;  A.  Lloyd.  A  must  excellent  commen¬ 
tary  on  this  interesting  portion  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  IS  chiefly  exegctical,  aiming  to  give  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Apostle.  It  is  the  fruit  of  years 
of  labor,  and  is  worthy  of  examination  and  study. 
We  say  this,  while  we  do  not  agree  with  the 
author  in  his  views  on  the  Millennarian  theory. 

Hour*  at  Home,  edited  by  J.  M.  Sherwood, 
and  published  by  G.  C.  Scribner  4  Co.  of  this  city, 
we  have  reason  to  know,  is  a  decided  success. 
The  aim  of  this  new  monthly  is  to  furnish  the 
best  Family  Magazine  in  the  country,  free  from 
every  taint  of  impurity,  inculcating  a  Christian 
morality,  and  infusing  an  evangelical  religious 
spirit  into  our  literature,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
|M)ssea8ing  the  highest  literary  merit.  And  in 
this  they  have,  in  the  judgment  of  the  public 
generally,  decidedly  succeeded.  The  work  has 
enlisted  more  than  two  hundred  contributors, 
many  of  them  among  the  most  distinguished  in 
American  literature.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
its  patronage  has  steadily  increased  from  the 
day  of  its  first  issue  till  now,  and  never  so  rap¬ 
idly  as  for  the  lost  month  or  two. 

The  November  number  began  a  new  volume. 
And  sure  we  are  that  our  friends  who  arc  deur- 
ous  of  an  American  monthly  of  a  high  literary 
and  moral  character,  cannot  do  better  than  “  try 
Hour*  at  Home.*'  In  this  we  quite  agree  with 
our  neighbor,  the  Independent. 


VARIETIES. 

Note*  on  the  Public  Librarie*  of  Caraca*.— 
There  are  three  public  libraries  in  Caracas ; 
La  Biblioieca  Publico  y  Naeional,  La  Biblioteea  de 
la  Unirereidad,  and  La  Biblioteea  del  Seminario. 
The  first  contains  nearly  five  thousand  volumes, 
and  occupies  a  lofty  room  in  the  old  convent  of 
the  Franciscan  monks.  The  books,  very  few  of 
them  being  of  bibliographical  interest,  are  placed 
without  any  system,  just  as  in  the  shops  of  some 
common  traders  in  second-hand  books;  and  the 
alphabetical  catalogue  is  made  without  any 
knowledge  whatever,  the  actual  librarian  knowing 
no  other  language  than  his  native  Spanish  tongue. 
He  has  done,  nevertheless,  much  for  the  library, 
which  he  found  in  the  utmost  state  of  neglect, 
covered  with  dust,  and  partly  destroyed  by  in¬ 
sects.  The  poor  fellow  has  a  monthly  appoint¬ 
ment  of  nearly  ten  pounds,  which,  however,  for 
two  years  has  not  b««n  paid  to  him.  In  former 
times  many  books  have  be<‘n  sold  by  the  very 
librarians,  a  fact  which  I  know  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience.  The  directors  of  the  establishment 
never  got  their  salary,  and  of  course  did  every¬ 
thing  to  make  amends  fur  it  1  There  are  a  great 
many  useful  books  on  Venezuela,  but  none  of 
Humboldt's  writings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
octavo  edition  of  his  work  on  &Iexico.  The  old 
Spanish  authors  on  the  American  discovery  and 
conquest  are  represented  only  by  a  bad  copy  of 
Oarrolaeod*  la  Vega  {Comentario*  reale*  and  La 
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Florida),  and  a  defective  Ilerrera  (the  Bo-called 
Deradtn).  There  are  no  funds  whatever.  Tlie 
beat  thini^  in  Uie  establishment  are  the  nice  book 
cases  of  cedar  wood.  The  Biblioieca  de  la  Uni- 
verndad  was  formed  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Josi 
Vargas,  a  truly  important  man.  lie  bequeathed 
it  at  his  death,  leather  with  his  collection  of 
plants  and  minerals,  to  the  Universitj*,  whose 
real  founder  he  may  be  called.  The  collection 
numbers  from  four  thousand  to  four  thousand  five 
hundred  volumes,  principrily  on  natural  history 
and  medical  science.  There  is  no  catalogue, 
and  I  am  afraid  this  certainly  valuable  library 
will  by  and  by  suffer  serious  damages.  The 
BMioteca  del  Stminario  is  a  collection  of  theolog¬ 
ical  and  periodical  works,  all  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  century,  some  being 
of  bibliographical  interest  The  library  has  a 
most  inconvenient  place  in  one  large  dusty  room 
of  the  so  -  called  Paladio  Argobi*^;  it  has  no 
librarian,  and  no  catalogue.  1  began  the  redac¬ 
tion  of  a  catalogue,  but  tor  want  of  time  and  any 
assistance  in  clearing  away  the  heaps  of  dust,  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  this  task  undone.  This 
library  is  not  open  to  the  public,  but  foreigners 
or  literary  men  find  easy  admission.  From  none 
of  the  three  libraries  are  books  allowed  to  be 
token  to  other  places.  Caracas  has  no  right  to 
boast  of  a  scientific  or  advanced  literary  life. 
There  is  nevertheless  something  to  be  said  on 
these  matters,  but  I  must  leave  this  fur  another 
opportunity, — A.  E. —  Triibner't  Record, 

Sale  of  Autograph*. — The  London  Review  of 
July  2l8t8ay8:  “The  literary  event  of  the  week 
has  been  the  sale  of  the  extraordinary  collections 
of  autographs,  letters,  and  manuscripts,  formed 
many  years  since  ^  Sir  John  Fenn,  Knight,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Patton  Letter*.  There  were  one  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  lots  in  all,  comprising  royal,  noble, 
and  conventual  deeds  and  charb'rs  from  a  period 
immediately  after  the  Conquest  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  One  of  the  charters  was  signed— /ormo 
cruei* — by  King  Stephen,  Matilda  his  (jneen, 
Eustachius  his  son,  and  Henry  his  brother,  a.d. 
1187.  Among  the  rarities  were  some  hundred  of 
very  early  and  important  rolls  and  other  records, 
consisting  of  domestic  accounts,  inventories,  rent¬ 
als,  court  rolls,  etc.,  mostly  illustrative  of  the 
counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  The  autograph 
note  book  of  Addison,  containing  portions  of  es¬ 
says  contributed  to  the  Spectator,  which  was  so 
much  canva-ssed  in  the  public  journals  two  years 
agfo,  was  disiKised  of  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sale, 
and  realized  twenty-six  guineas.  Only  a  short 
time  since  this  identical  volume  was  sold  by  a 
London  dealer  in  old  books  for  seven  shillings.” 

Scandinavian  Art. — The  sixth  volume  of  the 
TVaneartion*  of  the  Kent  Areheeologieal  Society, 
very  recently  published,  among  other  articles  of 
interest  has  a  long  and  copiously  illustrative  de¬ 
scription  of  the  discovery  of  a  numerous  series  of 
relics  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  (or  Anglo-Danish)  cem¬ 
etery  at  Sarr,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Many  of 
these  relics  must  be  numbered  with  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  works  of  their  class  that 
ever  have  been  discovered  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  They  afford  fresh  illustration  of  the 
singularly  advanced  condition  of  art  at  a  period 
and  among  races  which  so  long  were  held  to  be 
at  least  semi-barbarous.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 


“  loan  collections  ”  at  South  Kensington  may  be 
enriched  with  the  finer  and  more  artistic  exam¬ 
ples  of  these  Sarr  relics,  that  their  reading  ot 
the  ante-Norraan  chapter  of  English  history  may 
be  made  public,  and  that  English  artists  and 
students  of  art  of  the  present  day  may  be  enabled 
to  derive  from  these  early  productions' of  skilled 
hands  the  lessons  they  are  so  well  qualified  to 
convey — Art  Journal. 

Carrara  Marble. — The  marble  quarries  of  Car¬ 
rara  have  a  world-wide  celebrity,  and  have  long 
been  the  only  source  of  supply,  not  only  fur  the 
finest  statuary  marble,  but  for  the  ordinary  white 
marble  used  in  architecture  and  decoration.  The 
works  are  capable,  it  is  believeil,  of  a  very  great 
extension,  and  the  high  price  paid  fur  even  the 
secondary  marbles  of  Italy  proves  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  falls  short  of  the  demand.  These  ouar- 
ries  have  been  wrought  for  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  years.  There  is  no  known  spot  on  the  globe 
where  marble  of  so  fine  a  quality  is  now  found. 
Carrara,  therefore,  possesses  a  natural  monopoly 
of  a  commodity  for  which  the  demand  must  in¬ 
crease  with  the  progress  of  civilization.  The 
British  Colonies  and  the  United  States  of  .\merica 
are  large  importers  of  Italian  marble.  The  quar¬ 
ries  liave  hitherto  been  accessible  only  to  bullock 
carta,  by  roads  scarcely  deserving  the  name. 
The  quantity  annually  extracted  at  present  from 
the  aifferent  quarries  of  Carrara  amounts  to 
about  fifty  thousand  tons,  which  is  now  conveyed 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  distance  to  the 
lace  of  embarkation  by  railway,  while  saw  mills 
ave  been  introduced  by  means  of  English  enter¬ 
prise  and  machinery. 

Newspaper*  in  Java. — Little  has  hitherto  been 
known  respecting  the  press  of  Java,  and  we  are 
therefore  happy  to  be  enabled  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  following  sketch.  Though  Holland 
can  boast  of  one  of  the  oldest  papers  published 
in  Europe,  namelv.  the  “  Haarlemsche  Courant,” 
which  dates  back  as  far  as  the  8tli  of  January, 
1656,  the  papers  publishtsl  in  Java  are  all  of  a 
very  recent  date,  notwithstanding  the  Dutch 
having  been  established  in  the  country  as  early 
as  1610. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  which 
have  been,  and  are  still  being  published  in  the 
countrj’ : 

1.  “  Javasche  Courant,”  published  at  Batavia. 
This  is  the  Government  Gazette,  and  apixiars  to 
be  tlie  oldest  pa]>cr  published  in  the  Netherlands 
India.  It  coniiuencM  in  1810,  under  the  name 
of  “Bataviasche  Koloniale  Courant,”  which  it 
bore  until  1811.  From  1812  to  1816,  the  period 
that  the  country  was  in  our  |K>sses8ion,  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  “  Java  Government  Gazette,” 
and  was  continued  by  the  Dutch  from  1816  to 
1827,  under  the  name  of  “  Bataviasche  Courant.” 
In  1828  it  changed  its  name  to  “Javasche  Cour¬ 
ant,”  which  it  luks  retained  to  the  present  time. 

Whatever  the  position  of  this  papi'r  might 
have  been  in  former  years,  it  is  at  present  no 
better  than  so  much  waste  paper,  containing, 
besides  the  usual  notifications,  nothing  whatever 
of  interest.  It  is  printed  at  the  Government 
Press,  edited  bv  a  civil  servant,  who  receives  no 
remuneration  tor  the  same.  It  has  a  larger  cir¬ 
culation  than  any  other  paper  in  Java,  owing  to 
the  subscription 'being  enforced  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  from  all  its  civil  and  military  servants 
drawing  above  a  fixed  minimum  of  pay.  The 
same  is  done  with  the  Java  Directory  and  other 
works  published  by  the  Government. 

2.  “  liataviaasch  Advertentieblad,”  commenced 
at  Batavia  in  1851  and  stopped  in  1852. 

8.  “Java  Bode,”  published  at  Batavia  since 
1852. 

4.  "Opwekker"  (Reviver),  religious  paper, 
published  at  Batavia  since  1852. 

6.  “  Bataviaasch  liandelsblad,”  religious  paper, 
published  at  Batavia  since  1858. 

6.  “  Indisch  Weekbladvan  het  Kegt”  (Indian 
Journal  of  Justice),  published  at  Batavia  since 
1868. 

7.  “  Java  Times,”  the  second  English  paper 
published  in  Java,  commenced  at  Batavia,  18th 
November,  1863.  Though  conducted  by  non- 

Cfessional  editors,  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
t  paper  ever  published  in  the  country.  At 
the  commencement  it  appeared  twice  a  month, 
and  became  a  weekly  afterwards,  but  was  obliged 
to  stop  the  next  year  (December,  1864),  fur  want 
of  support. 

8.  “  Nieuw  Bataviaasch  liandelsblad,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  Batavia  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year, 

8.  “  Samarangsche  Cuurant,”  puldished  at  Sam- 
arang  since  1846.  This  would  appear  to  be  the 
next  oldest  paper  published  in  Java,  and  it  seems 
therefore  that  Samarang  enjoyed  the  possession 
of  a  private  newspaper  some  years  before  either 
Batavia  or  Sourabaya. 

10.  “  Samarangsch  Advertentieblad,”  com¬ 
menced  at  Samarang  in  1859,  and  stopped  in  1864. 

11.  “  Locomotief,”  ]>ublishcd  at  Samarang  since 
1852. 

12.  “Javaan,”  published  at  Samarang  since 
1864. 

18.  “  Sourabayaasch  Handelsblail,  published 
at  Sourabaya  since  1851. 

14.  “Ovstpvst,”  commenced  at  Sourabaya  in 
1853,  stopped  in  1865. 

15.  “  Sourabaya  Cuurant,”  published  at  Soura¬ 
baya  since  1861. 

16.  “  Nieuwsbode,”  published  at  Sourabaya 
since  1861. 

The  publisher,  sometime  proprietor  and  editor 
of  this  paper,  was  banished  last  year  for  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  press  regulations,  consisting  in 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  supply  the  name  of 
the  writer  of  some— in  the  eyes  uf  tlie  Govern¬ 
ment — highly  offending  matter,  entitled  “  A 
Dream,"  pretending  to  give  a  representation  of 
position  of  Java  in  1965.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year  another  party  was  banished  fur  hav¬ 
ing  published  some  doggerel  rhymes,  entitled  a 
“Curse  Sung;  the  Last  Days  of  the  Dutch  in 
Java.”  W e  are  happy  to  be  emibled  to  add  that 
banishmeut  fur  such  offences,  though  happening 
twice  in  1865,  is  generally  uf  rare  occurrence. 

17.  “Militaire  Cuurant"  (Military  Gazette), 
commenced  at  Sourabaya  in  1863,  and  8tu])ped  in 
1866. 

13.  “  Pasocroeansche  Cuurant,”  published  at 
Pasoeroean  since  1857. 

19.  “  liandelsblad  voor  Pasueroeanen  Omstre- 
ken,”  published  at  Pasoeroean  since  1865. 

20.  “  Sumatra  Courant,’’  published  at  Padang 
since  1860. 


21.  “  Makasaarsch  Weekblad,”  published  at 
Macassar  since  1861. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  establish  humorous  papers,  but  they 
have  always  been  so  short-lived  that  never  more 
than  a  few  numbers  have  appeared. 

According  to  the  above  list  the  total  number 
of  newspapers  ever  published  in  Java  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  twenty -one,  of  which,  on  the  1st 
July,  1866,  there  were  still  sixteen  in  existence — 
that  is,  six  publislied  at  Batavia,  three  at  Sama¬ 
rang,  three  at  Sourabaya,  two  at  Pasoeroean,  one 
at  Padang,  and  one  at  Macassar.  Most  of  these 
papers  are  either  weekly  or  half-weekly,  and 
some  appear  three  times  a  week.  Excepting 
those  publications,  the  names  of  which  sufficient¬ 
ly  indicate  their  contents,  tlie  peters  of  Java  have 
no  political  pretensions ;  they  are  principally  ad¬ 
vertising  sheets,  some  of  them  containing  noth¬ 
ing  but  advertisements,  while  others  publish  an 
occasional  leader  on  local,  cultural,  commercial, 
or  municipal  matters,  extracts  from  the  home 
]>apera,  translations  from  papers  published  in  the 
Straits,  India,  and  China,  and  the  usual  shipping 
and  commercial  news.  To  fill  up,  some  devote 
a  portion  of  their  space  to  literature,  either  orig¬ 
inal  or  borrowed,  as  is  often  the  case  with  Euro¬ 
pean  papers. 

The  three  principal  pajiers  of  Batavia  do  not 
average  above  eleven  hundred  to  twelve  hundred 
subscribers  in  Java  and  the  neighboring  Isles, 
and  publish  a  mail  edition  for  Holland.  Their 
largest  revenue  is  deriveil  from  advertisements, 
and  though  the  subscription  does  nut  amount 
to  more  than  £2  lOs.  per  annum,  they  manage  to 
pay  their  editors  (generally  lawyers)  handsomely 
— these  gentlemen  deriving  from  their  editorial 
!  labors  £1*)00  and  upwards  per  annum. 

The  only  revenue  enacted  by  the  Government 
from  the  papers  is  one  shilling  stamp  duty  fur 
every  two  insertions  uf  each  advertisement,  to  be 
paid  by  the  advertiser  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
the  advertisement.  As  a  check  on  the  press  no 
papers  are  allowed  to  leave  the  printing  office 
until  a  copy  has  been  delivered  to  the  head  uf 
the  local  government,  to  whom  also  the  stamp 
duty  is  to  be  paid.  The  first  part  of  this  order, 
though  invariably  complied  with,  is  but  a  mere 
form,  as  the  circulation  is  never  interfered  with, 
the  objectionable  matter  for  which  the  publisher 
was  banished,  referred  to  above,  not  having  been 
found  out  until  after  circulation.  Each  copy  is 
moreover  obliged  to  contain  a  notice  stating 
on  whose  responsibility  the  paper  is  published, 
which  is  generally  signed  by  the  proprietor,  edi¬ 
tor,  or  publisher. 

Of  the  peculiarities  of  the  papers  published  in 
Java,  we  will  only  say  that  they  are  always  at¬ 
tacking  and  very  often  abusing  one  another ;  that 
some  of  them  appear  to  be  above  mentioning  the 
number  of  their  volumes,  which  makes  it  often 
difficult  to  find  out  their  age,  and  that  the  whole 
uf  them  persist  in  reversing  the  order  uf  those 
interesting  domestic  occurrences,  birtlis,  mar¬ 
riages,  and  deaths,  which  they  will  have  mar¬ 
riages,  births,  and  deaths,  and  which  latter 
property  they  have  in  common  with  the  papers 
published  in  Holland. 

In  the  vernacular  four  papers  are  at  present 
publislied  in  Netherlands  Inma,  namely : 
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1.  “Selompret  Jfalayoe”  (Malay  Trumpet),  a 
Malay  pa{>er,  published  at  Samarai^. 

2.  “  Bintang  Timor  ”  (Star  of  the  East),  a  Malay 
paper,  published  at  Sourabaya. 

8.  “  iJjoeramartani "  (Messenger),  a  Javanese 
paper,  published  at  Souracarta. 

4.  “  Bintang  Timor "  (Star  of  the  East),  a 
Malay  paper,  published  at  Padang. 

They  are  all  of  a  recent  date,  but  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  supported  to  be  carried  on. 

The  following  periodicals  are  published  in 
Java; 

1.  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Association  of  Natn- 
ral  Philosophy." 

2.  “  Journal  of  the  Industrial  and  Agricnl- 
tural  Society. 

8.  “Journal  of  Justice  in  Netherlands  India.” 

4.  “Journal  of  Knowledge  of  Indian  Lan- 
*  guages.  Countries  and  Nations." 

6.  “The  Medical  Journal.” 

6.  “  Transactions  of  the  Batavian  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  *’ 

The  journals  are  of  course  published  in  Dutch, 
but  the  last-named  society  does  occasionally  pub¬ 
lish  some  of  its  works  in  the  English  language. — 
LUerary  Chuette. 

The  Siipetmy  Waveriey. — The  announcement, 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hotten,  a  London  publisher,  of  a 
sixpenny  edition  of  the  Waverley  novels,  has 
brought  out  A.  A  G.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  proprietors  of  all  Scott’s  works. 
They  remind  the  public  that  the  only  portion  of 
the  Waverley  novels  now  out  of  copyright  is 
that  which  was  first  issued  from  the  press  in 
1814;  that  in  1829  Scott  carefully  corrected  and 
improved  the  text  of  this  first  issue  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  hardly  a  page  remained  without  mate¬ 
rial  alteration,  and,  besides,  added  the  notes  and 
introductions ;  that  to  this  amended  edition  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  “  author’s  edition,”  as  being 
the  only  one  he  desired  the  public  to  regard  as 
bearing  hi»  soTidUm  and  approval ;  and  that  all 
other  (^itions  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
imperfect  in  the  text  and  incomplete  in  the  notes 
and  introductions.  They  conclude  by  announc¬ 
ing,  in  sixpenny  volumes,  to  api>ear  monthly, 
commencing  in  November,  the  whole  of  Scott’s 
novels,  corrected  and  revised  by  himself. 

German  Periodicale.  —  Mr.  Steiger,  of  New- 
Tork,  has  issued  a  copious  catalogue,  not  paged, 
of  the  periodical  literature  of  Germany,  in  all  its 
departments.  The  contents  are  classified  under 
twenty -seven  heads,  embracing  theology,  philos¬ 
ophy,  medicine,  fine  arts,  technology,  physics, 
gymnastics,  politics,  free  masonry,  and  wo  be¬ 
lieve  everything  else.  It  is  a  priced  list,  and 
Mr.  Steiger  is  ready  to  supply  the  works  to  sub- 
rtsribers. — Literartf  Gazette. 

The  American  Law  Review. — An  examination 
of  the  first  number  of  this  new  quarterly  induces 
ns  to  believe  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  legal  literature.  Such  a  publication  has 
long  been  needed.  The  legal  profession — large, 
important,  and  influential  as  it  is  in  the  country 
has  no  periodical  which  represents  its  literature. 
We  have  had  monthly  law  magazines,  but  they 
mainly  consisted  of  judicial  opinions  and  scissors 
work.  We  need  something  of  an  original  char¬ 
acter.  The  new  review  is  carefully  made  up, 
and  will  be  acceptable  to  the  legal  scholar  and 
valuable  to  the  mere  practitioner.  There  are. 


however,  three  errors  to  be  avoided:  Politics 
mnst  be  carefully  eschewed ;  it  must  not  be  local : 
and  it  must  not  appear  to  be  simply  an  instm- 
ment  to  further  the  law-book  business  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  We  have  looked  through  the  first  num¬ 
ber  with  reference  to  each  of  these  three  j»ar- 
ticulars,  and  are  pleased  to  see  that  there  is  little 
or  no  ground  fur  criticism  on  that  score. — LUtr- 
ary  GazMe. 

Dore  and  Tennyton. — The  illustrated  edition 
of  Tennyson’s  Elaine  (one  of  the  “  Idyls  of  the 
King  ”),  at  which  Gustave  I>or6  has  l>een  latterly 
engaged,  will  be  published  in  London  in  a  few 
weeks  as  a  Christmas  book.  The  sketches  have 
been  engraved  on  steel  —  all  the  same  artist’s 

rrevious  designs  having  been  executed  on  wood, 
n  a  London  paper,  a  critic  who  has  seen  the 
plates  speaks  of  one  of  them — Lancelot  riding 
to  Astolat — as  particularly  fine,  and  intimates 
that,  whether  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
wishes  or  at  the  suggestion  of  his  own  judgment, 
Dor^  has  repressed,  in  these  designs,  his  strong 
tendency  ttjwards  the  grotesque.  His  recent 
labors  on  the  Bible  would  naturally  sober  his 
manner.  Dora’s  brother,  writing  about  the  il¬ 
lustrations  of  Elaine,  says :  “  My  brother  has  this 
time  made  a  great  success,  which  must  carry  his 
name  to  posterity.”  Mr.  Tennyson  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  poem,  which  will  be  published 
early  next  year. — JAttrary  Gazette. 

Ltffht  in  Darkneet. — Few  things  are  more 
needful  and  few  things  more  indispensable  in 
this  world  to  human  comfort,  than  light.  Good 
lamps,  neat,  convenient,  easily  managed,  radia¬ 
ting  a  soft.,  clear,  golden  light,  grateful  to  the 
eyesight,  in  the  parlor,  in  the  library  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  and  in  the  uses  of  the  family,  are  a  boon  of 
high  value.  Ives’  patent  lamp,  in  all  forms,  is 
an  article  of  surpassing  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Chandeliers  and  hanging  lamps,  table 
lamps,  with  improved  shades  of  various  colors, 
and  all  the  conveniences  which  enter  into  the 
idea  of  a  p»erfect  lamp,  are  combined  in  this  beau¬ 
tiful  arrangement  in  all  needful  forms.  Exam¬ 
ine  and  make  trial  of  them,  all  ye  good  people 
with  weak  eyes,  who  would  know  the  luxury  of 
pure  light.  We  have  seen  nothing  which  can 
justly  compare  with  this  lamp,  and  we  do  good 
service  by  thus  calling  attention  to  it.  Go  to 
the  show  rooms  of  Julius  Ives  A  Co  ,  49  Maiden- 
lane,  N.  Y,,  and  choose. 

Ivee'  Pocket  Lamp  is  also  a  marvel  of  simplici¬ 
ty  and  convenience.  It  folds  up  to  the  size  of  a 
small  pocket  volume,  with  candles  and  matches 
ready  for  any  emergency  of  sudden  darkness. 
No  traveller  should  Im  without  it. 

Meeert.  Triibner  <k  Co.,  of  London,  have  made 
arrangements  with  the  author  of  the  HUtory 
of  Eitionaliem,  lately  published  in  New-York 
by  Messrs.  Scribner  A  Co.,  for  an  English  edition 
of  that  work.  The  author.  Dr.  J.  E  Hurst,  has 
given  an  entire  revision  to  the  last  American 
edition  of  his  Ilietory  of  Rationalietn  and 
added  a  large  amount  of  new  matter,  giving  a 
co|>ions  account  of  the  Colenso  case  down  to  the 
present  time,  together  with  a  full  review  of  the 
recent  High-Church  movements.  The  late  F. 
W.  Robertson,  M.  Faschoud,  R6nan’e  Apoatiee, 
and  Ecce  Homo  are  reviewed  in  detail.  The 
work  is  expected  to  appear  during  the  coming 
autumn,  in  two  volumes. 


